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I. 


A MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS 
( Continued). 


WuaEN his guests reassembled after breakfast on the following morn- 
ing, Trevor found that they were anxious to continue their argument 
with Blake, who had not yet made hisappearance. They were all pre- 
pared to admit that so far as the conversation had gone Blake had had 
the best of it, and had established his contention that the immediate 
political future would be occupied by the working classes of this 
country in the attempt to gain improvements in their material con- 
dition. But it was the general opinion, even of those who had most 
strongly opposed him, that, after all, if that were true, it was not 
very new, and that by far the hardest part of Blake’s task was yet to 
come. 


Clifford. As I understand the position Mr. Blake took up last 
night, I do not know that I am in disagreement with him on any 
essential matter. In point of fact, the great party to which I have 
the honour to belong has for some time definitely relinquished its 
purpose of advancing the interests of the middle classes, and its 
spokesmen have more and more emphatically laid stress on the fact 
that the old Radicalism which stood for protest against feudal 
anomalies and aristocratic privilege has nearly fulfilled its mission, 
and that the new Radicalism has inherited from it little but that 
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determination to pioneer the paths of progress which must inevitably 
make our Party the engine by which Mr. Blake and men like him, 
if, indeed, they have any constructive ideas sufficiently practical to 
embody in legislation, must apply the forces that will work the 
desired changes. 

Tranmere. Ah, yes, we hear a good deal of that sort of thing 
from the free-lances of your party, some of whom, I fear, are 
irreverent enough to denounce Mr. Clifford as little better than a 
Whig, and to assert that he can never effectively lead the ‘ Party of 
Progress,’ because he is inferior to some of his competitors in quick- 
ness to perceive which way the cat will jump. But in Mr. Blake’s 
language and manner I see something very different from all that. 
I mean no offence, but he seems to me to speak from conviction, and 
to have cleared his mind of cant. 

Borrodaile-Higgs. What I want to get at is what he really 
wants to do. This is a country of business ideas and business 
people, and, depend on it, we shall find that all his pretty theories 
will break down when it comes to a practical test. He may talk 
about revolution and instincts, and all the rest of it, but I say that 
what we have to do is not so much to carry on the Government of 
the Queen as the business of the nation, and if he is going to try 
any tricks with that, he’ll very soon be found out. 

Beaulieu. Oh, but Mr. Higgs, don’t you see how horribly, I won’t 
say business-like, but calculating, Mr. Blake’s arguments were ? What 
shocked me in his talk last night was the utter absence of reliance 
on the nobler, the divine instincts of man. There are a hundred 
things I meant to ask him when he left us. But here he comes. 

Blake. I wish some of you had come out with me this morning. 
I have been round the cottages of some labourers on the outskirts of 
the village. If you had been with me I think you would be ready 
to forgive me for boring you so outrageously with my disquisition 
last night. 

Trevor. I am afraid you are in a cynical mood, or you wouldn’t 
suppose that we were not interested. All my friends here are dying 
to have at you again this morning. I warn you that you'll have a 
bad time of it. They are all sternly practical, and insist that you 
shall satisfy Mr. Clifford and Mr. Higgs that your designs on our 
property are strictly in accordance with sound economics and good 
business principles. 

Blake. I can’t promise to do that, but I can say that if I had not 
satisfied myself on those points your property would be safe from me. 

Trevor. Well, come now, what is it you want to do? We'll admit 
that you made out a pretty good case last night. But the working 
man may be ever so anxious to improve his condition, and not get a 
yard further, if natural laws are against him. We allow, for the sake 
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of argument, that he has learnt the extent of his political power 
and its use. What can he do with it? What do you want? 

Blake. What doI want? If I told you, I am afraid you would 
be too much alarmed to listen to me. The question, for practical 
men, is what the working classes, as a whole, are prepared to make 
an effective demand for. 

Clifford. Yes, Mr. Blake is right. You cannot settle more than 
one thing at a time in politics. It comes to this. Is there a 
practical legislative project to which working men, in the hope of 
improving their social condition, are prepared to subordinate all 
other political questions? If so, is that project economically 
possible, and will it attain the desired end ? 

Tranmere. But you can answer the first part of that question 
yourself better than anyone. As a representative of one of the 
largest urban constituencies, chiefly composed of workmen conspi- 
cuous for hard-headedness and go, who pride themselves on having ini- 
tiated some of the greatest labour movements of the past, surely a 
member for Castleton-on-the-Cole can speak with authority. 

Clifford. To be quite candid, there is but one domestic reform 
that any considerable section of my constituents seem to have much 
at heart. Some—lI cannot say how many, I wish I knew for certain— 
of the workmen, of their leaders at any rate, give me considerable 
annoyance about the eight-hour day. 

Beaulieu. The miners in my constituency also have entirely set 
their hearts upon that. 

Higgs. Well, I cannot understand it, but it can’t be denied that 
recent events in London have shown that the desire for reduction of 
working hours is growing in the metropolis in a most extraordinary, 
if unreasonable, way. 

Tranmere. Ah! I expected as much, for I find myself that, so far 
as working men are concerned, there is nothing so popular. Temper- 
ance reform and leasehold enfranchisement are nowhere in comparison. 

Blake. And it is natural enough. There is nothing that the 
animal, Man, dislikes so much as work. I don’t mean work in the 
sense of voluntary exercise of body or mind, but work for wages at 
tasks imposed at the will and for the profit of another. Small wonder 
then that men should desire that their hours of wage-work should be 
diminished, and that the proportion of the day in which they are their 
own masters, and really free, should be increased. 

Higgs. I don’t wonder at it. I have had to work, and precious 
hard and anxious work it was too, for twelve and fifteen hours a day 
for years, but I was working for myself and not, I may say, altogether 
unsuccessfully. If it had been wage-work at so much a week, I 
would not have liked it. I don’t blame workmen for wanting an 
eight-hour day. But it can’t be done, sir, it is not possible. 
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Clifford. I am open to admit with Mr. Higgs that, knowing as I 
do and sympathising as I do with the lot of the toilers, I cannot blame 
workmen for their impatience at long hours. But I do blame those 
who tell them that a change can be effected in a way which sounds 
easy and pleasant, but which all intelligent men must see will even- 
tually make their lot harder still 

Beaulieu. And deteriorate their moral character. 

Clifford. Mr. Blake is a man of intelligence, and I appeal to him 
seriously whether it is not absolutely dishonest to use about the eight 
hours’ question the language in which many of his friends indulge. 
One will say that if shorter hours destroy our export trade, our export 
trade may go to the devil, well knowing that the bread of hundreds 
of thousands of workmen entirely depends on that trade. Another 
has the audacity to assert that the product of eight hours’ labour will 
be greater and yield a higher wage than that of ten or twelve. A 
third (usually one of those who live in Mr. Hyndman’s ‘mild and 
magnificent eye’) will insist on the two mutually destructive pro- 
positions that an eight-hour day must be simultaneously established 
in all countries, and that it must be established in our country at 
once, though, even if he is crack-brained, he must know that gene- 
rations, perhaps centuries, must elapse before any such project can 
be feasible on the Continent, not to speak of Russia, India, and 
China. Yet another will claim that shorter hours will absorb the un- 
employed and increase the rate of wages, in the same breath that he 
tries to get over the difficulty of dearer production and raised prices 
by predicting immense advances in labour-saving machinery, which 
will surely increase the surplus in the labour market. It is sheer, 
downright, base dishonesty 

Trevor. But, my dear Clifford 

Clifford. I confess I speak with heat. But when I raise these 
objections, all in the true interest of the workman, I am not met with 
reason and argument. Iam abused, called a capitalist hack, a fish- 
blooded philosopher, a hypocrite who reserves for Irish tenants the 
sympathy which was meant for mankind. It is enough to disgust 
one with public life to be threatened with unpopularity because one 
refuses to swallow this pestilent rubbish. 

Trevor. I wished to reserve to myself the part of Chorus, but I 
don’t want to be chorus in a tragedy. Had not we better get Mr. 
Blake to answer these questions of yours ? 

Clifford. But I tell you I feel very deeply the unmerited 

Higgs. I feel for you, Mr. Clifford. You express my own opinions 
on the subject exactly. I could not have believed that I could have 
been in such entire sympathy with any one of your party on any 
political question. I must congratulate you, heartily congratulate 

Tranmere. I say, Mr. Higgs, don’t be too hard on him. An 
ally of the Parnellites losing his temper because he is expected to 
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knock under to undeserved abuse; a Gladstonian swearing that he 
never, never will yield to political intimidation; a rising hope of 
the stern and unbending Radicals who will have it that the working 
man is an ass and idiot; here surely is a spectacle tragic enough— 
what is it >—‘ more tragic than any CEdipus, than any Hamlet ’—with- 
out your assuring him that on the question that is riving his party 
from top to bottom Mr. Clifford, the philosophical Radical, is absolutely 
in accord with middle-class Conservatism. It’s too bad. 

Trevor (anxiously). Now, Mr. Blake, we are all ears to hear 
your answer to the arguments. 

Blake. I am not surprised at Mr. Clifford’s indignation ; but I 
can’t afford him much sympathy. If the political methods of the 
working man leave much to be desired, who taught them and who 
set the example? If their way of maturing political questions is 
disturbing, who is it that dates Irish reforms from the Clerkenwell 
explosion? If they think no other argument is needed for a project 
than to say the classes are against it and the masses for it, on whose 
authority do they speak? If they think they can swing round the 
weathercock on Mr. Clifford’s lofty steeple by the popular breath, 
who was it that would not admit Home Rule to be within the 
political horizon ten years ago, and now declares that it obstructs 
the whole field of vision? If they use contradictory arguments, 
who pleads that a union of hearts is the logical consequence of 
irreconcilable racial antipathies, and that you should abolish land- 
lords on this side of St. George’s Channel and multiply them on the 
other? If they substitute abuse for argument, who gave the 
sanction of intellect and letters to the Americanising of our politics 
and journalism? Iam afraid Mr. Clifford and his friends have not 
yet reaped the whole of the whirlwind. 

Trevor. But your side in these discussions, you know, they must 
have some answer to the hard argument of facts, such as Mr. Clifford 
has mentioned. 

Blake. My side is composed of a good many different people, 
and, as sometimes happens, the emptiest make most sound. Given 
a great mass of uncultivated, ignorant, emotional human beings 
stirred by unrest, discontent, and a sense of injustice, but without 
trained minds to reason back to causes or even to put their com- 
plaints into coherent form, and you must have much confusion and 
discord, above which at first only the loudest voices reach those 
who stand outside. Like patriotism, the love of humanity is some- 
times the last refuge of a scoundrel who shouts very loud, but will 
not tell the truth, even if he knows it, if it be hardly understanded 
of the people. Then there are some spokesmen, in whose breast 
the milk of human kindness has boiled over and got mixed with 
their brains 


Beaulieu. Oh, Mr. Blake —— 
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Blake. And these do not mean any harm and do much. Then 
the immensity and grandeur of the subject attract fluent persons of 
a poetical temperament who scorn detail and argument and pipe of a 
Paradise in which kings, priests, and policemen shall be no more 
seen. Loudest and most enthusiastic of all are the constitution- 
mongers, each with a new Atlantis, who darken counsel by setting 
off on the wrong scent that large proportion of mankind whose 
standard of intelligence is shown by the way they accept statements 
in a company prospectus, in a patent medicine advertisement. The 
great mass, who are not spokesmen, do not reason on the matter at 
all. They either follow the few who know their own minds, or act 
from unreasoning instinct. Of all the quarter of a million workmen 
who voted by acclamation for an eight hours’ day at their great 
meeting in Hyde Park on the 4th of May, probably not one out 
of five thousand could give you half a dozen intelligible reasons for so 
voting, or answer Mr. Clifford’s questions. 

Clifford. What an admission ! 

Blake. It is the truth, and the admission does not prove in the 
least that the doctrines were wrong. It is so everywhere. If you 
don’t believe me, ask a Liberal why he is not a Conservative, or a Con- 
servative why he is not a Liberal. If he can give you an answer at 
all, the answer will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, show that 
he has never thought about the matter at all. 

Tranmere. Well, I have thought a good deal about this eight 
hours question, and I must say that Mr. Clifford’s criticisms have 
some weight. The real issues are evaded. We here, for instance, are 
all, in favour of shorter hours for workmen. We think eight hours 
quite long enough. What we do not see is how the workman is to 
get for his eight hours as much as he now does for ten or twelve or 
sixteen, without either sending up prices so that we should import 
everything consumed here, or annihilating profits and so destroying 
industries on which the livelihood of thousands depend. Andif the 
worker is to get his pay reduced proportionately with his hours, we 
don’t believe he would or could stand it. 

Higgs. That is it, just it. Pardon me, my lord, but I don’t think 
I could have put it better myself. 

Clifford. Yes, that puts it simply enough. But it lets Mr. Blake 
off all the difficulties connected with State regulation of labour, and 
makes him a present of the hardest part of his case. 

Blake. Thank you, but I would rather not be let off, and prefer 
to take what you call the hardest part first. So taking for granted, 
for the moment, that the thing itself—the establishment of a 
normal maximum working day of eight hours—is desirable, where 
is your objection to its attainment by legislative enactment? The 
economical result will be the same whatever the method of its attain- 
ment. 
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Clifford. But if you pass a law, no modification is possible with- 
out setting in motion the creaking and lumbering machinery of 
Parliament, which may take years, and during those years trade may 

have suffered irreparable injury. On the contrary, if you leave the 

matter to employers and employed, who know their trade and have 

a common interest in preserving it, they can and will easily and 

swiftly make any desirable modification. 

Blake. I grant that the decision of Parliament will be rigid, and 
that of conferences of masters and men elastic. But there, you see, 
I don’t happen to want elasticity in the matter. You do. You 
want to leave loopholes for escape so that long hours may be intro- 
duced again. I do not. 

Beaulieu. But, my dear Mr. Blake, you know Parliament is so 
often wrong, for members, even with the best intentions, cannot 
master the intricacies of a hundredth part of the subjects on which 
they have to vote. 

Blake. That is not to the point. The point is that shorter hours 
should be enforced by all the power of the law. I have no very high 
opinion of the intelligence of the House of Commons, but if it is 
unable to devise machinery which should leave to those conversant 
with the trade the drawing up of the detailed regulations required 
for that trade, and reserve to Parliament the power of giving such 
regulations the force of law, any trade-union executive committee 
can show how it can be done. 

Tranmere. I don’t see the difficulty myself, and, as a member of 
the party which inherits the traditions of the men who passed the 
Factory Acts, would like to remind our Liberal friends that they are 
the political descendants of the Manchester Radicals who opposed 
those Acts. 

Blake. There is a stronger argument for the legislative method. 
It is not only effective, but it is necessarily equal and impartial as no 
other method can be. So, odd as it may sound, I prefer it because 
I want to do justice to the employers. 

Higgs. That’s very good of you. You're going to bind us hand 
and foot with your red tape, and leave us at the mercy of our men— 
entirely for our own good ? 

Blake. Remember we are at present assuming that you are going 
to be bound hand and foot anyhow, and discussing as to whether, 
from your own point of view, you prefer the red tape of Parliament 
or of the trade unions. Now you see, Mr. Higgs, a legal restriction 
will no doubt bind you down very tightly, but it will bind all your 
rivals and competitors too, and put you all on an equal footing with 
regard to the matter of hours of labour. Restrictions which depend 
solely on trade unions for enforcement, on the contrary, must operate 
unequally. Some employers, you yourself for instance, Mr. Higgs, 
because your thousands of hands have in their numbers a great facility 
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for a strong combination, would be compelled to obey the rule. 
But many of your competitors could not be dealt with so strictly. 

Higgs. That would be unfair. Yes, I see what you are driving 
at. If any of us are to be coerced, it is much better that all should 
be coerced impartially. 

Beaulieu. You see it in the matter of early closing of shops. 
Nineteen tradesmen in a town may be anxious to close at 8 P.M. if all 
in their trade will do so. But if the twentieth refuses, it is he who 
coerces the nineteen into remaining open. 

Tranmere. In fact, in the best of worlds possible somebody has 
got to be coerced, and Mr. Blake, who wants the greatest freedom 
of the greatest number, prefers that nineteen buttermen should 
coerce the twentieth rather than that the twentieth should coerce 
the nineteen. 

Higgs. Yes, there’s something in it, no doubt; but you forget 
that you are striking at the qualities that make our country great. 
You are going to put a premium on want of independence and self- 
reliance. It is the go, the push of individuals, like myself, if I may 
say so without being misunderstood, that make and keep going the 
trade on which our people live. I’ve got on because I’ve got a back- 
bone, and most people haven’t one. You're going to clap a State- 
patented pair of stays on everyone, and deprive me of my natural 
advantages ; and if you do, coming generations of Englishmen will 
have no backbone, no enterprise, no pluck. 

Clifford. What is more important is that you are going to sap 
the energy of the working class by telling them to rely on the State 
and not on themselves. There are worse things than poverty. I 
would a thousand times rather rob the workman of half his wages 
than of his self-respect and manly dignity. 

Beauliew. Oh yes, Mr. Blake, whatever else you throw into the 
melting pot, spare our national character. 

Blake. Upon my honour, I have no designs upon the pride of 
starving tramps or the dignity of powdered footmen. But what do 
you really mean by all these vague words ? 

Tranmere. They mean that the State should regulate the hours 
of work of women and boys on the ground that they cannot be 
expected to fight for their own hand, but should not protect men 
because men can, if they choose, protect themselves by the exercise 
of qualities which it is desirable to cultivate and strengthen in 
them. 

Blake. Let us look the facts squarely in the face. Here isa 
factory in which work a man and a boy. You admit that the State 
must protect the boy, but say that the man must protect himself. 
How? There is only one way. He must form a trade union with 
his fellows, the union must ask for shorter hours, and if the request 
is refused, its members must go on strike, and, to succeed in that 
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strike, must prevent other men going in to do the work and keep 
the factory idle. And they must keep that up, for weeks or months, 
themselves suffering the while all the tortures of the damned, until 
the master surrenders. If your advice means anything, it means 
this. 

Clifford. Well, yes, I suppose it does. 

Blake. Now I say that the man requires State protection more 
than the boy, and that he is less able to help himself than the boy. 
Just ask yourself which of the two most dreads dismissal and 
suffers most from being on strike. Beyond question it is the man, 
the bread-winner of a family whose living depends on his weekly 
wages. The boy for whom you reserve your protection is really 
more independent, cares less about being dismissed, can get employ- 
ment elsewhere more readily, and suffers little by cessation of his 
wages. Any foreman in a factory will tell you it is so, just as years 
ago the mill-owners gave evidence that they preferred married 
women as mill-hands to girls, because mothers with children to feed 
would put up with almost anything rather than lose their work. 

Clifford. I never heard it put in that way. 

Blake. Very likely. Then as to the effect on character. In the 
cotton districts, as you know, the restriction of women’s hours has 
practically operated as a restziction of men’s hours. Has their 
moral fibre relaxed? On the contrary, we all know that in no part 
of the country and in no trade are trade unions more powerful 
and more heartily supported, and such an opponent of eight hours’ 
legislation as Mr. Mundella admits that all sorts of self-help, 
mechanics’ institutes, and friendly and building societies, have 
flourished to an extraordinary extent under the Factories Acts. 

Clifford. Still the effort to better their own condition by self- 
restraint, forethought, and voluntary combination, hard though the 
discipline may be, must strengthen and stiffen the characters of the 
workmen. And if they try hard enough they can succeed, unless 
indeed economical laws are against them, and then even an Act of 
Parliament would fail. Take these miners who, Beaulieu says, are 
crying out for an eight hours’ law. Why, in the North they 
actually have got in the mines, without the aid of the State, a 
working day of six-and-a-half and seven-and-a-half hours. That 
shows what they can do. 

Blake. It shows what they can do with and by the consent of 
their masters. It is actually the fact that those short shifts of 
work were originally introduced, not by the men, but by the masters 
for their own convenience and profit in the working of those particular 
mines. And the short hours apply only to a section of those 
employed, the remainder working even longer hours than is usual 
in other districts, and this can’t be stopped by the unions. 

Beaulieu. I never heard all this, and thought the short hours in 
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the Northumberland pits the strongest point against an eight 
hours’ law. 

Blake. Just so. Five minutes ago you and Mr. Clifford were 
arguing that Parliament could not know enough about the techni- 
calities of trades to legislate for their regulation, and that this was 
a reason for leaving these matters to trade unions. You know 
very well that the leaders of the miners in their conferences, and 
the pitmen in ballots at the pits’ mouths all over the country, 
have unanimously declared for getting the eight hours by law. 
You know that these men know all about their business, including 
the circumstances and peculiarities of the Northumberland system. 
Yet you turn round and, because you have half digested some scrap 
of one-sided information that seems to contradict their opinion, you 
set yourself up to argue against the lifelong experience of the men 
you were just now prepared to entrust the whole question to. 

Clifford. I don’t deny that you throw fresh light on this most 
interesting subject, and must repeat the regret I have often ex- 
pressed in public that my time is so fully occupied in finding some- 
thing fresh to say upon Irish matters that I am unable to devote much 
attention to these problems, which are not of such immediate 
interest , 

Blake. Don’t apologise to me, pray. I quite understand. When 
there are two widows it is not the more deserving, but the more im- 
portunate, who gets a hearing. 

Beaulieu. But we are not unjust judges. 

Blake. No. You are politicians out of office. 

Trevor. You were going to ask something, Clifford. 

Clifford. If I may be allowed to speak, I say I don’t pretend to 
have made a special study of these matters, but it certainly seems 
to me that Mr. Blake exaggerates the difficulty of workmen getting 
such improvement as the economics of the situation allow through 
their voluntary combinations. 

Tranmere. If you mean by that that they will get through trade 
unions just what trade unions can get for them, I imagine Mr. Blake 
will agree with you. 

Clifford. Evidently I fail to make myself understood. Some 
changes for the better in the lot of the working man are undoubtedly 
possible. Others, as I hold, are rendered impossible by economic 
factors, by foreign competition, the density of our population, the 
rapidity of its increase, the inefficiency of labour, and soon. Mr. 
Blake does not agree with me. He is prepared later on to meet these 
difficulties and show that they are unreal; and I have no wish to ob- 
scure the present issues by dragging in others. All I say is that 
certain things are impossible, and when Mr. Blake says trade unions 
cannot shorten hours or raise wages to any appreciable extent, I 
contend that they can do anything that the law can do, and that if 
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the law tries to do more it will fail. In support of this I point to 
what trade unions have done. I won’t particularise, because I have 
not the details at my finger ends. But they have established a nine 
hours’ day in some trades here, I think. That was because such a 
reduction was economically possible. I believe in Australia an eight- 
hour day is maintained by voluntary combination. That is rendered 
possible by their economical position. Therefore, I can see nothing 
absurd in the suggestion that the trade-union method, supported by 
an enlightened public feeling, may get for the worker all that under 
present circumstances he can obtain by any conceivable method. 

Blake. Oh, I agree, in a sense, to much of that. Neither a resolu- 
tion passed by a trade union nor an Act passed by the House of 
Commons will have more effect on a comet than a Papal Bull, nor 
will either make water run up a hill. But we can pump water up a 
hill, and we make use of the eternal and immutable laws which cause 
it to descend, to distribute it so as best to serve our wants. In such 
a case it is for the community to decide whether the irrigation shall 
be left to each to manage for himself, of whether the best, quickest, 
and cheapest way will be for the State as a whole to take it in hand. 
In some cases the irrigation of a district, if it is to be done at all, 
must be undertaken by the State. So, I say that, although it is 
conceivable that an eight-hour day could be established without in- 
voking the law, it cannot so be established here and now except at 
a cost in time, money, and suffering, and at a risk of disorder and 
bloodshed, which no reasonable man will contemplate while another 
method remains untried. 

Clifford. But look at the success of the dock strike of last year. 

Beaulieu. Yes, what a noble example of courage and self-sacrifice 
those poor fellows gave to the world! 

Clifford. Here isacase. The dockers wanted certain rises of pay. 
Though unskilled and unorganised, they struck and got it. Had 
they elected to ask for shorter hours instead of higher wages, they 
would have been equally successful. And I contend that what they 
can do without State aid, any or all of the workers can do without 
State aid. 

Tranmere. That puts our friend in rather a tight place. 

Blake. On the contrary, it only shows the same ignorance of the 
real elements of that success as has been shown by workmen with 
less excuse for ignorance, who have tried to imitate it and failed 
lamentably. 

Tranmere. True enough, most of the big strikes since have been 
a walk-over for the employers. 

Blake. You will admit that I ought to know something of the 
difficulties of that strike, and, without wearying you with its history, 
I can say that the causes of its success are not likely to be present 
again fora long time. But I won’t rest my case on that. I merely 
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say that a victory by such methods costs the side that wins more 
than it obtains for them, inflicts great damage on the losers and 
the general community, and lays society open to dangers much 
greater than any loss of wages or profits. 

Tranmere. I have often seen that men usually lose as much wages 
as they gain by astrike. Say, for instance, your dockers gained a 
penny an hour or four shillings a week by being on strike for six 
weeks. It will take thirty weeks at the higher rate of wages to re- 
compense them for the loss of income during the strike, and a good 
many more before they are adequately repaid for their sufferings. 
Then many other workmen stopped work and lost their wages to help 
the dockers, and got no rise themselves. Then the immediate loss 
from the stoppage of the trade of the port of London, and the per- 
manent loss owing to the diversion of a portion of the trade, can 
hardly be estimated, but must have been enormous. I am not sorry 
the experiment was made, but it was not a cheap one. 

Blake. Yet our Radical economists think the question of reduced 
hours can be most speedily and cheaply settled by a series of such 
strikes on a huge scale and in every department of industry. 

Beaulieu. Oh, if these matters could only be settled by arbitra- 
tion, as we are going to settle wars between nations! 

Blake. The parallel is perhaps closer than you think between in- 
dustrial and military warfare. In the latter case the difficulty is to 
enforce the award of the arbitrator. If France and Germany are at 
loggerheads, for instance, you might conceivably settle the issue by 
arbitration if behind the award there was a power strong enough to 
crush to pieces either of the disputants should they attempt to dis- 
regard it. In industrial matters such a power exists in the shape 
of the policeman and the factory inspector, who can compel the work- 
men to keep order and the master to observe the regulations. 

Beaulieu. What has always struck me and filled me with hope 
was that during that dock strike the men showed such orderliness 
and such self-restraint. It was splendid. 

Higgs. But, you know, I am assured that the ‘ blacklegs,’ as they 
call them—the men who wanted to work during the strike—were in- 
timidated and grossly ill-treated. I know some of the dock directors 
personally, and they tell me that if the police had prevented intimi- 
dation the work need not have been stopped for more than a day or 
two. 

Tranmere. I would suggest that Beaulieu, the next time there 
is a big strike, should get himself up as an amateur ‘blackleg,’ and 
let us know what sort of a reception he gets from the strikers. 

Blake. Let me tell you one little incident which may help him to 
form an accurate opinion without undergoing an experience which 
might deprive the House of Lords of the chance of ever hearing him. 
One night it was ascertained that a train full of ‘ blacklegs’ was to 
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be run right into the docks without stopping at any of the places at 
which, on previous occasions, the pickets had been able to get at the 
new-comers and cajole or intimidate or bribe them into refusing to 
work. This was a serious matter, for if it had been found that this 
experiment was successful it would have been repeated, and train after 
train would have run into the docks the thousands of men all over 
England who were eager to accept any work at a pound a week. It 
was as though an army that had invested a fortress and knew that its 
garrison was on the point of capitulating for lack of food, suddenly 
heard that the besieged had cut through the lines at a place from 
which they could draw supplies sufficient to enable them to hold 
out for months. What would you have done in such a case, Lord 
Beaulieu, if you had been in command of the _ beleaguering 
force ? 

Beaulieu. Well, I don’t know. I think war is such a beastly busi- 
ness that I have even resigned my commission in the Yeomanry ; but 
I think—yes—if I wanted to take the town—I should try and stop 
those provisions going in. 

Tranmere. What! And actually authorise in cold blood the 
murder of thousands who never did you any harm, just because they 
were trying to get something to eat! I’m ashamed of you, and you 
a Vice-President of the League of Universal Peace! Why, you’re a 
bloodthirsty swashbuckler. 

Beaulieu. Oh, come now. I object to war because, you know, if 
you do go to war, you must kill or be killed. And in such circum- 
stances I should say it would be positively a duty to humanity to get 
the thing over as quickly as possible by cutting to pieces the first 
convoy of provisions and so showing the garrison that they hadn’t a 
chance and had better surrender. 

Blake. Then in the case of the strikers what would you have ad- 
vised, for, mind you, the introduction of that trainful of ‘ blacklegs ’ 
would certainly have made the strike a failure ? 

Beauliew. I should—no—I wouldn’t have taken the responsibility 
of advising, except, of course, to say that the strikers ought to do 
nothing rash or illegal, but keep order, you know, and retain the 
sympathy of the public. 

Tranmere. But the sympathy of the public would not stop the 
train. What did they do? 

Blake. Luckily, the train never started, as the ‘ blacklegs’ were 
dissuaded from coming before they left the town where they were 
enlisted. But, had it come down the line, I have reason to believe that 
it is probable that it would have left the metals at the top of a steep 
embankment. 

Higgs. I thought so, gentlemen, I thought so. Here we have 
it. Mr. Blake argues away, and I can see very well that he makes 
some impression upon you who have no practical knowledge of these 
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things. But now you see what all this means. He sits there as cool 
as a cucumber and advocates wholesale murder. If he can’t get it 
by fair means he’ll use foul. It’s Jack Sheppard over again. ‘ Your 
money or your life.’ If we hand over all our property quietly, well 
and good. But if we try to defend it—no argument but a bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss. Mark my words, gentlemen, if this sort of 
thing is not stopped, we shall live to see the County Council putting 
up a guillotine on Primrose Hill. 

Tranmere. And Mr. John Burns holding Beaulieu’s countenance 
up for the inspection of an admiring crowd with the remark, ‘ Behold 
the head of a man who didn’t know which side his bread was 
buttered.’ 

Blake. I don’t think Lord Beaulieu is likely to lose his head—in 
that sense. But you are labouring under a slight delusion, Mr. 
Higgs. It is not I, but you, who advocate the settlement of these 
disputes by such primitive if effective methods. 

Higgs. I? Why, I am prepared to support law and order to the 
last gasp. 

Blake. That is another phrase. I understand that you do not 
want the State to regulate hours by law, but to leave that matter for 
settlement by trade unions. 

Clifford. I want to see hours reduced. I yield to no man in my 
detestation of long hours and poor pay. But, I say, let the men do it 
themselves by their trade unions. 

Blake. And I say doing it by trade unions means doing it by 
strikes; and strikes can only be successful in the present condition 
of the labour market when the strikers can prevent ‘ blacklegs’ 
taking their places. And that means the use of force and violence. 
No moral suasion will prevent a starving man taking employment. 
It is of no use for the strikers to say ‘ blacklegs’ must not go to 
work unless they can enforce a sufficiently deterrent punishment on 
those who do. If it be for the good of the commonwealth that the 
work should not be done except on the strikers’ terms, I say punish 
the ‘ blacklegs’ according to recognised forms of law. You say, 
leave them to Judge Lynch. 

Tranmere. And Mr. Blake alone is the genuine supporter of law ? 

Clifford. I will not allow that. If Mr. Blake is right, and the 
settlement of industrial questions by voluntary combination neces- 
sarily involves civil war and Lynch law, I should feel obliged to recon- 
sider my refusal to include the regulation of the hours of labour of 
adults in the sphere of the State. But I will not take his word for 
it. I admit that he makes out something of a case and speaks from 
an experience which entitles him to be heard. Still, I will not sanc- 
tion an appeal to Parliament on this matter until the voluntary 
method be proved a failure. 
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Blake. Just so. You will wait to see civil war inflaming the pre- 
judices and exciting the passions of all classes before you will pay 
serious attention to the matter. You will do as you have done in 
Ireland. The Irish tenant groans under rack-rents fixed by ex- 
cessive competition for land, and you let him groan for years, saying 
that you are very sorry for him, but you can’t see what is to be 
done ; it is no business of the State to regulate rents and tinker with 
the laws of political economy. So you too offer the British worker 
crocodile sympathy and cheap advice to be patient and orderly and 
self-reliant. But one day the Irishman lays to heart your sermons 
about self-help and takes his own business in hand. He goes in for 
voluntary combination with the object of getting reduced rents. 
His difficulty, like the British worker’s, is with the ‘ blackleg,’ whom 
he calls a ‘land-grabber.’ If the ‘land-grabber’ can be prevailed on 
not to take the holding at more than the rent held by Judge Lynch’s 
tribunal to be fair, the tenant can protect himself by voluntary com- 
bination. But the ‘land-grabber’ is as impervious to moral suasion 
as the ‘blackleg,’ and exhortations, if they are to affect him, must 
take the shape of hot shot and cold steel. Aftera good deal of this, 
you wake up to the fact that it is the function of the State to banish 
political economy to Saturn, and that a court to fix fair rents has 
many advantages over the methods of Judge Lynch. 

Beaulieu. But you don’t compare the position of the prosperous 
English artisan with that of the wretched Irish cultivator ? 

Blake. No,I don’t. I know as well as you do, and am not afraid 
to say it, that the condition of the English worker as compared with 
that of the Irish represents a deeper misery affecting ten times as 
many persons—misery moreover almost entirely due to environment 
and hardly at all to national character. And the English and Scotch 
deserve redress as law-abiding people, who have not yet imbibed the 
new Radical doctrine that turbulence gives the only claim on the 
attention of high-minded statesmen. 

Tranmere. Without venturing on contentious matter, we may 
all agree that the Irish example cannot but have effect on the work- 
men of Great Britain if they think they have a grievance, but I 
hope they will avoid too faithful an imitation. 

Clifford. To tell the truth, if the workmen here were half as 
determined to get an eight-hour day by law as the Irish are to drive 
out the landlords, they would get it without much trouble. No 
Government could refuse them and live six months. 

Higgs. And no Government could pass such a law and live six 
months. You would have trade ruined, and thousands of men who 

had lost their employment would be crying for somebody’s blood. 
Blake. Well, as I told you, I am willing to set out the reasons 
that make me disagree with Mr. Higgs on that part of the subject 
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when opportunity offers. But for the present I only want to make 
it clear that the risk and difficulty of getting any considerable 
reduction of working hours without the aid of the law are so great, 
that the eight hours’ question is the question of an Eight Hours’ 
Bill or nothing. 

Beaulieu. Oh, you have quite converted me—at any rate, to 
your view on that. I shall never forget that incident about the 
train. 

Clifford. And I must say—and I hope you will tell your friends 
amongst the workmen in Castleton-on-the-Cole, Mr. Blake—that I 
will really devote all the attention I possibly can to further investiga- 
tion on these matters. 

Blake. I fancy they are pretty easy in their minds on that score 
without any assurance from me. 

Higgs. I mean to have it out with Mr. Blake about the damage 
to trade. I tell you it is not to be done. 

Blake. So the Liberals said fifty years ago about the Factory 
Acts. Spend the afternoon in reading up their speeches, Mr. Higgs, 
and you'll have a swarm of exploded arguments to launch at me 
when we meet again. 

H. H. CHAMpIon. 





II. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE IN TRADES UNIONISM. 


In the glory of success humble origins are often discounted. Indeed, 
humanity is somewhat disappointed when it finds that the causes of 
some of the marvels which have aroused its fear or admiration have 
been really insignificant ; and happy chance and evolution count for 
little in popular etsimation. In contemplating a great empire or an 
enduring institution it invariably accredits the founders with won- 
derful prescience, and with being as definite in their plans as is an 
architect when preparing for the erection of a house. This belief 
has probably had much to do with that hero-worship which has so 
often aroused the scorn of philosophers and the enthusiasm of poets. 
Nor are these characteristics peculiar to any age or people; even 
education and experience do not appreciably weaken their force. 
Who, for instance, would have thought, while recently reading the 
laments of the high-class press at the threatened break-up of the 
Trades Union Congress, that, less than twenty years ago, many of 
these journals derided this institution, represented its delegates as 
false prophets and confiscators, proclaimed its doctrines as revolu- 
tionary, called upon the Government to suppress such gatherings, 
and generally held it up to the contempt of mankind? Trades- 
unionists have realised more clearly than any other community the 
truth of the modern proverb, that ‘ nothing succeeds like success.’ 
Naturally, these annual gatherings of the Labour Parliament 
have become increasingly important in public estimation. They 
have aptly accorded with that cardinal feature of British legislation 
which depends upon direct experience rather than upon outside 
evidence. Prior to 1868 the masses were the sphinx of politics and 
of social reform. Politicians, writers, and reformers might claim to 
speak on their behalf; but, however powerful the advocate, there 
was always the doubt whether he had a mandate, or could to any 
extent decipher the wishes of the labouring classes. Obviously, the 
temptation for politicians to assume this réle twenty-five or thirty 
years ago was by no means great. The artisan population was 
generally voteless, and eould therefore exert little influence upon the 
House of Commons ; hence partisans could afford to treat it with in- 
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difference. But the extension of the franchise in 1868 wrought 
many wonders, not the least important of which were a competitive 
zeal on the part of the politicians to make friends with the new 
voters and the holding of the first Trades Union Congress. Needless 
to say that the promoters of this gathering never dreamt that subse- 
quent Congresses would assume the importance they have since at- 
tained ; nor had they any other definite object in view than to secure 
such legal reforms as would protect Trades Union funds and give to 
the members and their employers equality before the law. In other 
respects even the unofficial programme was of a severely practical 
character, embracing such projects as conciliation and arbitration, 
strikes and lock-outs, co-operation and national education. Politics 
were rigorously excluded. If anyone had any visionary scheme to 
proclaim, or entertained deep-laid plots upon society, he effectually 
kept them to himself; there was not the slightest tinge of Socialism 
in the proceedings of the Congress. 

An analysis of preceding gatherings throws considerable light 
upon the recent revolution at the Liverpool Congress. With very few 
exceptions, the delegates were veterans in the cause of Unionism ; 
nearly all held official positions, many being general secretaries. 
Now, the official mind is pretty much the same all the world over: 
a sense of responsibility and the drudgery of routine effectually 
checks theorising and prevents anything in the nature of hazardous 
experiments. The fact, therefore, that nearly all these Labour 
Parliaments have been composed of men who represented the execu- 
tive power rather than the idealism of labour was, no doubt, a com- 
forting feature to those who shudder at rapid changes; but it was a 
source of never-ending regret and chagrin to those crusading spirits 
who regard the reorganisation of society as of immediate importance. 
Hence arose those severe and embittered attacks of the Socialists during 
the several years of trade depression, when the unemployed thousands 
naturally lent a willing ear, and when the organised trades could render 
little assistance to unskilled labour. Although hard words may break 
no bones, they often leave a heritage of bitterness and evils the 
authors little anticipate. This fact goes far to explain the origin of 
the distinctive terms ‘ old unionism’ and ‘ new unionism.’ 

From 1868 to the present time party politics have been tabooed 
at the Trades Congresses. None knew better than the experienced 
officials who attended as delegates how keen was the party strife 
within some of the largest organisations, and particularly those which 
contributed the greatest sums of money. This was notably the case 
with the textile trades. Indeed, it required the most careful steering 
to avoid these difficulties; but, even then, success was not always 
achieved, and considerable dissatisfaction would occasionally manifest 
itself among the rank and file. It is owing to this fact that the 
official programme has been generally of a non-contentious and 
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stereotyped character. Even with the high hopes and the re- 
markable progress of the last twelve months, ‘The proposed Parlia- 
mentary Programme for the Session 1890,’ issued for the Liverpool 
Congress, only consisted of the following items: ‘1. Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill; 2. Certificates of Competency for men in charge of Steam 
Engines and Boilers; 3. The desirability of increasing the number of 
Factory and Workshop Inspectors; 4. The Right of the Relatives of 
Deceased Miners to be represented at Coroners’ Inquests ; 5. Public 
Contracts and Fair Wages; 6. Co-operation and its relation to Trades 
Unionism ; 7. Representation of Labour in Parliament.’ A few facts 
will illustrate the difficulties arising from political division which 
faced the Congress. Take, for instance, the gathering at Aberdeen in 
1884. In its report the Parliamentary Committee had to deplore the 
rejection of the Franchise Bill by the House of Lords. Now, although 
the question was of pre-eminent importance to the Congress, the 
Committee evidently dared not express its indignation against the 
Upper House in any stronger terms than the following: ‘The Com- 
mittee does not feel itself at liberty to discuss in this report the 
momentous question as to the continuation of a second Chamber of 
Parliament, but it cannot control the action of the Congress on this 
question even if it wished.’ During the week a motion in support 
of the extension of the franchise was carried, but in this the Con- 
gress only expressed its deep regrets that the House of Lords had 
rejected the Bill. Some of the delegates proposed an amendment 
calling for the ending of the Upper Chamber, but this was objected 
to as touching upon party politics, and was therefore withdrawn. 

In the following year reform was in the air, and as a general 
election was impending an address to the Trades was submitted by 
the committee ; but, as this only dealt with the time-honoured pro- 
gramme, it failed to satisfy the majority of Congress, who appended a 
number of advanced test questions dealing with such subjects as 
payment of members, free education, &c. This naturally gave offence 
to some of the organisations, but beyond vague grumblings no definite 
steps were taken to express disapproval ; but this, no doubt, was owing 
to the fact that, soon after the Congress dissolved, the country was 
thrown into the turmoil of a general election. This discontent, how- 
ever, found expression at the meeting in 1886 from more than one 
delegate. Matters were brought to a climax at Swanseain 1887. On 
the first day of the session a delegate moved the suspension of 
the standing orders in order to discuss the suppression of public 
meetings in Ireland. Now it was a somewhat significant indication 
of the fear of many of the older representatives as to this introduction 
of politics that forty-nine voted in favour of the previous question 
to fifty-one for. Undeterred by this warning, a sweeping vote of 
censure was passed upon the Government for suppressing the meet- 


ing at Ennis on the previous Sunday. It soon became apparent that 
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this action had given offence to a number of unions, especially in 
Lancashire. Condemnatory resolutions were passed ; threats were 
made by more than one organisation that, if such a policy were per- 
sisted in, they would leave the Congress; and in some cases the 
annual grants were either refused or only carried by narrow majori- 
ties. It is a significant fact that from henceforth the item of ‘land 
reform,’ which had for years figured on the programme, was quietly 
omitted, while something like an understanding prevailed amongst 
many of the older delegates that for the good of the Congress poli- 
tical questions should be as far as possible ignored. 

Naturally these keen party differences placed the Congress in a 
dilemma. The extension of the franchise had enlarged its powers and 
opportunities ; but every step it took brought it nearer the political 
arena. Well-nigh every reform it demanded was found amid the list of 
party cries. It could not stand still, but must either go forward or 
die. And yet an advanced policy was full of danger, for it inevitably 
meant the secession of some of the strongest and the richest unions, 
and, as a consequence, the threatened breakdown of the Congress 
during periods of depression. It was the recognition of this danger 
which in 1886 led to the formation of the Labour Electoral Associa- 
tion, wherein all unions prepared for advanced political action could 
unite. This organisation was also made sufficiently broad to embrace 
all bodies which sought to promote labour representation in Parlia- 
ment and on local bodies. The wisdom of this step has been demon- 
strated by the continued agitation in favour of direct representation, 
by the return of over 120 labour members to local bodies during the 
last four years, and by the remarkably successful Labour Electoral 
Congress held at Hanley last Easter, when seventy delegates, repre- 
senting 400,000 workmen, attended. Itis probably owing to the fact 
that political feeling had thus found a safe and legitimate outlet that 
little party friction arose in the Trades Congress of 1888 and 1889. 

But the reviving trade of last year wrought several notable 
miracles. The disorganised and the unskilled, who had drunk at 
the fountain of Socialism when work was scaree and hope was low, 
now flew to the oft-derided trades-unionism in order to improve their 
condition. All rejoiced in their victories, and felt that a new and 
brighter era was opening up for oppressed humanity. And it was 
certainly a fitting circumstance in this regenerating movement 
that several of the ablest and most devoted leaders should be noted 
Socialists, who had preached the gospel of discontent for so long a 
period into apparently deaf ears. The results, however, proved that 
it was a case of casting bread upon the waters and finding it after 
many days. Many of these new unions had remarkable character- 
istics. Not only were they of a distinctly militant type, but they 
regarded their political organisation as of the greatest importance. 
To them the ballot-box was a powerful lever, and they meant to use 
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it to checkmate the power of capital. The object of at least some 
of the leaders was recently aptly expressed by two of the ablest and 
most trusted, in the following words: ‘ Our ideal is a co-operative 
commonwealth.’ 

Prior to the Liverpool Trades Congress there had never been 
any opportunity for the apostles of the two schools of Trades- 
Unionism to discuss their differences. Accordingly, the recent 
gathering was anticipated with considerable interest, and in some 
cases anxiety. When the forces were numbered it was found that 
there were more than twice as many delegates as on any previous 
occasion. But for several unfortunate circumstances, great and sub- 
stantial results might have been achieved, instead of irritation, 
distrust, annoyance, and disunion. Of course no one was to blame 
because the hall was too small and the delegates were crowded to- 
gether, meanwhile suffering from the bad ventilation. If the state of 
the digestion affects the poetic mind, these adverse conditions no 
doubt added to the electrical state of the meeting. At the most 
critical moments the Congress became uncontrollable; it frequently 
lapsed into the greatest confusion, and as a consequence the meeting 
literally drifted into the most grievous blunders, which would not 
have been possible had the more experienced delegates been allowed 
opportunities to point out the mistakes. Of course, to people at a 
distance these incidents may appear trivial, but to those seated 
within the charmed circle they were important factors in the 
threatened break-up of the Congress. 

On the Monday there was undoubtedly a kindly feeling on the 
part of the older delegates towards their ‘new’ brethren ; a general 
desire all round, in fact, to shake hands and be friends. The truce 
was, however, a short one. On Tuesday a severe onslaught was 
made on the Parliamentary Committee for its alleged neglect to push 
the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, and for its apathy concerning federa- 
tion. As some of the advanced leaders were especially severe in their 
criticism, hostility began to manifest itself in a marked manner. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to detail the many acrimonious discus- 
sions; it will be sufficient to indicate one or two points where the 
new unionists came into direct conflict with the old. Take the 
debate on labour representation. Although a sweeping amendment 
had been accepted on this question, Mr. M‘Donald, one of the 
Socialist delegates from London, moved ‘that no candidates should 
receive the support of working men unless they declare in favour of 
the nationalisation of land, shipping, railways, and all other means 
of production.’ He declared that, ‘ as one of the Socialist party of 
Great Britain, he took this the first opportunity of presenting the 
question of Socialism to the members of the old Trades Union.’ 
Fifty-five voted in favour of this amendment and 263 against. To 
the delegates and the trades who had hitherto objected to the intro- 
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duction of politics into the Congress this declaration, with others of 
a similar character, was extremely distasteful; but, although the 
cotton representatives took no immediate action, this debate was 
certainly one of the determining causes which led to the resignation 
of Mr. Birtwistle. 

But the Congress was only on the threshold of its troubles. 
With Thursday morning came the discussion on the Eight Hours 
Question. In the fevered state of the meeting the wisest conclusion 
could hardly be hoped for. The resolution submitted was of the 
most sweeping character, calling for ‘a reduction of the working 
hours in all trades to eight per day or a maximum of forty-eight per 
week,’ by Parliamentary enactment. It is unnecessary to follow the 
debate through its varying phases, but the issue was complicated by 
the keen division between the miners’ delegates respecting an Eight 
Hours Bill for mines. The pitmen of Northumberland and Durham 
saw in the proposal a serious danger to their six and seven hours’ 
systems. On the other hand, the sixty or seventy delegates con- 
nected with the Miners’ Federation read the proposition from the 
miners’ standpoint alone; if the motion was carried it would 
strengthen their hands in pushing their particular measure. That 
many of the latter had no intention of forcing an eight hours law 
upon the general trades of the country is evidenced by the fact that 
Mr. Bailey, who voted for the original motion, suggested the follow- 
ing addition, ‘ when demanded by a special plébiscite taken by such 
trades and industries.’ This, however, was not put to the vote, the 
president stating that he ‘did not think he should be doing right in 
accepting at present an amendment of which notice had not been 
given.’ Nor were these the only representatives who voted for the 
resolution in the anticipation that it would be amended upon the 
lines just indicated. The president in his address had vigorously de- 
clared for the plébiscite policy; a number of delegates sitting near me 
had the same object in view, and I, as one voting for an Eight Hours 
Bill, was certainly not in favour of forcing upon any occupation a 
measure limiting their hours of labour. If a majority claimed it, 
that was another matter, and there could be no valid reason for 
refusing it. This was undoubtedly the position of at least three- 
fourths of the Congress. 

Considerable discontent prevailed at this time amongst many 
of the older delegates. But even then the cotton operatives did 
not appear to abandon hope of arriving at some amicable under- 
standing. They held a meeting on Thursday night and decided 
to allow Messrs. Mawdsley and Birtwistle to stand as candidates for 
the Parliamentary Committee. Both were elected by good majorities. 
But the ballot-box also brought out one of the most vexatious com- 
plications which the Trades Congress has ever experienced. Mr. 
Fenwick, M.P., had already been elected secretary, but it was also 
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found that both Mr. Pickard, M.P., and Mr. John Wilson, M.P., had 
each secured sufficient votes to entitle them to sit upon the com- 

mittee. The latter stood aside in accordance with Standing Order 

24, which stipulates that ‘in no case shall two members of one trade, 

or two representatives from one trade’s council, be elected on the 

Parliamentary Committee.’ According to custom, and twenty years’ 

reading of the standing orders, Mr. Pickard should also have been 

set aside; but this the eight hours majority would not allow, and 

by resolution declared ‘ That, although the Parliamentary Committee 

already includes a representative of the miners, Mr. Pickard should 

be allowed to retain his seat on the Parliamentary Committee.’ This 

action has been defended on the ground that the cotton industry 

had possessed two representatives on that body for years, viz. Messrs. 

Birtwistle and Mawdsley, a weaver and a spinner, two very distinct 
branches of trade. Had Messrs. Fenwick and Pickard been an iron- 
stone miner and a coalminer respectively no complaint could have 
been made ; the case would have been parallel with that given above. 
The situation is all the more serious inasmuch as every industry 
unrepresented on the committee feels aggrieved at this dual repre- 
sentation. It is to be hoped, however, that this irritation will not 
show itself in reduced subscriptions. It was a grievous mistake on the 
part of the majority to insist on this point ; by waiving it they would 
probably have escaped the resignation of Mr. Birtwistle and its atten- 
dant dangers. Even had the latter retired on his own responsibility 
the matter would have been serious enough, but it assumed an 
ominous aspect as the unanimous instruction of the cotton operatives 
at a meeting on the Saturday morning. 

These accumulating shocks have left a deep and unpleasant 
impression on the minds of many delegates, and it is doubtful 
whether the Trades Congress will ever again be so representative 
of the whole of the labour of the country as it has been for 
years. A strong stimulus has been given to the latent feeling 
of several Lancashire trades to sever themselves from it ; additional 
vigour has been lent to the movement in favour of an exclusive 
Congress of the textile trades and a serious blow has been 
struck at that esprit de corps which animated the veterans. What- 
ever may have been the shortcomings of the latter, their personal 
influence with their organisations did much to found the Congress 
and maintain it in vigour during the gloomy years of trade depres- 
sion. In Lancashire, at least, the textile combinations exert a com- 
manding influence upon Trades-Unionism, and their secession from 
the Labour Parliament would probably cause the withdrawal of a 
number of Trades Councils and local unions. Once commenced, 
the disintegrating movement would be rapid, and in a few short 
years thoroughly disastrous. 

Of course, in a democratic assembly financial considerations may 
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not carry the greatest weight; but in this case they are very im- 
portant factors. Never before were so many instructions given to 
the Parliamentary Committee. To thoroughly carry them out would 
entail an expenditure of probably double the amount of money this 
body is possessed of; but the withdrawal of the cotton trades would 
mean a loss of 100/. per annum, or practically one-eighth of the con- 
tributed income of the committee. Grievous as this double loss 
would be, it might be borne if there were any hopeful signs that the 
new and advanced organisations would permanently replace the 
seceders. But there are not. One organisation, with 60,000 
members, contributed 10s. and sent nine delegates; another, with 
56,000 members, subscribed 2/. and sent four representatives ; one, 
with 1,200 members, had two delegates but subscribed nothing. And 
so on until, in the language of the indignant President of the Weavers’ 
Association, ‘ they had forty societies sending seventy delegates and 
only contributing 4/. to the Parliamentary Committee’s Fund.’ Of 
course a money test is always objectionable, but it is difficult to see 
how important benefits can be secured by this organisation without 
paying for them. Last year the meetings of the committee, the 
secretaries’ and treasurers’ salaries, rent of offices, postage, &c., only 
amounted to 701/. 12s. 2d.; a very small sum indeed when the 
amount of work accomplished is considered. But this was gathered 
in when the trades were thoroughly united, and when traditional 
pride in their Congress was unbroken. For the good of labour it is 
to be hoped that, despite the rude shocks this institution has recently 
received, the ‘ old’ and the ‘ new’ will rally to its support. 

The new unionists are of course animated with the most laud- 
able desire to make the Congress an effective instrument for the 
emancipation oflabour. There is no evidence that they wish to shirk 
their duties with respect to it, and, not while they have the power 
and the means, to loyally support it. But it would be folly to ignore 
the fact that some of these unions would succumb in the early stages 
of another severe commercial depression. The unemployed from the 
rural districts, from the skilled trades and from numberless industries 
may be again found, as in comparatively recent times, struggling for 
employment at the dock-gates, at the gas-yards, and wherever there 
is hope to earn a meal. God send that these days may be far distant! 
But we have no guarantee as to their nearness or remoteness; and it 
will be well if their grim shadows are not already creeping over us. 
For the union with a small balance it will be a life-and-death struggle. 
There will in some cases be neither power nor ability to support the 
Trades Congress, however keen the wish. But if prior to this several 
of the older and stronger unions should have seceded from the 
Congress, from whatever cause, then this institution, which has been 
the glory of labour, will, by its weakness, damage rather than 
strengthen the cause for which it has been the mouthpiece. 
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From this point of view there is, no doubt, considerable wisdom in 
the political policy of some of the unions. Should the Miners’ 
Federation, for instance, succeed in forcing through Parliament a 
Miners’ Eight Hours Bill before the next trade depression sets in, the 
pitmen will thereby have fixed their unions upon a firm and lasting 
footing, and have gone far to minimise any future distress in the 
mining population. But similar tactics are much more difficult in 
the large towns, where identity of interest amongst the various sec- 
tions of workmen is seldom acknowledged. And yet the labouring 
classes will within a few years be as united in their demands for 
labour reform as the miners now are. 

Whatever the distant future may have in store for organised 
labour, it would be a signal misfortune for division to take place now. 
Fortunately Mr. Birtwistle, in an explanatory circular recently issued 
to the cotton trades, indicates a basis from which all sections may 
safely work. He observed that ‘we had no objection to support an 
Eight Hours Bill for miners and some other special industries.’ The 
necessary steps to secure unity cannot be taken by irresponsible 
parties. Seeing, however, that the majority of the Parliamentary 
Committee are legal eight hours advocates, that body could with 
advantage allay any irritation and bring about a reconciliation. 
Two courses are open to them. They can announce to the trades 
that they regard the sense of the Congress as in favour of the 
plébiscite policy; or they can ask the delegates to answer test 
questions as to whether they intended an eight hours law to be 
generally compulsory, or only to be applied at the request of the 
majority of persons engaged in any given industry. 

The public are interested parties in this dispute. Organised 
labour is articulate; the expression of its desires is the safety valve 
of society. No section of the workers can dissever themselves from 
their fellows without weakening their own position, and our fac- 
tories and workshops are not yet in such a satisfactory condition 
as to allow the cotton operatives to do this with advantage. The 
time is ripe for a great forward movement ; the principle of combi-— 
nation has laid deep hold of the people; public sympathy is with 
the oppressed classes ; foreign labour is awakening from its lethargy ; 
Continental Governments are prepared to legislate; and all that is 
needed for the British trades is to forget differences and annoyances 
and to lay down the lines of a wise and beneficent policy. It is their 


duty to themselves and to the State. 
T. R. THRELFALL. 
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III. 
WHAT ARE THE IDEALS OF THE MASSES? 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’s death marks our epoch as one blest by wide 
religious toleration. No party leader as eminent in politics as was 
Cardinal Newman in religion would be likely to receive after death 
such universal chorus of praise. Yet Cardinal Newman, though he 
disclaimed the title, was above all things a leader of men. Though 
his life was the life of a saint, his voice was the voice of a champion. 
He revelled in polemics, and he excelled inthem. For thirteen years 
no Anglican fought harder and used sharper weapons on behalf of 
the Anglo-Catholic Church than he. He was imbued with the sense 
that ‘ opposition to the Church of Rome was part of the theology’ of 
the Church of England, and that ‘ he who could not protest against 
the Church of Rome was no true divine in the English Church.’ 
From this view, though he changed his point of sight, he never 
departed. Later on he came to acknowledge that ‘ Protestantism was 
the dreariest of possible religions ; that the thought of the Anglican 
service made him shiver, and the thought of the Thirty-nine Articles 
made him shudder.’ A generation ago the severity of language with 
which he adorned this theme would have been resented by English 
clergymen and Anglican congregations. ‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ would 
have had no place in Church song. It is a curious example of liberal 
toleration that the opponent and critic should have been forgotten,. 
and only the poet and saint remembered. 

The question naturally strikes the mind whether to-day in 
England any religious difference of opinion whatever could raise more 
than a passing gust of popular prejudice. Passion seems to have 
passed out of the religious atmosphere of the nation. To many who 
can look back to those years eventful for the Church, when Froude’s 
Remains was published, and when Dr. Pusey first connected himself 
with the nameless movement then in full swing, to which he subse- 
quently stood sponsor, the religious flutter occasioned by Moody and 
Sankey, or Mr. Bradlaugh, or General Booth, appear no more than 
flashes of sheet lightning. The storm passed away ages ago. 
Curiously enough, Charles Greville, living in placid circles of racing 
or political gossip, seems not to have seen the Tracts for the Times 
or heard of their authors. If he did, he thought them ephemeral, 
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and unworthy of notice. But younger men than he, men young 
enough to appreciate Tennyson, men who had passed into the 
universities from public schools, and had issued forth into the world 
imbued with the influences of Arnold on the one hand, or Dr. New- 
man on the other, in spite of the engrossing political struggles of 
the day, were, perhaps, more passionately affected by Tract 90 than 
by any utterance of Cobden or Bright. 

Nothing is more certainly true, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, 
than ‘ that according to the constitution of the human mind, every- 
thing tends towards fixity as life proceeds, and that, upon the whole, 
each generation of our gentry carry with them to the grave that set 
of doctrinal and ecclesiastical impressions which they received at the 
university, without material enlargement or modification.’ 

Consequently, before 1833, the majority of educated Englishmen 
were content with a sleepy acquiescence in orthodox doctrine of the 
Georgian divines, administered by orthodox clergy of the good old- 
fashioned type exemplified by George Eliot in Adam Bede. But 
when the mystical year 1830, with its sudden upheaval of traditions, 
political and social, all over Europe had passed away, young men’s 
minds, roused to contemplate drastic changes, turned critically towards 
the religion of their fathers. 

If Puseyism, as it was ultimately called, was the reaction under 
such leaders as Keble and Newman, partly against ‘liberalism’ and 
partly against the high-and-dry ‘ country clergy,’ it was followed by 
reactions quite as violent against itself. Yet the High Churchmen of 
forty years ago, undergraduates then, are the High Churchmen of to- 
day who look uneasily at the generation passing into middle age, 
and with dread at the younger generation coming to early manhood. 
If the authors of Lux Mundi cause trouble within the Church, the 
men who at Oxford have grown up under the singularly unentbusiastic 
Master of Balliol, or at Cambridge under the author of Hece Homo 
and Mr. Henry Sidgwick, are not likely to ‘tend towards fixity as life 
proceeds ’ in orthodox Anglican doctrine. 

For the past fifteen years at Oxford, Canon King, now Bishop of 
Lincoln, and at Cambridge, Canon Westcott, now Bishop of Durham, 
have established influence over small knots of young men. But the 
tone of neither university has been set by them. And if Mr. Glad- 
stone is correct in believing that each ‘ generation of our gentry carry 
with them to the grave that set of doctrinal and ecclesiastical impres- 
sions, which they received at the university,’ then it may be safely 
asserted that among the vast majority of men under forty indifference 

to doctrinal disputes rather than toleration is the dominant feeling. 
Half a century ago, when Cardinal Newman was on his death-bed as- 
an Anglican—for so he expressed it—men disputed religious doctrines, 
if with bitterness, at least with ardent faith. Pusey, Ward, Williams 
never doubted in the sense that Arthur Clough doubted then— 
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corrupted, as Dr. Arnold thought, by the contagion of Tractarians— 
and everyone doubts now. Anglicans in those days were as positive of 
their faith as Catholics are certain of theirs in these. Whereas the 
spirit of doubt, bred of historical criticism applied to religion, of 
biological science applied to morals, has swept over the Church of 
England. It has softened her asperities. Prejudice has almost 
vanished under its breath. Jews, formerly scorned, are regarded 
with friendliness; Dissenters, formerly hated, with respect; and 
Catholics, formerly feared, with interest, and in many cases, such as 
Cardinal Manning and the late Cardinal Newman, with affection. 

To what cause is this change due? If Matthew Arnold’s vision 
was clear, the widespread indifference to religious controversy is owing 
to the decline of middle-class influence in England. In his view 
middle-class liberalism broke the Oxford movement. For a while its 
force was irresistible. Then suddenly it was thrust into the second 
rank, became a power of yesterday, and lost the future. It has re- 
ceived no effectual support from the flower of English youth educated 
at the universities. If the new power, the power of the masses, has 
ideals of its own, those ideals are clearly altogether outside the sphere of 
religion. The religious complexion of the old popular leaders was never 
left in doubt. With men of the stamp of Bright or Forster or Shaftes- 
bury, keen politicians as they were, religion openly avowed took pre- 
cedence of politics. But who knows or inquires into the religious 
opinions of Mr. Burns or Mr. Labouchere? Forty years since, confi- 
dence would not have been unreservedly bestowed by the middle-class 
dispensers of power, in some difficult social crisis, upon Cardinal Wise- 
man or John Stuart Mill. To-day, on the other hand, would not the 
men who preponderate in governing England, accept unquestioning the 
advice or decisions of Cardinal Manning or Mr. John Morley in matters 
which most nearly touch their daily lives? During Cardinal Man- 
ning’s noble efforts to settle the dockers’ strike, no question was ever 
raised by those he was assisting, or by onlookers, as to his authority 
or position. It is true that to take precedence in charity is one 
thing, while to receive precedence in rank is a very different thing. 
What was obviously an act of mere courtesy on the part of the Lord 
Mayor of London raised protests at once. But from whom? From 
the masses? It would be interesting to know whether among the 
anonymous letter-writers to the Times newspaper, many recent 

graduates of the universities, or representatives of what are called 
the ‘masses,’ could be found. Such a point as ‘courtly precedence ’ 
would excite no jealousy except among middle-class Englishmen, 
and by the masses it would be altogether ignored. Of course it may 
be argued that the English character has become more tolerant in 
the highest and most liberal sense; and men, who feel strongly 
themselves on ritual and dogma, are content to admit that others 
may hold different views without having deserved excommunication. 
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But is it not more probable that whatever individuals may secretly 
hold, public opinion, now representing different orders of men, has 
grown careless about dogma, and indifferent to ecclesiastical impres- 
sions ? 

Before many years pass away, all doubt upon the point will be 
set at rest. 

In former days, however, Englishmen who thought about public 
affairs, whatever their ecclesiastical bias, and whose minds carried 
beyond their domestic wants, formed or imbibed lofty ideals. The 
aristocracy, from immemorial times, up to their meridian of power 
under Mr. Pitt, took noble care of individual liberty and of national 
fame. The middle classes, when their turn came to rule, proved them- 
selves to be animated before all by Christian teaching. Their chosen 
leaders, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, have gloried in apply- 
ing Christian ethics to politics, and have even extended them to the 
domain of every-day international life. 

But what of the masses of the proletariat ? Are not their ideals 
somewhat vague and meagre, and is not religion in a dogmatic sense 
altogether beyond their horizon. Were a religious census taken in 
England, with accurate results, what kind of tale would be told ? 
In Canada and Australasia, where it is attempted to ascertain religi- 
ous figures, it is admitted that vast numbers give their nominal al- 
legiance to Churches, to which in no serious sense they belong. Still 
if the masses, or working classes, have no religion, have they lofty 
ideals of state duty or national sacrifice? The great problem of the 
future, for England and the English race, lies in the answer to the 
question whether or no the artisans, the labouring classes, will de- 
velop an altruistic ideal. At present individual effort, among the 
masses, is limited to some simple domestic aim. A man wishes to 
improve his own position, or that of hisfamily. Any idea of sacrifice 
on behalf of a cause, worldly or unworldly, is beyond his imagination. 
This is true of the vast majority of cases. Undoubtedly Idealism, 
whether knightly, religious, or patriotic, developed slowly among the 

classes who formerly ruled England. It was a virtue not inherent 
in Norman nobles or in British merchants. It was the growth of 
centuries, fostered by the lessons of poets or preachers, and flourished 
as the standard of living was generally raised, along with the other 
standards of morals and ideas. We should not expect to find among 
the barons who fought at Bosworth or their wives, a man like 
Colonel Hutchinson and his wife Lucy, who seem to fit in so neatly 
with the lofty enthusiasms of the Great Rebellion. Again, a real 
character, although chosen from noble fiction, like Dinah Morris, 
would seem anachronistic even in the seventeenth century. George 
Eliot had observed the working classes as she had observed others. 
Yet in Silas Marner there is no idealism beyond the golden-haired 
Eppie, and Felix Holt was not a genuine workman. More recent 
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writers, notably the author of the Revolution in Tanner’s Lane 
have seen glimmerings of the sacred fire in men of the artisan class, 
Mr. Tom Mann, whose name is now familiar to most readers of news- 
papers, appears to possess in a high degree, whether his aims are ill 
or well directed, the genuine intellectual enthusiasm and reach of 
soul which raise high hopes for the future of his order. Doubtless, 
numerous examples could be discovered, but they would require 
seeking. Among the prosperous middle classes, the puritan spirit 
which is characteristic of them, with its narrowness and nobleness as 
well, does not require seeking. You feel it in the atmosphere 
‘which surrounds them. 

At the Trades Union Congress held in Liverpool, where the 
working classes were represented fully, the discussions, full of 
interest and eagerness and practical enthusiasm as they were, cer- 
tainly lacked idealism. No speaker, as speakers were reported, 
touched a deeper note. It was impossible not to feel the want of 
orators with the tone of mind which marked Mr. Bright and his 
companions. Mr. Carnegie, addressing Scotsmen at Dundee on the 
merits of republican forms in government, suggested, indeed, ideas 
to his democratic audience beyond immediate material advantage. 
His references to universal brotherhood, to a federation of the world, 
accelerated by the spread of the English-speaking race, seemed to 
move the pulse of his hearers. Perhaps on the lines of the ‘ Inter- 
national’ some creed of ‘ Pax Britannica’ might seem to the English 
people worth all personal sacrifices. To make England inclined, as 
she once was, ‘to shrink into her narrow self,’ in reality the ‘ tutelary 
angel of the human race,’ might possibly become an object to 
Englishmen in a wider sense than Burke ever dreamed. Mr. Car- 
negie lays stress wisely upon the expansion of English blood and 
English speech. Federation of these, he thinks, if it ever is accom- 
plished, might make a greater England the arbitress not of Europe 
only but of the world. She could enjoin disarmament and enforce 
order. It is certain, and the point might be pressed, that the only 
common denominator between England and the wider England 
beyond the ocean is that of Labour. If ever a girdle is to be woven 
round our England and Australasia and Africania and the lost 
America, it will be by the hands of the working classes. Princes 
and peers and plutocrats, however willing, are powerless here. 
Though they have speech in common, the blood is not theirs. The 
common people of England, as they are sometimes called, may 
possibly federate the English race. That is an ideal before which 
all efforts of their predecessors with ruling attributes sink into in- 
significance. It is an ideal worthy of the dream of a great ruling 
class, the mightiest of all ruling classes, an educated, self-governing 


people. 
It must, however, not be forgotten that if it is rare to find a mam 
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capable of using profitably and nobly great riches, to make profitable 
-or noble use of poverty is rarer still. For this reason the sense of 
mankind long ago decided that both extremes of wealth and poverty 
were undesirable, and were if possible to be prevented. Certainly 
the efforts to prevent them have not hitherto heen happy. The doc- 
trines of a political economy based on that curious type, an individual 
animated solely by a self-regarding desire to accumulate as much 
wealth as possible, have singularly failed to do so. In England the 
vich grow richer, and the poor poorer every day. A new school of 
economic philosophy condescends to admit that men have other pas- 
sions besides that for wealth, and other virtues besides that of self- 
interest. In this admission lies a new-born hope forthe future. For 
the moment you abandon the firm ground that every man is the best 
judge of his own interest, and that his interest is invariably financial 
to the exclusion of all other considerations, deduction after deduction 
may lead you into endless labyrinths of what economists consider false 
sentiment. Among the many forms of false sentiment very noble ideals 
find place. It is difficult for example to see how any strict economist 
of the old school could logically approve of Trades Unions or their 
methods. For a Trades Union is the negation of the principles, 
‘every man for himself,’ ‘the supply follows the demand,’ and of the 
individual struggle for life. Combination is a plan invented to defeat 
the Darwinian theory ; to minimise the severity of natural laws against 
the weaker members of society. The sanctions of combination, which 
give to Trades Unionism its force, are those practices, said to be 
illegal, but nevertheless freely used, of boycotting, of picketing, and 
of intimidation. A priori these methods appear dangerous and bad. 
Are they indispensable ? It is ardently asserted that they are used with 
beneficial results, and only in rare instances misused. No anomaly 
could be greater, and no breach of apparently essential laws more in- 
congruous. Yet who can doubt that the laws deliberately enacted 
against these methods have been broken, and that the world in general 
and England in particular have widely benefited in consequence ? 
English policy is indeed reared on paradox. Laws are enacted, are 
broken, and society seems none the worse, but all the better. No 
doubt some of the methods employed are rough. Strikes are but a 
coarse method of adjusting legitimate disputes between employer and 
employed. Yet the moment that any proposal is made with the inten- 
tion of minimising the suffering inevitable from coarse methods of 
the kind, the parrot cry of ‘ socialism’ is raised, and no arguments 
however quietly urged will receive attention. Yet it may be that 
from combinations such as these, from the effort to effect them, and 
utilise them, there will spring the new Ideal for which we are seeking. 
The people, half educated, are anxious for guidance. They are be- 
wildered by noisy agitators for and against their well-being. At 
present they look in vain for high leadership. 
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From the Church of England they receive little attention or as- 
distance. Frederick Maurice forty years ago, Mr. Stubbs quite re- 
cently, are names of notable Churchmen who were yet something more 
to the labouring masses. But the Archbishops and Bishops, with the 
exception of the late Bishop of Durham, stand loftily aloof from the 
turbulent swaying crowd of their fellow-countrymen. Among 
Christian ecclesiastics Cardinal Manning alone has stepped down from 
his archiepiscopal throne and stood face to face with the people. And 
of prominent politicians who, except Mr. John Morley, has ventured 
to speak freely and openly to them on the topics which fill their daily 
thoughts? All respect and admiration is due to him for his boldness 
in holding to old doctrines which are unpopular and discredited. No 
greater service, except his conversion to the opposite views, could be 
rendered to the working classes than Mr. John Morley is rendering to 
them by opposing the demand for legislative interference with the 
hours of labour. It is a disputable question, upon which thoughtful 
and practical men strongly differ. It involves a departure in legis- 
lation full of grave results to commercial interests. It requires 
thorough discussion. Mr. John Morley’s opposition insures this. If 
he is defeated in debate and worsted in the struggle, as he probably 
will be, the working classes will owe him no grudge. For if they can 
triumph over him, they may be doubly reliant on the strength and 
justice of their cause. Mr. John Morley has only their interest in 
view. His opinion as to what constitutes their interest differs from 
that of the advocates of a short labour day. 

But where are the other professed leaders of the people? What 
are they waiting for? It is not, as many of them seem to think, a 
question of what the majority of the working classes want. The 
question is whether what the working classes want is really for their 
good. The working classes are eminently reasonable. They are 
prepared to yield to argument, and to be coxvinced. They look 
for leadership, but it is strangely long in manifesting itself. As 
Edmund Burke educated the nation in Liberal principles, as 
Mr. Disraeli educated his party in tactics,as Mr. Gladstone educated 
his in policy, so the masses to day await the teaching of experienced 
and honest statesmanship on the unsettled questions to which they 
have recently awakened. 

It is high time that others beside Mr. John Morley stepped into 
the arena. Irelandis no doubt anabsorbing topic. It is the favourite 
battle-ground of party fighting. The claims of Irishmen, too, are 
irresistibly strong for priority of treatment. But to the most careless 
observer it is clear that other matters besides Ireland are disturbing 
the surface of English life ; and that moral forces recently called into 
active existence are beginning to make themselves felt. The social 
relations of classes to each other, of labour to capital, of man to 
woman, of both to the state, are all destined to be tested by the new 
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state power just feeling its strength. Is it not of vital importance 
to us that the guidance of this new state power should be in good 
hands? That is to say, in the hands of men themselves actuated by 
deep and enduring principles, and prepared to use their influence 
with a view to their primary enforcement. 

Material improvement, betterment of social conditions, more 
equal distribution of wealth, all these are aims excellent in 
themselves. But these objects as they present themselves in a 
practical shape to men, can scarcely be attained, should they make 
any demand upon personal sacrifice, unless behind the effort to 
achieve them lies some strong unselfish motive power. That seems 
to be a fair inference from the story of the past. In former struggles 
Englishmen have keenly felt this stronger motive. It has been 
relied upon by statesmen in the past to obtain the consent of their 
countrymen to great sacrifices. 

Burke’s appeal to the national love of liberty was necessary to 
carry through the great war against Napoleon. 

Wilberforce would have had a poor chance of abolishing slavery 
had he not felt himself and known how to awake in others the love 
of abstract justice. 

And finally Mr. Gladstone, by applying Christian morality to 
international quarrels, was able to avert a fratricidal war with 
America, which under the aristocratic government of forty years 
before could not have been prevented. 

At the present time, is any question more full of grave import 
for the future, than to determine what are the deeper motives in the 
working classes to which an appeal can be made, and whether their 
leaders are willing and competent to make it ? 

If this paper can stir in one or two minds a wish to grapple with 
this question, and to spread the desire in others, the object of the 
writer will be more than accomplished. 

REGINALD B, BRETT. 


VoL. XXVIII.—No. 164 
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THE AWAKENING OF JAMAICA. 


Ir seventy years ago the subject of Jamaica were mentioned in a 
London drawing-room, in all probability there would have been found 
present several persons interested in that colony who could speak not 
alone of the island as a whole, but who could enter into the local 
imterests of its different parishes, a designation of the divisions of 
the island whose internal arrangements are similar to those of an 
English county. Some in their young days had braved the dangers 
ef pirates and privateers, and visited their properties—even under 
the expensive system of slavery a certain source of wealth ; others 
had sons or relatives residing on the Jamaican estates, and living a 
life of luxurious ease and boundless hospitality. The island was well 
known. The American colonies were gone. Beyond the maritime 
provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the settlement of 
Canada had hardly begun. The North-West Provinces were unex- 
plored. Newfoundland was a mere fishing station. The advent of 
Englishmen to the Cape of Good Hope was unwelcome to the Dutch 
settlers, who, but a short time before, had succumbed to superior 
force. Natai was but a name. The compulsory settlement of Van 
Diemen’s Land and New South Wales had not foreshadowed the 
splendid results that followed the discovery of gold. Jamaica was 
the centre of the colonial possessions of Great Britain, ‘Lord of 
Jamaica ’ being from the time of Charles the Second one of the titles 
of the English monarch. Exceeding in extent and population the 
aggregate ofall the other British possessions in the Caribbean Sea, with 
asoil as fertileas her climate was varied, and with a history interwoven 
with all the early struggles wherein Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, and 
Raleigh laid the foundation of England’s naval power, this wealthy 
and beautiful gem of the Western Seas stood forth as the most valuable 
and the most interesting of England’s colonies. Brave old Benbow lay 
buried in the parish churchat Kingston. Men then living had heard the 
thunder around her shores of the victorious guns of Howe, and 
Collingwood, and Rodney. Nor had even the inhabitants of the 
eolony been mere idle spectators of valorous deeds, for in 1694, when 
the French under Du Casse made a descent upon the island, they 
were met by the colonial militia at Carlisle Bay and driven to their 
ships after a gallant fight with a loss of seven hundred men. 
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Seventy years have seen many changes in Jamaica. After the 
manumission of the slaves an inherited system of extravagant manage- 
ment, with increasing difficulties in obtaining regular labour and a 
steady fall in the price of sugar, combined to ruin once prosperous 
sugar estates. Debts, incurred when the first difficulties arose, were 
never repaid ; properties were sold in many cases for less than the 
value of the live stock upon them, and to-day, as the traveller drives 
along the roads in the eastern and northern parishes, he will see 
here and there standing in the most beautiful situations empty 
houses once the homes of wealthy owners or managers of large sugar 
estates now abandoned, and only recognisable by the ruined fences 
that once enclosed their busy fields. The gradual abandonment of 
a number of coffee plantations was due to the same cause—want of 
labour, and large tracts of mountain land, once cultivated with coffee, 
are now abandoned to ‘ woodland and ruinate.’ 

If nothing more were added, these remarks would probably but 
corroborate the idea of the Jamaica of the present as it is accepted at 
home. The picture is true, so far as it goes, but it is only a portion 
of the truth. Jamaica can no longer claim in her capital city the 
wealthiest spot of ground in the world, London not excepted. That 
old blood-stained Port Royal, head-quarters of generations of pirates 
and buccaneers, and laden with the curse of unspeakable crimes, now 
lies engulfed beneath the waters of the harbour, having been as 
effectually destroyed in ten minutes by the earthquake of 1692 as 
were the not more guilty cities of the plains by the rain of fire. 
Nor can she point to one of her sons like Beckford as the richest 
subject of the British Crown; but the visitor to Jamaica will still 
find some wealthy local proprietors, and he will find that all pro- 
prietors have inherited the graceful hospitality of the days gone by. 
Of owners of property under one hundred acres he will find over fifty 
thousand, industrious and law abiding, and many of them shrewd and 
enterprising as the small proprietors in European countries. The soil 
is fertile, and the climate as good as in the palmiest days of the colony ; 
and that all property has not deteriorated in value is shown by the 
fact, that, in the summer of 1890, a public body agreed to pay for 
one acre and a quarter of land as a site for a market near a village in 
the country parish the sum of one thousand pounds. 

Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean Sea, 5,000 miles south- 
west of England. It is within the tropics, lying between 17° 43’ and 
18° 32’ N. latitude. It is 144 miles long, and varies in width from 
21 to 49 miles. Its estimated area is 4,193 square miles, and the 
area under cultivation is 235,000 acres, or about one-tenth of the whole. 
Around the seaboard are flat alluvial plains which form about one- 
fourth of the total area. Along the centre of the island from east to 
west runs a series of mountain ranges varying in height from 7,500 
feet at the Blue Mountain Peak in the east to 1,816 feet at ‘ Dolphin’s 
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Head’ in the west. From these mountain ranges over 100 rivers 
find their way to the sea—those on the north side rapidly through 
the grand valleys of the mountain ranges; those on the south-west 
sluggishly through the flat plains of Clarendon, St. Elizabeth, and 
Westmoreland. The northern rivers abound in mountain mullet, 
and there is excellent fishing at their mouths; while in the quiet 
waters of the southern streams are large numbers of alligators, which 
sometimes attain the length of twelve or fourteen feet. The geological 
formation for about two-thirds of the island to the centre and west is 
white limestone, with patches of yellow limestone bordering areas of 
the Trappean series, and flat plains of alluvium. In the east are 
large areas of metamorphosed and Trappean series, carbonaceous shale, 
serpentine, white and yellow limestones, with patches of porphyry, 
cretaceous limestone, and conglomerate. With such a variety of soil 
and elevation it is evident that Jamaica offers great advantages for 
the investment of capital, whether in the form of money and brains 
or labour and brains. Here, where even the tropical heat of the plains 
is assuaged by the sea breeze that blows by day and the cool land 
breeze that flows down from the hills at night, the new-comer may 
choose his climate through the sub-tropical temperature of the lower 
ranges to the bracing air of the higher mountains. Where I now 
write, at the botanical station of Cinchona, situated at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, on one of the southern spurs of the Blue Mountain Range 
thrust boldly out into the great valley of the Yallah, dividing the Blue 
Mountains on the north from the Port Royal Hills on the south, the 
temperature in the middle of July is 63° at midday, and the climate 
is that of the early English summer. In the evening we find a 
cheerful wood fire comfortable to sit round, and at night, with a 
temperature of 55°, a pair of blankets is necessary. In the close- 
cropped sward in front of the house, smooth and green as an English 
lawn, are formed beds of roses, petunias, fuchsias, verbena, and gera- 
niums, while the mountain roads are gay with masses of beautiful 
pink and white begonias, and here and there fringed with English 
gorse. Everywhere the banks are laden with wild strawberries, and 
the woods around are fragrant with the scent of flowers. A great 
portion of the hill-sides is planted with the famous Blue Mountain 
coffee, which commands the highest price in England, but large areas 
are devoted to the cultivation of potatoes, yams, and scallions for the 
Kingston market, or bananas for home consumption, as the absence 
of roads for wheeled traffic prevents their being sent down for exporta- 
tion. These provision lands have either been purchased, or are held 
by tenancy from year to year at an average rent of one pound per 
aere. Thecultivation is most carefully carried out, and the thorough 
weeding might be copied with advantage by some farmers in Ireland. 
The mixture of temperate and tropical crops is sometimes striking, 
carrots and cassava, sugar-cane and scallions growing side by side. 
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Unfortunately these pleasant heights cannot be reached on 
wheels, and there are many who would gladly escape from the 
summer heat of the plains, but dare not face the ride along the 
roads that cling to the precipitous sides of the mountains, sometimes 
mere paths not more than two feet wide, from which one looks 
almost sheer down 2,000 feet or more, to where the brawling river 
below is rushing seawards. However, the necessity for driving roads 
is now recognised, and they will come in time, when these beautiful 
hills of Jamaica will probably become a popular summer health 
resort. 

The town of Kingston, with its 40,000 inhabitants, lies on the 
southern seaboard of the parish of St. Andrew, and behind it stretches 
the plain of Liguanea, which reaches back for five miles to the 
splendid amphitheatre of hills by which it is enclosed. The town is 
built in regular squares, the streets running north and south, east 
and west. Occupying as it does a site that slopes gently to the 
harbour, and swept daily by the sea and land breezes, it ought to be 
exceptionally healthy. Unfortunately, down to the present, sanita- 
tion has been entirely neglected, and in the summer months Kingston 
is not a desirable town to live in. The subject is, however, now 
being grappled with, and the question whether surface or pipe 
drainage shall be adopted is in the balance. Whichever be adopted, 
if it be thoroughly carried out, Kingston will be probably one of the 
healthiest towns in the tropics. Straight streets do not lend them- 
selves to the picturesque, but the groups who fill the streets, 
especially on market days, are picturesque enough to satisfy the 
artistic eye of the observant traveller. 

The harbour, one of the finest and safest in the world, is formed 
by a long sand spit called the Pallisades, from the appearance pre- 
sented at a distance by the cocoanut trees that grow along its entire 
length. On its western extremity, at the narrow entrance to the 
harbour, is situated Port Royal, with the naval coaling station and 
dockyard, if indeed that can be called a dockyard where there is no 
dock, and the capacity of which is only equal to the small repairs of 
machinery. The defences ought to be impregnable, and, having 
regard to the importance of the position, let us hope that they will 
be when forts have been completed and guns have been supplied ; 
but as forts, coal, dockyard, and naval hospital are all in a bunch, 
and the shell that misses one will probably find its billet in another, 
a spirited action may result in the safety of the batteries and the 
destruction of all that they were erected to defend. 

The grandest scenery in the island is to be found in the north- 
eastern parishes, where noble valleys sweep down to the coast from 
the Blue Mountain Range, and impetuous rivers rush seaward, in 
solid volume like the Rio Grande, or in broken torrents like the 
Roaring River, which, disdaining a river-bed, spreads over a wide 
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stretch of woodland, foaming through trees and shrubs and leaping 
over ledges, forming here a fairy cascade, there a great waterfall, 
with cool, fern-bordered basins, in which are reflected the over- 
hanging passion flowers and graceful greenery of the woodlands. 
Here is the point of greatest rainfall, and the vegetation is splendidly 
luxuriant. The mountains are densely timbered from base to 
summit. 

The parish of St. Mary, with its deep rich soil, presents less rugged 
features, and here we enter upon a country of rolling pasture land 
extending along the north of the island through St. Ann and Tre- 
lawney. Here are found the cattle-breeding pens, where, mile after 
mile, the roads pass through great tracts of Guinea grass so high that 
sometimes the horns only of the cattle can be seen as they lift their 
heads to browse. No wonder that the cattle of Jamaica are among the 
finest in the world. 

The flat lands of St. James, Hanover, and Westmoreland are de- 
voted mainly to sugar. Their highlands are occupied by the wealthiest 
peasant proprietors in the island, who, while the works of the Panama 
Canal were in progress, carried on an extensive trade in yams with 
Colon. Their attention will now probably be turned to bananas, for 
which there is an increased demand, while all along the northern 
coast are found excellent and safe harbours for shipping. 

Coming round by the southern parishes to the east, we enter St. 
Elizabeth, which has always been the great horse-breeding district. 
Here from Black River the road runs through the famous valley of 
Goshen, with its giant trees of logwood and short-cropped turf. It 
is like a great English park, with glades leading off to right and left. 
But the road is bordered by poinciana trees, whose blaze of scarlet 
flower was never seen on English trees. By the steep Spur-tree Hill 
we enter Manchester, where coffee, oranges, and bananas are brought 
to market over roads singularly like the lanes of Devonshire, but 
bordered with a wealth of orchids and ferns and flowering creepers 
and mosses, that can only be found within the tropics. All over these 
parishes the fields are fenced by hedges or walls, and every wall is 
covered with its load of wild flowers and creepers, any one of which 
would be a valued addition to a conservatory at home. 

From the high lands of Manchester the road descends rapidly to 
the flat plains of Vere, where again the sugar-cane is the principal 
cultivation. Here the level of waving canes is only broken by 
the tall chimneys of estate factories, towards which are wending 
great waggons laden with sugar-cane and drawn by picturesque teams 
of patient oxen. Close by are the Milk River Baths, the waters of 
which are singularly effective in the cure of rheumatic and gouty 
affections, as are those of Bath, in the parish of St. Thomas, in the 
cure of skin diseases. The temperature of the water at Milk River is 
92°, while the waters at Bath leave the rock at a temperature of 128°. 
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It would be practically impossible to describe in detail the in- 
exhaustible beauties of the island. A vivid word-painting of that 
fern-clad gorge through which for some miles the road winds down 
to the exquisitely situated village of Ocho Rios, nestled around the 
sandy shores of a small bay, whose waters, dancing in the sunshine, 
are coloured as only waters are within these tropic seas, would read 
like a glimpse of Paradise ; and there is hardly a spot in the island 
where the eye will not rest upon some view that fills it with a sense 
of the fulness of beauty. Nor am I concerned to do more than point 
out that here, within easy reach of England, is a British island lovely 
as any in the world, with a climate peculiarly suited for invalids 
suffering from nervous or pulmonary complaints, with a varied and 
fertile soil that will give ample return for careful cultivation, and 
with a ready market for its produce in England, Canada, or the 
United States. 

The misfortune of Jamaica in the past has been the great wealth 
of the planters. Had the profits of sugar estates been less, their 
owners would probably have made Jamaica their home, and the pro- 
blems of falling markets would have been more satisfactorily solved 
than could be hoped for by the representatives of absentee owners. 
At present the average charges on a sugar estate for attorney, book- 
keepers, merchant, and commission amount to 20 per cent. before 
the absentee owner receives any income. What property in England 
pays as much? The sugar bounties and the improvement in the 
cultivation and treatment of beet are, of course, injurious to the 
sugar-planter of Jamaica; but if one-tenth of the scientific energy 
devoted to the beetroot were expended upon the sugar-cane, it would 
hold its own. Were an English farmer to set up a mill, and malt- 
house, and distillery for the purpose of grinding and malting and 
distilling his barley, he would not be considered prudent. Every 
owner of a Jamaica sugar estate has sunk thousands of pounds in a 
crushing-mill and boiling-house and distillery; he employs an over- 
seer, who is supposed to know all about selection and cultivation of 
canes, the making of sugar, and the distillation of ram. It may 
fairly be assumed that a long experience devoted exclusively to the 
improvement and cultivation of canes would produce better results 
in the raw material; while central factories, having an output large 
enough to command highly-paid scientific talent, would equally 
cheapen the cost of manufacture of sugar and distillation of rum. 
In Louisiana this principle is being tried with satisfactory results, as 
it is also in the French West India Islands ; and if sugar cultivation 
is again to become remunerative, the system must be adopted here. 

The sugar planters declare that their greatest difficulty is want 
of steady labour, and as there is much truth in the complaint it may 
be well to glance at the general state of the 620,000 inhabitants of 
Jamaica. At the time of the manumission of the slaves, a little over 
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fifty years ago, the principal crops were sugar and rum, coffee and 
pimento. Of these, sugar and rum were the chief exports, and pro- 
bably seven-eighths of the slaves were engaged in sugar estates, 
which afforded a market for the oxen bred in the cattle pens. When 
the slaves became free men, differences at once arose between masters 
and labourers as to the daily rate of wages. In some cases these 
differences were amicably adjusted; in others the owners, failing an 
agreement, removed the people from the cottages on the estates, with 
the result that they withdrew to the unoccupied high lands, cleared 
the bush, and established for themselves cultivations of ground pro- 
visions and fruit. As time rolled on, their example was followed by 
others. They purchased small holdings and rapidly increased their 
cultivation, working on estates when their labour could be spared 
from their own crops. The children and grand-children of those 
people form the bulk of the population to-day, and their condition is 
the best answer to those who deny that they have any capacity for 
progress. Fifty-three years ago they were slaves, bound with the 
fetters that scar and burn away the virtues of humanity, with liberty 
only for its vices. Allow ten years for the first wild ecstasy of freedom, 
and start them at zero forty-three years ago, with everything to 
tempt them in a climate like this, where mere animal existence is so 
easy, to abandon themselves to a slothful and indolent content. It is 
not to be expected that they could have attained the same level as 
populations who can look back upon centuries of civilisation and 
freedom. But to-day these people support 350 clergymen of various 
denominations, and pay for church purposes between 75,0001. and 
80,0001. a year. There are 771 schools at which the attendance is 
voluntary. The number of scholars enrolled is 71,643, of whom 
52,038 presented themselves at the last examinations. In the 
Government Savings Bank there is at present deposited 395,000/. 
by 19,000 depositors. There are over 60,000 owners of land, many 
of them wealthy. They are law-abiding and heartily loyal, with 
some vices, like other people who have had many more advantages 
in the past, cheerful, industrious on their own lands, somewhat 
suspicious, but easily led by those who have won their confidence, 
and decidedly anxious for improvement. That this is so is proved by 
their action with reference to the proposed Jamaica Exhibition, to be 
opened on the 27th of January, 1891, by Prince George of Wales. In 
September, 1889, it was determined to take advantage of the general 
recovery of commercial activity by bringing the capabilities of 
Jamaica before the world, and at the same time stimulating the 
landowners and cultivators to increase the number of their products 
and improve their means of cultivation or manufacture. It had 
become evident that the prosperity of Jamaica in the future and 
the expansion of her marketable commodities must depend to a great 
extent upon the smaller landowners, for while in ten years the value 
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of the export of sugar and rum and pimento, the principal crops of 
the large estates, had fallen from 692,000/. to 535,000I., that of 
coffee, fruit, and minor products, principally produced by the smaller 
owners, had increased from 350,0001. to 758,0001. A public meeting 
was called, and it was proposed that an exhibition should be held in 
January 1891. The proposal was adopted, and guarantees were invited 
in amounts not less than 10/. From every par: of the island 
a ready response was given, and within three months guarantees 
were offered to the amount of nearly 30,0001. Committees have 
been formed in every parish and district, and for the first time in the 
history of the West Indies the entire population of every degree, 
white man and black, planter and settler, merchant and tradesman 
and labourer, have stood side by side in hearty co-operation to promote 
the general interests of the island. In every part of the country 
meetings are being held; in the court-houses of the principal towns, 
in the school houses of the country, at the cross roads in the moun- 
tain districts addresses are being delivered, sometimes by magis‘rates, 
sometimes by the clergy, more often by the leading black men to 
their neighbours, explaining to them the object of the movement, 
instructing them to improve their present cultivation, to search for, 
and forward for the inspection of the expected commercial and 
scientific visitors, minerals and plants hitherto unheeded, that may 
prove to be of economic value, and generally answering the question 
that comes from all sides, ‘ What can we do to promote the success of 
the Exhibition ?’ Preparatory local exhibitions are being arranged 
in some of the parishes, while in Kingston and its neighbourhood 
large hotels are being erected for the accommodation of visitors, 
houses are being built and repaired, and in every quarter of the town 
is heard the sound of the busy hammer and the ring of the mason’s 
trowel. Such an awakening of an entire population must lead to 
important results in the future of the island. Already from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, the United States, and Germany, have 
come demands for more space than the Exhibition can afford. 
Improved machinery for the preparation of sugar, coffee, cocoa, and 
fibres will be examined with interest. Improved implements of 
agriculture may supplant the hoe. The landowners may find in 
fibrous and other products hitherto unheeded a valuable addition to 
their property, and at the same time successful competitors from 
abroad will find in Jamaica a profitable market. 

The object of this paper is to show that here, amid all the loveli- 
ness of which Nature is so lavish, is ample room for immigration of 
the proper kind. Year after year there launch forth from the shores 
of England young men well born and well educated, with the posses- 
sion or the y,ospect of modest capital, who go to seek fortune in 
some part of the Empire or in the Western States of America. Some 
have braved the summer mosquitoes and the winter blizzards of the 
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Red River Valley, to find themselves struggling and far removed from 
fortune or comfort. Some have settled in the Western States of 
America, have sunk their money and worked steadily, and now heartily 
envy the lot of their fathers’ ploughmen at home. Here in Jamaica 
there is room and welcome for men of the proper stamp. It is not 
the country for a young man without capital, however energetic he 
may be. By aman with 3,000/. to 5,000/. properties may be bought, in 
many cases with houses ready built, that would afford him a com- 
fortable income. To the man with a family success is equally pro- 
bable. A floral farm for the preparation of perfumes would afford 
pleasant and remunerative occupation for the ladies of the family, 
nor would it interfere with the regular working of the property. To 
such men, industrious, sober, and moral, the black people would give 
a hearty welcome and willing respect : for men without these qualities 
Jamaica is no fitting place. The value of all property is increasing 
rapidly, and will in the near future still further advance. The exten- 
sion of the railroad through the centre of the island, connecting the 
ports of the northern shore with the interior, will enhance the value 
of lands hitherto neglected, and the additional annual expenditure of 
18,0001. for the improvement of parochial roads will still further 
assist in the rapid expansion of the banana trade. 

Within ten years the value of fruit annually exported has in- 
creased from 40,000/. to 337,000/. This fruit is principally bananas, 
and the demand is likely to continue. The value of the banana as 
food for working men has been recognised in the United States, and 
it is found peculiarly sustaining for those engaged in heavy labour in 
warm situations such as blacksmiths and iron-founders. The opera- 
tives in cotton factories also use it largely. In England it is but 
little known, but Jamaica bananas are now being exported to Ham- 
burgh vid New York. 

But the fruit trade is only in its infancy. Twenty years ago 
bananas were only used for home consumption, the surplus being 
thrown away. To-day, in like manner, mangoes are not considered 
exportable. In the season tens of thousands of tons of mangoes rot 
by the roadsides. Every man, woman, and child met along the 
country roads is eating them; horses and mules, and cattle, pigs, 
goats, and fowl eat them with avidity, and still, where mango trees 
are thick, the air is tainted with the fermentation of rotting masses. 
And yet not alone is the mango a luscious fruit when ripe, but in its 
unripe state it makes an excellent jelly, and the flavour of the boiled 
green mango cannot be distinguished from that of gooseberry fool. 
Some day a mango trade will become an accomplished fact, and then 
the export may vie with that of the banana in value and volume. 

Another export has just begun. Tomatoes, for which, as for all 
vegetables, there is in winter a large demand in the United States, 
yield heavy crops in Jamaica. 
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Large tracts of country are suitable for horse-breeding, and with 
the introduction of suitable brood mares it is probable that the breed- 
ing of cavalry remounts would pay. A difficulty in the management 
of all grass lands is, however, to be encountered in the tick, which is 
a veritable pest at certain seasons. The hope of improvement lies in 
the possible introduction of some one of the predatory hymenoptera 
who will use the egg-laden mother as a host, as the ichneumon does 
the caterpillar. 

The highlands are admirably suited for colonisation. I should 
not advise the advent of white agriculturists except in communities, 
on such a scale that the colonists would find themselves a part of a 
homogeneous society, with a sufficient number of white neighbours 
to form their own social public opinion and standard of morals. 

The scheme suggested by Mr. Kimber, M.P., would answer well, 
and such a community properly chosen would not alone secure im- 
mediate comfort and prosperity for themselves, but would be of 
great and lasting benefit to the colony. Isolated white labouring 
agriculturists among a black population would certainly fail. 

It is idle to ignore the fact that in considering the question of 
travel or settlement in Jamaica the dread of yellow fever is an im- 
portant factor. Nor was that dread misplaced in the days gone by, 
pictured in the graphic pages of Tom Cringle’s Log. But the mode of 
life has changed since those days. In the Reformatory at Stoney Hill, 
once the head-quarters of a regiment, a room, now fully occupied by 
fifty boys, has still the hammock hooks where 250 soldiers were packed, 
tier over tier, sweltering all night in close hammocks, except when 
they escaped from the intolerable heat to expose themselves to the 
cold draught sweeping down from the hills—a deadly danger in their 
enfeebled state—fed on salt beef, uncared for except on parade, 
drinking the fresh rum whenever they could get it, and sleeping off 
their drunken fit under the bushes in the dewy night. At present 
Jamaica compares favourably with other foreign stations, the death- 
rate per 1,000 being 11 as against 14 in India, and 20 in Mauritius. 
That imprudent persons in Jamaica who live on the sea coast 
may still get intermittent, or remittent, or yellow fever is as 
true as that under similar provocation they might get rheumatic 
fever, or diphtheria, or consumption at home. That prudent and 
temperate persons will contract one or the other is extremely impro- 
bable ; but those who elect to live in the tropics must remember that 
neither can the full blaze of the sun nor the insidious coolness of an 
evening draught be braved or enjoyed without danger. The death- 
rate of the island, 22°8 per 1,000, is the best proof of its general 
salubrity. 

Thus in Jamaica the thoughtful traveller will find an island full 
of natural beauty and interesting from historical associations; the 
invalid a health resort where he can escape the rigours of the 
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Northern winter without danger of the cold snaps of Florida or the 
Riviera; the industrious and temperate immigrant a fairly wide 
range for the investment of his capital with social arrangements that 
make no violent breach in his mode of life. A letter to the Secretary 
of the Jamaica Institute, Kingston, would probably obtain important 
information on any subject connected with the island, but no person 
ought to invest his capital until he has first seen the country for 
himself and learned something of its possible openings for invest- 
ment. The secret of success is the same here as elsewhere, the 
Nemesis of failure more swift to the foolish and the vicious. 


Henry A. BLAKE. 





TUBERCULOUS MEAT AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


IN a paper which appeared in this Review in September 1889, I drew 
the attention of its readers to the subject of the communicability to 
man of the diseases of animals consumed as food, and I gave a réswmé 
of the evidence which had accumulated in proof of the position 
maintained by the leading scientific authorities in every country, as 
to the risk of the virus of specific maladies being conveyed by the 
ingestion of affected meat. ‘lhe importance of the inquiry centres 
in the question of the transmissibility of tuberculosis, because not 
only is this the most frequent morbific condition in cattle, and the 
most destructive to human life—being accountable for nearly half 
the deaths between the marriageable ages of fifteen to thirty-five years 
in Great Britain, and for one-fifth of the entire mortality—but also 
because Koch’s brilliant discovery of the bacillus has set at rest 
all doubt as to the cause of the malady, and as to the question of 
its identity in man and the lower animals. No subject. has more 
uninterruptedly engaged the attention of pathologists during the 
past twelve months, or is more likely to lead to results of the greatest 
practical importance : it has been discussed in the legislative assemblies 
of Europe and America, with a view to the settlement of the manifold 
difficulties, legal and scientific, by which it is surrounded ; .and public 
attention having been thoroughly roused to the gravity of the issues 
at stake, their solution is imperatively demanded in the interests 
alike of the large and important classes engaged in the supply of 
food to our markets, and the immeasurably larger and more important 
classes engaged in its consumption. 

The links in the chain of scientific evidence, based upon experi- 
ments conducted through a series of years, may be thus formulated : 
(1) Tuberculosis is caused by a minute vegetable organism, the 
bacillus ; (2) this organism is identical in man and the lower animals, 
any slight apparent difference being purely morphological ; (3) the 
disease is communicable from cattle to the human subject ; (4) one 
of the most frequent methods of this eommunicability is the ingestion 
of the flesh of animals specifically affected; and (5).the ordinary modes 
of cooking do not destroy the bacillus, and have absolutely no effect 
upon the spores which are the chief means of its propagation. 
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As regards the first premiss, Koch says: 


In the experiments made with pure cultures, tubercle bacilli only, freed from 
all contamination with the original morbid products, can have been the cause of 
tuberculosis. That proves the truth of the proposition that it is an infective 
malady, depending on the presence of the bacilli, It has been asserted that they 
are one cause of it, but that other things may also have the power of inducing it. 
This statement is erroneous because, in all cases of true tuberculosis, the bacilli are 
present, and the manner in which they appear further proves that they stand to 
the disease in the position of cause. 


And in an ‘ Address on Bacteriological Research,’ delivered a few 
weeks ago at the Berlin International Medical Congress, he states : 


In another important fundamental question also the conditions are much clearer 
and simpler than before, that is to say, with regard to the proof of the causal 
relation between pathogenic bacteria and the infectious diseases connected there- 
with. The idea that micro-organisms must be the cause of infectious diseases was 
early expressed by several leading spirits, but the general opinion could not bring 
itself to accept the notion, and showed itself very sceptical with regard to the first 
discoveries in this domain. All the more was it desirable in the first cases to prove 
on irrefutable grounds that the micro-organisms found in an infectious disease are 
actually the cause of that disease. At one time the objection was always brought 
forward that there was nothing more than an accidental coincidence between the 
disease and the micro-organisms; that the latter did not play the part of dangerous 
parasites but of harmless guests, which found, in the diseased organs, conditions of 
life which were wanting in healthy bodies. Many, while acknowledging the patho- 
genic properties of the bacteria, believed it possible that, under the influence of the 
morbid process, micro-organisms, accidentally or constantly present, which were 
otherwise harmless, became converted into pathogenic bacteria. If, however, it 
can be proved, first, that the parasite is met with in each individual case of the 
particular disease and under conditions which correspond to the pathological 
changes and the clinical course of the disease ; secondly, that in no other disease is 
it found as an accidental non-pathological guest; and, thirdly, that if completely 
isolated from the body, and cultivated in pure culture with sufficient frequency, it 
can reproduce the disease, then it can no longer be considered an accidental accom- 
paniment, but in that case no other relation between the parasite and the disease 
cau be admitted than that the parasite is the cause of the disease. 

This proof has now been furnished in the fullest measure with regard to a 
number of infectious diseases, such as anthrax, tuberculosis, erysipelas, tetanus, and 
many diseases of animals, generally all those diseases which are communicable to 
animals. At the same time it has further been shown that in all the cases in 
which the constant and exclusive occurrence of bacteria in an infectious disease has 
been established, they never behave as accidental guests, but like the bacteria 
already certainly known to be pathogenic. We are, therefore, fully warranted in 
affirming that, even if only the first two requirements of the proof are fulfilled, that 
is to say, if the constant and exclusive occurrence of the parasite is established, the 
causal connection between parasite and disease is validly proved. 


Dr. Fleming, late principal veterinary surgeon to the British 
Army, quoting this dictum of the greatest of bacteriologists, adds: 


From his researches Koch concludes that the presence of bacilli in the tuber- 
cular masses constitutes not only a concomitant fact in the process, but that it is 
the cause—a cause which had hitherto been only suspected, and which presents 
itself in the form of a vegetable parasite. 
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In his evidence in the Glasgow case, which has been aptly desig- 
nated ‘epoch-making’ in this country, Dr. Coats, the pathologist to 
the Infirmary in that city, stated:! 


I go on the footing that the bacillus is the agent of the disease, not only in 
bovine tuberculosis, but also in man; and that in an animal that is tuberculous 
the distribution of the bacillus is very difficult to determine, and quite beyond the 
possibility of thorough detection. 


In the same inquiry, Professor M‘Fadyean, lecturer in patho- 
logy in the Royal Veterinary College of Edinburgh, said that it was 
conclusively proved that the bacillus is the cause of the disease, and 
that it is not possible to have the disease without it. Professor 
M‘Call, inspector for the Privy Council for the city of Glasgow under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, deposed that it is the specific 
organism which produces the malady, and that there can be no 
tuberculosis without the previous presence of the bacillus; and 
Sheriff Berry, in delivering judgment, said : 


I take it to be established by the evidence as now the accepted view of most 
scientific men who have investigated the subject, that the disease known as 
tuberculosis is not only accompanied, but caused, by a minute specific organism, 
the bacillus; and that this bacillus in the tuberculosis of oxen and some other 
lower animals is the same as that which is found in the human subject. 


The Departmental Committee of the Privy Council, appointed by 


the Lord President in 1888 to inquire into the subject, reported 
(§ 21) that— 

the bacillus has been proved to enter the body and kill the animal by causing the 
growth of tubercles in the following ways: (1) by inhalation, into the air-passages ; 
(2) by swallowing, into the alimentary or digestive system; (3) by direct intro- 
duction into the subcutaneous or submucous tissues by means of a scratch or cut. 
It is also supposed to be directly transmitted by (4) heredity. 


And at the Congress on Tuberculosis held at Paris in the same 
year,? and attended by three hundred of the leading European experts, 
the meeting was practically unanimous as to the bacillus being the 
sole causal agent. This point being held as established, the President, 
M. Chauveau, traced the various steps by which the identity of human 
and bovine tuberculosis had been shown: of this identity, he said, 
there could no longer be any doubt, and it was necessary to reckon 
with the fact, and with all the consequences that it entailed. There 
was but one single malady, one single virus attaching itself to the 
human and the bovine species, and capable of passing from one to 
the other. They were therefore compelled to admit that the milk 
and flesh of the latter might be a source of danger to man. When 


1 «Proceedings at Trial at the instance of the Glasgow Local Authority against 
Hugh Couper and Charles Moore.’ 

2 Comptes rendus et Mémoires du Congres pour Vétude de la Tuberculose chez Vhomme 
et les Animauaz. Paris, 1888. 
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that opinion was first pronounced in the Academy of Medicine on 
the 17th of November, 1868, there was a great outcry against the 
imprudent individual who, on the strength of laboratory experiments, 
dared to bring forward such alarming views. 


But things [continued M. Chauveau] have changed since then: the opinion 
has made progress, and now, throughout the civilised world, the authorities are 
seeking to devise measures to prevent the propagation of tuberculosis by means of 
the flesh and milk of affected animals. 


A few months later an official report was made to the New York 
Board of Health by the pathologists to the Department,’ adopting 
the resolutions passed at the Paris Congress as being the logical de- 
ductions from facts ascertained by direct experiment. And an inquiry 
instituted by the North of Ireland branch of the British Medical 
Association, and carried out by Drs. Burden, Lindsay, Strahan, and 
Colwell, resulted in a report which was unanimously accepted by the 
branch in December last, endorsing the view that the identity of the 
malady and of its cause in man and the lower animals had been 
established beyond all reasonable doubt, any difference in the size or 
growth of the bacillus being due solely to change of medium. 

We have then a consensus of opinion as to the causation of the 
class of diseases known as tuberculosis, and as to its absolute identity 
in man and animals. The importance of these considerations will be 
more fully appreciated when we consider that they form the basis 
upon which our hopes must be founded for the arrest of its ravages ; 
and these hopes are now beginning to be realised. In the address 
already quoted Koch communicates a fact of the utmost value to 
suffering humanity, that, moved by these arguments, he has devoted 
his attention, since his discovery of the tubercle bacillus, to seeking 
substances which could be used therapeutically, by hindering the 
growth of the bacillus in the animal body. 


More than this [he says] a remedy cannot do. It is not necessary, as has often 
been erroneously asserted, that the bacteria should be killed in the body: in order 
to render them harmless there it is sufficient to prevent their growth and multipli- 
cation. 


He has discovered many substances which will check their growth 
in a test-tube, but until recently none which will effect this in the 
body of an animal. But he is now able to announce: 


I have at last hit upon a substance which has the power of preventing the 
growth of tubercle bacilli not only in a test-tube, but also in the animal body. All 
experiments in tuberculosis are of very long duration; my researchss on this sub- 
stance, therefore, although they have already occupied me for nearly a year, are not 
yet completed, and I can only say this much about them, that guinea-pigs which, 
as is well known, are extraordinarily susceptible to tuberculosis, if exposed to the 


3 New York Medical Record xxxv. 643. 
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influence of this substance, cease to react to the inoculation of tuberculous virus, 
and that in guinea-pigs suffering from general tuberculosis, even to a high degree, 
the morbid process can be brought completely to a standstill, without the body being 
in any way injuriously affected. From these researches I, in the meantime, do not 
draw any further conclusions than that the possibility of rendering pathogenic 
bacteria in the living body harmless without injury to the latter, which has hitherto 
been justly doubted, has thereby been established. Should, however, the hopes 
based on these researches be fulfilled in the future, and should we succeed in the 
case of one bacterial infectious disease in making ourselves masters of the micro- 
scopic but hitherto victorious enemy in the human body, then it will soon also be 
possible, I have no doubt, to obtain the same result in the case of other diseases, 
This opens up an oft-promised field of work, with problems which are worthy to be 
the subject of an international competition of the noblest kind. To give even now 
some encouragement to further researches in this direction was the sole and only 
reason why I, departing from my usual custom, have made a communication on a 
research which is not yet completed. 


The next, and from a practical point of view the most im- 
portant, issue is as to its communicability by alimentation. In 
my earliest papers on the subject, written ten years ago, I ad- 
duced abundant scientitic evidence in support of such transmissi- 
bility ; further experimental proof has since been freely forthcoming 
at the hands of Toussaint, Galtier, Peuch, Nocard, Arlong, and other 
pathologists, and it has now received the sanction of a legal decision. 
In the Glasgow case already referred to, in which the carcases of a 
bullock and cow, apparently only locally affected, were condemned 
as unfit for food, Sheriff Berry stated that 


the view that tuberculosis is communicable from one of the ower animals to man 
must, as the evidence shows, be considered an established scientific fact... . 
Whether ingestion be or be not the commonest way in which the disease is com- 
municated, it must certainly be regarded as one mode of its communication, 


This ruling, which rejected meat as unfit that had hitherto been 
freely sold in open market, was based not only on the evidence adduced 
at the trial, but on the report of the Departmental Committee of 
the Privy Council, with regard to which the Sheriff said: 


My immediate object in referring to it is for the purpose of emphasising the 
conclusion that tuberculous disease is communicable by ingestion. If it were not 
so communicable the view of the Committee would have no foundation to support 
it. I take it, however, that there really is little dispute on the point. It was 
admitted on the part of counsel for the defence that the disease may be com- 
municated by the drinking of milk, and, if that be so, it is impossible to maintain 
that it cannot be communicated by the eating of flesh. Indeed, we need not look 
further than the practice of condemning the meat of tuberculous animals as hitherto 
practised in Glasgow and elsewhere in order to see that the transmissibility of the 
disease by ingestion has long been recognised. Except on the footing that the 
meat was the medium of the transmission of the disease, it would be unnecessary 
and wasteful to exclude from the food supply the carcases of animals which had 
suffered from tuberculosis. . . . These diseases are widespread and varied in form, 
and entail very grave consequences. They still contribute too largely to the 
mortality, besides involving much suffering and distress even in cases where fatal 
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consequences do not ensue, and unless the evidence of men of -high scientifie 
authority is to be disregarded, one of the means by which they are propagated is 
the consumption of meat of tuberculous animals.* 


’ 


This judgment, which will doubtless have very important and 
widespread results, based upon the conclusions arrived at by the 
Privy Council inquiry, and by the report of the Paris Congress, has 
been amply justified by the results of experimental investigation at 
the hands of physiologists of such eminence as Klebs, Woodhead, 
Chauveau, Villemin, Cornil, and Klein, so that, in the words of the 
Lancet, ‘the teachings of experimental pathology are positive on the 
point.’ ® 

The majority of these experiments indeed go to show conclusively 
that the disease is communicable by ingestion with great facility, and 
the probability is that this is a much more frequent method of in- 
fection than that of inhalation. The manner in which the bacillus 
operates as the medium of transmissibility has now been clearly de- 
monstrated, for it has been proved that the minute organism resists 
the process of ordinary cooking, and its vitality is unaffected by the 
fluids of the alimentary canal. Toussaint many years ago produced 
the malady in cattle by feeding them with the juice expressed from 
a steak of a tuberculous ox cooked so as to be slightly underdone ; 
and the experiments of Gerlach and Johne on animals fed with 
cooked tuberculous flesh resulted in the conveyance of the infection 
in twenty-two per cent. The Privy Council Committee formulated 
the conclusion ‘that: the ordinary methods of cooking are often in- 
sufficient to destroy the bacilli buried in the interior of the limbs.’ 


It seems that the life of the bacillus [to quote Sheriff Berry’s judgment once 
more] may be destroyed by exposure to a temperature considerably under the 
boiling point of water, provided the exposure is for a lengthened period ; but a Jarge 
portion of cooked meat is used for food without having been subjected to the 
action of a high temperature for any great length of time, and, in the case of 
roasted meat in particular, it is often eaten underdone, with the juices little aflected 
by the action of heat. Besides this, one mode in which bacilli are propagated is 
by spores, and in the opinion of scientific men the spores, like the seeds of 
vegetables, are less easily affected by heat than their parent bacilli. Consequently 
the spores may survive an amount of cooking which would be fatal to the bacilli 
themselves. The evidence leads me to the conclusion that it would not be proper 
to trust to cooking as a sufficient protection. . . . I have been deeply sensible of 
the responsibility of condemning as unfit for food meat which under the practice 
hitherto followed in Glasgow, and still observed in various large towns of 
England, would apparently have been allowed to pass out for consumption. That 
practice, however, I am led to think, is attended with danger to the public health. 


Professor M‘Fadyean stated before the Privy Council Commission 
that cooking can never be relied on as a sufficient preventive ; 
ordinary cooking is insufficient to destroy the bacilli, and utterly 
incompetent to affect their spores which require a much higher tem- 


* Glasgow case, pp. 410, 413. 5 May 2, 1890. 
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perature to become devitalised ; and all evidence shows that the usual 
cooking of joints of beef and other parts is not sufficient to raise them 
even to 160 degrees, the temperature at which blood coagulates, and 
therefore insufficient to destroy the bacillus ; and Sir Charles Cameron, 
Mr. Lingard, and Professor M‘Call, experts of the highest authority, 
examined on the same occasion, confirmed this opinion. The medical 
officers of the Local Government Board in their last report concur 
in the tenacity with which the spores resist all destructive agencies, 
to the extent indeed that no known process is competent to deprive 
them of vitality ; and the Committee of the North of Ireland branch 
of the British Medical Association state that the heat to which the 
inside of a large roast is raised is insufficient to destroy infectivity. 
The growth of a bacillus may be arrested at a temperature below 82 
degrees, but it does not die: it can be slowly killed by being sub- 
jected for several weeks to a temperature of 107°5 degrees, and dies if 
exposed to boiling point for half an hour; but a shorter exposure to 
this heat fails as a bacillicide, for in sixty-two experiments with 
tuberculous flesh soaked in boiling water for ten to fifteen minutes, 
positive results as to infection by feeding were produced in thirty- 
five per cent. So great indeed is the vitality of the bacillus that 
Koch still obtained the active microbe after conveying it through 
thirty-four generations of culture, for a time extending over twenty- 
two months: and the spores, the Committee add, are far more 
tenacious of life. 

That the bacillus resists the action of the gastric juice and other 
fluids of the alimentary canal was first demonstrated by MM. Strauss 
and Wurtz, and later investigations have confirmed the results at 
which they arrived. Dr. Coats, the pathologist to the Royal Western 
Infirmary of Glasgow, says: ‘That the juices of the alimentary canal 
are proved not to be fatal to the bacillus is shown by the frequency 
of tuberculosis of the intestines following tuberculosis of the lungs.’ 
Indeed, it is self-evident that if the specific infection be caused by 
feeding animals with tuberculous flesh, as has been repeatedly 
proved, the bacilli must have been unaffected by these fluids. The 
Blue-book issued by the Departmental Committee of the Privy 
Council in 1888 states (§§ 24 and 25): 


Numerous experiments have similarly been performed upon the possibility of 
the tubercular virus entering the body through the alimentary canal. In these 
experiments tubercular secretions, ¢.e. mucus, saliva, milk, &c., portions of tubercles 
from diseased tissues and cultures of the bacilli, have been swallowed by various 
animals, with the effect that the disease has fatally followed the ingestion of such 
infective material. It is obvious, therefore, that the digestive fluids do not neces- 
sarily exert an injurious influence upon the poisonous bacilli. 


It might, then, be thought that if the bacillus had resisted the 
effects of cooking and of the fluids of the alimentary canal, no 
further impediments existed, and it would be at liberty to pursue its 
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career unchecked, secrete its specific virus, and propagate its kind 
in the tissues. But happily this is by no means the case, and it is 
chiefly after its entrance, together with the products of digestion, 
into the lymph and blood streams that its struggle for life com- 
mences. We are but at the threshold of our knowledge of this sub- 
ject, one of the most deeply interesting of the problems of pathology, 
and one which holds out the brightest hopes of our ultimate success 
in dealing with the large and deadly class of specific diseases. As 
Sir Henry Roscoe has said,* 


Metschnikoff’s experiments, supplemented by those of Dr. Ruffer and others, 
have shown that certain cells of the animal body, termed phlagocytes, identical 
with the well-known white blood-corpuscles, being endowed with the power of 
independent motion, wander not only inside but also outside the tissues, and 
mirabile dictu pursue, devour, and digest any stray bacilli with which they come 
in contact. This is the true battle for life, which, hitherto unknown and un- 
observed, is going on uninterruptedly in the animal body. These phlagocytes aro 
the watchful guardians of the body, upon whose action its health depends. You 
may observe their proceedings for yourselves under the microscope: you will see 
them fighting against the invading host and literally swallowing them up. 
Poisonous bacilli are constantly present in the body . . . those causing diphtheria 
and pneumonia have been met with in the mouths of healthy men, and yet no 
entrance of such microbes into the blood takes place. Why is this? Because these 
phlagocytes pursue and annihilate them before they gain an entrance. The 
question as to the way in which the pathogenic microbes act on the animal 
organism is one which touches chemical ground. As I have said, every micro- 
organism during its growth secretes a poison which appears to be a specific one 
for each microbe. So far as we are aware these poisons are definite chemical 
compounds possessing definite properties . . . and allied to the poisonous compounds 
termed ptomaines. In the case of certain well-known organisms, we have been 
long acquainted with the specific poisons which they secrete. The yeast-plant 
yields alcohol, carbonic acid, and other products: the vinegar plant turns alcohol 
into acetic acid, and in many other examples each organism during its life forms 
a special product. In less well-known instances we may therefore conclude that 
the same thing holds good; indeed, the existence of soluble poison capable of 
inducing the disease has been proved in the case of the bacillus of diphtheria. . . 
But we are unable as yet to state the conditions under which the phlagocytes of 
the lungs and tonsils are able on the one hand to seize upon and destroy the 
invading hosts of pathogenic bacilli, or, on the other, fail to prevent their entrance, 
and cease to keep the guard on which the health of the body depends. 


Wherever the bacillus comes in contact with these wandering cells, 
whether prior to or after its entrance into the stream of the circula- 
tion, or when it has succeeded in effecting a lodgment in any of the 
tissues, a struggle takes place between the contending hosts, on 
whose result depends the issue of life or death to the part—eventually 
it may be to the entire body. In some cases, happily the great 
majority, where the constitution is unimpaired, the result is favour- 
able to the cells and the bacillus perishes ; in others, where the tissues 
are weakened and the phlagocytes share in the debilitated condition 


* Address on the Advancement of Science by Research, July 1, 1890. 
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—whether produced by heredity or any depressing cause—the bacillus 
triumphs, finds a nidus suitable to the needs of its existence, propa- 
gates its kind and leads to the development of a tubercular lesion. 
How constantly this struggle is being waged may be conceived from 
the fact that it has been calculated by Bollinger,’ that one phthisical 
person may eject from his body in the course of twenty-four hours 
twenty millions of the bacilli. 

It may then be taken as proved that the bacillus in all cases is 
derived by one animal from another, and grows only at a temperature 
approaching that of the human body ; its chief if not its only place 
of multiplication 'is in the living tissue, and when it has found a 
suitable resting-place it commences its mission, propagating by 
spores and by fission, and secreting alkaloids dangerous to animal 
life, and leading to an alteration in the normal structure by the for- 
mation of tubercles, such lesions being an absolutely characteristic 
sign of the disease. 



















No human being can contract tuberculosis except as the result of the tubercle 
germ entering into his body—the bacillus or its spore.* 

It is the propagation of the tubercle bacillus that leads to the production of 
the tubercle,? and when the mischief has culminated in the formation of the 
tubercle, the bacillus and its products may be distributed in other parts of the 
frame which appear quite unaffected: ‘ there is no organ in the body in which this 
specific organism does not seem to thrive; it has been found in the eye, in the 
inside of the bones, the glands, the lungs, the brain, and the flesh,’ !° 















We have now arrived at the consideration of the practical question 
as to the degree in which the flesh of an animal affected with tuber- 
culosis is rendered unfit and dangerous for human food. It is on 
this point that the divergence of opinion centres, and upon its solu- 
tion all legislation has been and must be based. It is admitted 
unanimously that if the disease be generalised, that is pervades the 
tissues throughout, resulting in emaciation and loss of healthy colour 
of the flesh, it must unhesitatingly be condemned, though even here 
innumerable cases of evasion occur; such cattle known as ‘ mincers’ 
or ‘wasters’ are largely bought up by peripatetic dealers, and converted 
into sausages or sent to markets where the inspection is known to be 
lax. But if the malady be localised, that is confined to one or more 
of the internal organs, and the flesh is firm and of good colour, the 
ordinary practice in this country is to remove the affected portions 
and ‘ strip’ away their lining membranes, passing the remainder as 
first-class meat. It is this practice which is engaging the attention 
of pathologists, most of whom protest against it as full of danger to 
the consumer, and they have succeeded in other countries against 
its sale as first-class meat. The advocates for the admissibility of 

















7 Deutscher Med. Wochenschrift, Oct. 1889. 
* Professor M‘Fadyean, Glasgow case, Q. 2,856. ® Ibid. Q. 2,875. 
10 Professor M‘Call, Glasgow case, Q. 2,990. 
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such flesh as food base their opinion on the theory that localised 
tuberculosis may never spread, that the chance of infection from 
apparently sound flesh is too remote to justify its condemnation, and 
that parts of the body distant from the affected portions are free from 
tubercle, and cannot infect if taken as food. In the words of the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, June 1889: 


The bacillus, having found its way into a tissue, joint, lymphatic gland, &c., may 
remain there for years incapable of doing mischief, if the constitution is good ; and 
its power for evil varies according to the amount of impairment of this nutrition. 


The arguments per contra are to the following effect: it is proved 
that localisation of the tubercle is no safeguard against the escape of 
the bacillus into the lymph or blood streams; M. Cornil has shown 
that it has the power of penetrating healthy mucous membrane, and 
that the minuteness of the spores enables them to be carried into 
every tissue: they are, indeed, so small that, though visible by the 
microscope when in the parent microbe, they cannot be detected when 
dissociated from it. Both bacilli and spores, having thus escaped 
from the local lesion, exist in the tissues for a considerable period 
before the fact of their presence there becomes recognisable, and when 
it is recognised, the mischief is done and it is too late to adopt 
remedial measures. 

To quote some leading authorities on this point of vital import- 
ance to the argument: Professor Klein states: 

Though we may not by naked-eye inspection or even by microscopic examination 
be able to detect the tubercle bacilli in the muscles or connective tissue, how can 


we be justified in excludirg their presence from the circulating blood, including 
the blood in the muscles and the connective tissue ? 


Mr. M. Geoch, the inspector at Paisley under the Infectious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, is of opinion that 


though the visible signs of tuberculosis in cattle may be local, the disease itself 
may have permeated the whole frame. 


Dr. Coats, the pathologist to the Glasgow Infirmary, testified 
that 


there is nearly always a leakage of the bacillus into the lymphatics and the blood. 


Professor M‘Fadyean says: 


Although tuberculosis may be strictly local to commence with, there is the 
tendency, or there is the danger, at any rate, of it becoming general if the bacillus 
burst into the blood stream ; and we can never declare with certainty that in any 
particular carcase this has not occurred, because if the bacillus have escaped into 
the blood stream and settled in different organs, it takes some time—a week or ten 
days probably—to determine the formation of tubercles, 


Professor M‘Call, the principal of the Veterinary College of Glasgow 
and inspector for the Privy Council, states that a longer period than 
this would probably elapse after the specific organisms had entered the 
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body before we became aware of their presence, sometimes weeks or 
months. 

Mr. Robinson, examiner in cattle pathology for the Royal 
Veterinary College, believes that when a visible tuberculous centre 
exists, there is every probability that the generalisation of the disease 
has begun throughout the whole system of the animal, and that it 
is a hazardous thing for the life and health of the community to allow 
any part of a tuberculous animal to pass into food. 

Mr. Maylard adopts the views of Koch, in whose clinique at 
Berlin he studied, that the bacilli may make their way into the 
lymphatic glands without any indication of their presence, even by 
the microscope, and that the virus may be circulating through the 
healthy organs and tissues in a carcase, although it is not found 
obviously manifesting itself: and he adds from his experience as 
surgeon to a children’s hospital that forty per cent. of the patients 
on the surgical side are tuberculous, and a possibly greater propor- 
tion would be met with on the medical side. 

Dr. Wallace, the Medical Officer of Health for Greenock, has 
acted there for the last five years on the principle that, however 
slightly an animal may be affected with tuberculosis, the entire 
carcase is unfit for food, and must be condemned, and this view is 
endorsed by Mr. Cope, the Chief Inspector of the Agricultural 
Department of the Privy Council, and by Sir Charles Cameron, 
Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, who deposed" before the 
Departmental Inquiry : 

I must say that, be the condition satisfactory or otherwise, I unhesitatingly 
condemn any animal that has tubercle in any part of it. 


Koch writes that the bacillus may escape from the origins! tuber- 
cular focus, reach the interior of the larger blood-vessels, and be dis- 
seminated by means of the circulation in larger or smaller numbers 
throughout the body, and thus localised tuberculosis develops into 
generalised ; and Veyssiére has shown that purely local tuberculosis 
is very rare: an examination of eighty-one cases yielding only two that 
could be so characterised. The practice of stripping away the lining 
membranes of the cavities whence the diseased organs have been re- 
moved is deemed not only imperative to protect the unaffected organs, 
but likely to facilitate the spread of the infection, the mode in which 
it is conducted being unscientific, and the knife which is employed 
to remove the affected membrane penetrating the apparently healthy 
tissues and probably conveying the bacilli to them. So that, as 
Sheriff Berry sums up: 

The practice has been, in cases where the disease, as far as appeared to the 
naked eye, was confined to the internal organs, to ‘dress’ or ‘strip’ the carcase— 





1 Blue-book, p. 252, Q. 2,930. 
2 Glasgow case, p. 411. 
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that is, to strip away the lining membrane of the chest cavity and the internal 
organs, and to allow the rest to pass into the market for food. My conclusion 
from the evidence is that this is not a sufficient protection against the risk of com- 
munication of the disease by ingestion, There may be no appearance visible to 
the naked eye of the action of the tubercular bacillus in a particular part of the 
animal, and yet it may not improbably be there. The presence of the agent of the 
disease must precede the visible results of its action. Indeed, the present case 
affords an illustration of the danger of inferring from the absence of symptoms 
visible to the unaided eye that the disease is localised: as far as could be judged 
by such symptoms there was but little indication of disease beyond the internal 
organs; yet, on examination under the microscope, bacilli were seen in the pre- 
pectoral gland, a part of the animal which, although the carcase had been stripped, 
would have been passed out into the market as fit for the food of man. 


This decision was avowedly based on the conclusions arrived at 
by the various congresses, committees, and Government inquiries 
which have been held during the past, three years to consider the 
subject in all its bearings. Various local authorities in this country 
having taken common action induced the Privy Council to appoint a 
Departmental Inquiry in 1888, which reported on the 10th of July 
of that year '° that 


the distribution of the disease and the bacillus closely affects the question of the 
use of tubercular meat as food. It appears that the marrow of the bones is affected 
at an early period, and that the bacilli may be present therein in considerable 
quantities before they discover themselves by changes obvious to the eye. Evidence 
has also been laid before us to show that, although rarely, the disease may affect 
the flesh, and that the ordinary methods of cooking are often insufficient to destroy 
the bacilli buried in the interior. Further, although the bacilli may be found but 
rarely in the flesh, sti//, the chance of their being present either there or in the blood 
ts too probable to ever allow of the flesh of a tubercular animal being used for food 
under any circumstances, either for man or the lower animals. 


A few weeks later, on the 31st of July, the Paris International 
Congress on Tuberculosis voted, by a majority of three hundred to 
three, that 
every possible means should be adopted, including compensation to parties inte- 
rested, for the general application of the principle of seizure and destruction in 


totality of all flesh belonging to tuberculous animals, no matter how slight the 
specific lesions found in such animals, 


The official report of the pathologists to the Health Department 
of the city of New York in 1889 states that 


tuberculosis is a strictly preventible disease, and may be induced, and is indeed 
transmitted, by the milk and flesh of tuberculous cattle. One of the obvious means 
of prevention, therefore, is the avoidance of such articles of food, and those 
measures of prevention alone answer the requirements which embrace the govern- 
mental inspection of dairy cows and animals slaughtered for food, and the rigid 
exclusion and destruction of all those found to be tuberculous. 


The North of Ireland branch of the British Medical Association 


adopted the conclusions presented by its committee last year, that 


18 Report of the Privy Council Committee, § 43, &c. 
"4 New York Medical Record, xxxv. 643. 
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there is a certain amount of danger in allowing the flesh of an 
animal, even only locally affected, to be sold for food ; to what extent 
this risk extends they were not prepared to say, as it probably varies 
in different cases. And the branch passed a resolution 


That, in view of the recent discoveries with regard to human and bovine tubercu- 
losis, and to the opinions held by many scientific authorities concerning the com- 
municability of tuberculosis from man to animals, and from animals to man, and in 
view of the enormous prevalence of the disease in one form or another among man- 
kind, this branch disapproves of the practice of allowing any part of an animal 
which has been shown to have been affected with tuberculosis te be sold as sound 


and wholesome meat. 


And, finally, a commission appointed by the Victorian Parliament 
in 1889 recommended the seizure and destruction of all infected 
animals, alive or dead, dealing with them as though scheduled with 
pleuro-pneumonia under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. 

The unanimity of these decisions—all arrived at within the last 
two years—shows the progressive growth of scientific opinion, for the 
earlier Congresses, as that of Lyons in 1883, of Brussels in the same 
year, and of the Hague in 1884, sanctioned the use of the flesh of 
animals only locally affected with tuberculosis, leaving a discretionary 
power of rejection to the inspector if he found the colour of the 
flesh impaired. 

It will, however, be readily understood that in view of the enormous 
interests at stake, legislation has not yet adopted these requirements 
in their entirety, though in most countries it is steadily advancing 
towards their enactment. In France the Government, actuated by 
the resolutions of the Paris Congress of 1888, added tuberculosis to 
the list of contagious maladies scheduled under their Act of 1881, 
and formulated the code, now known as the French Tuberculosis 
Regulations, to the following effect : 

(1) When tuberculosis is recognised in bovine animals during life, the Prefect 
shall make an order placing them under the surveillance of a veterinary inspector. 
(2) Every animal recognised tubercular shall be isolated and sequestrated, and 
shall not be removed except for slaughter: the slaughter shall be carried out under 
the surveillance of a veterinary inspector, who shall make an autopsy of the 
animal and send to the Prefect a report of the same within the period of five days. 
(3) The flesh of tuberculous animals shall be excluded from consumption, (a) if 
the lesions are generalised, that is to say, not confined exclusively to the visceral 
organs and their lymphatic glands; (4) if the lesions, although localised, have 
invaded the greater part of an organ, or are manifested by an eruption on the walls 
of the chest or of the abdominal cavity. Such flesh is excluded from consumption, 


and also the tubercular viscera shall not be used as food for animals and should be 
destroyed. (4) The utilisation of the skin shall not be permitted until after 


disinfection. 

Germany, with its usual scientific precision, has adopted a system 
of compulsory public slaughter and inspection, which has revealed 
the extraordinary prevalence of the disease in cattle, and has at the 
same time rendered it impossible for flesh consumers to eat tuber- 
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culous meat unwittingly. In Berlin alone, in 1888,!° ‘ tuberculosis 
was detected in 4,300 cattle and 6,393 pigs: the entire carcases of 
985 of the former and 1,442 of the latter were destroyed, while 
8,322 parts or organs were withheld from consumption as first-class 
meat.’ Flesh exposed for sale in Prussia is classified into such as is 
unmistakably free from tuberculosis, and may be freely sold at 
butchers’ stalls; and such as has been taken from animals locally 
affected, which can only be sold at a public stall (Freibank) by acity 
employé, a ticket or seal being affixed to each portion giving intima- 
tion to the purchaser of the cause of its having been remitted there : 
it is priced cheaply, as of mediocre quality, and it is sold under such 
strict control as to render it impossible that it can be bought as 
above suspicion. The law passed in 1885 says: 

The condition of the flesh of a tubercular animal is to be regarded as dangerous 
to health when the meat contains nodules or the animal has begun to show 
emaciation, even although the tubercles are not visible in the meat, while, on the 


other hand, the meat is to be regarded as fit for food when the tubercles occur 
only in an organ, and the beast is in general well nourished. 


The care with which these regulations are enforced in Berlin may 
be estimated from the fact that there are no less than 138 persons 
engaged in the inspection of meat there, including physicians, 
veterinary surgeons, and microscopists, Koch himself being the 
Gesundheits-Rath, or chief of the Sanitary Council; while in one of 
our largest cities, Birmingham, this duty, involving the supervision 
of 300 slaughter-houses, is delegated to two individuals.'® Similar 
regulations to those of Prussia exist more or less throughout the 
whole of Germany; and in Austria the flesh, however good it may 
appear to be, is condemned if the lymphatic glands of the chest and 
intestines are affected. 

The most thoroughgoing legislation is that enforced by the 
Jewish Church, of which I have given abundant details in my previous 
papers, and have supplied statistical proofs of the relative infrequency 
of tubercular disease, which I believe to be in great measure de- 
pendent upon the extreme care exercised over the meat supply. 

Qualified inspectors [says the British Medical Journal, April 12, 1890] 
examine all flesh intended for human food; the blood is scrupulously removed, 
and a board sits en permanence for the guidance and supervision of the inspectors. 
Fully one fourth of the carcases examined are rejected, mostly from tuberculous 
affections, and when the meat is passed as fit for food a seal is attached to each 
portion exposed for sale. Most of the Continental regulations for the inspection 
of meat are based on the system of the Jewish laws, though they do not come up 
to them in stringency. . . . It remains for our legislators to adopt, directly or in a 
modified form, such of these laws as have been proved to be of value, and to fill 
up with the aid of the knowledge and experience resulting from modern investiga- 
tions those gaps which are now known to exist, so that we may have a more 
complete code of meat inspection and control. 





18 Journal of Comparative Pathology, March 1889, quoting Adam’s Wochenschrift. 
16 Evidence of Dr. A. Hill, Medical Officer of Health in Birmingham, Glasgow 
Case, p. 282. 
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And the Temps, in a critique of my article in this Review, con- 
cludes : 





Tous ces faits sont évidemment de nature 4 appeler l’attention des hygiénistes sur 
les prescriptions talmudiques en matiére d’alimentation, et l’on ne voit pas pourquoi 
les régles de la boucherie juive, consacrées par l’expérience de tant de siécles 
avant de l’étre par le verdict de la science contemporaine, ne deviendraient pas 
des réglements d’utilité publique. Nous avons assurément déja fait & la civilisation 
israélite plus d’un emprunt moins profitable et moins justifié. 








In this country legislation is conspicuous by its want of uniformity 
—one might even say by its absence ; there is no efficient system of 
inspection or control; the local authorities and medical officers of 
health issue contradictory orders, and meat condemned as unfit for 
food in one market is freely allowed to pass into consumption in 
another. In the Glasgow case, the cattle in dispute, rejected by the 
health officers of that city, of Greenock, Paisley, and Edinburgh, were 
declared perfectly suitable for food by those of Sheffield, Hull, Bir- 
mingham, and the Holborn district of London, who deposed that they 
would unhesitatingly have let them go into the market. Again, the 
Belfast Northern Whig tells us that one day a magistrate ordered the 
destruction of some tuberculous meat, and a few days later two other 
magistrates refused to give an order for the destruction of two car- 
cases clearly shown to be similarly affected, alleging as their reason 
a disinclination to give such a decision as would havea ruinous effect 
upon the cattle trade of the country, adding that if tuberculosis were 
a serious disease like pleuro-pneumonia, the Government should make 
provision for the compensation of the fleshers. On appeal the justices 
of the peace ordered this meat to be destroyed as unsound and un- 
wholesome. 



















The present system or want of system is radically bad. Farmers, cattle-dealers, 
and butchers have no solid ground on which to stand. One day they may be fined 
and the next acquitted; by one medical officer their fault may be condemned, by 
another, condoned; and by one judge they are told the law says this, and by 
another that it says something very different. No wonder is it then that the 
butchers wish to form themselves into a jury in disputed cases, They would, at 
any rate, be thoroughly consistent in their arbitration.’ 













It is true that during the last twelve months medical officers of 
health and sanitary inspectors have paid increased attention to the 
subject, and large numbers of cattle have been condemned which 
would previously have been freely passed into our food supplies. It 
is, unfortunately, equally true that a large percentage of the animals 
still admitted into our markets—a proportion varying from 0°2 to 
50 per cent.'!*—is tuberculous, and the flesh is daily consumed for 




















1 British Medical Journal, Nov. 2, 1889, p. 990. 
18 «Report of Departmental Committee of the Privy Council,’ Q. 4,263. In the 
* Milroy Lectures,’ delivered before the Royal College of Physicians for 1890 by Dr. 
Ransome, the statement I made some years ago, that an inspector cf the Metropolitan 
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food. There is, besides, a growing amount of evidence to show that 
the proportion of bovine tuberculosis bears a distinct relation to that 
in man, a relation standing directly in the light of cause and effect. 
In 1881 the authorities of Baden issued a chart applying to fifty-two 
towns in that duchy, which demonstrated that where the disease is 
most prevalent among cattle it is also most frequent in the human 
subject, and that it is especially prevalent in such towns as possess 
the largest number of low-class butchers. This statement was borne 
out by witnesses examined before the Departmental Committee of 
the Privy Council (questions 5,115, 5,367, and 8,791), and Sir Lyon 
Playfair has pointed out that when tuberculosis increases among 
eattle, consumption in some form or other, but chiefly mesenteric or 
intestinal, increases among children. Even admitting the possibility 
of the localised disease being free from mischief, a possibility dis- 
proved by the evidence which I have adduced, it is clearly impossible 
to decide at what period the localised condition becomes generalised, 
and it is beyond the power of any one to determine that in what 
appears to be a purely local affection, the germs of the malady have 
not already been carried into the system. The responsibility for the 
assumption that no harm can accrue from the ingestion of such meat 
is certainly not to be taken lightly, and is in direct opposition to 
the teachings of experimental pathology. The réle of science in the 
question has been thoroughly played out, and its case proved to the 
hilt ; its functions have now lapsed, and it devolves upon the Legis- 
lature to profit by its demonstrations, and to adopt such measures as 
may best protect the public from this ever-present scourge. 

In the debate in the House of Commons during the past session, 
the necessity of scheduling tuberculosis under the provisions of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act was strongly advocated by Mr. 
Knowles, Sir L. Playfair, Dr. Farquharson, and others; but was 
objected to on the ground inter alia that it would create an ‘ un- 
pleasant feeling’ in the public mind. But the subject has by this 
time taken so firm a hold upon the public mind that a far more 
‘unpleasant feeling ’ will be created if no steps are taken to institute 
precautionary measures against the danger of infection: it has passed 
the stage of examination by scientists and experts, to whom the 
Government has once more referred it, and unexceptionable as is the 
composition of the Royal Commission, which has just been instituted 
for its investigation, its appointment is to be deprecated as neces- 
sarily deferring legislative enactments. The results of experimental 
pathology, continuously carried on since the announcement of Koch’s 


Meat Market testified on oath that 80 per cent. of the flesh sent there had tubercular 
disease is declared to be exaggerated. I can only repeat that the statement was 
made by Dr. Carpenter, and is to be found in the British Medical Journal of 
October 7, 1879; probably it does not apply now, as the inspection of cattle has 
become more stringent. 
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discovery, have established the fact beyond the possibility of doubt 
that there are very appreciable dangers connected with the consump- 
tion of meat derived from cattle affected with tuberculosis, and 
though there is not absolute unanimity as to the degree of these 
dangers, yet it is amply sufficient to prove the existence of peril 
great enough to warrant the immediate adoption of preventive 
measures. Such measures indeed are called for in the interests 
alike of producers and consumers. A deputation representing the 
meat trade of the United Kingdom had an interview with the Minister 
of Agriculture and the President of the Local Government Board on 
the 21st of April of this year, to state the grievances to which they 
were subjected by the present unsatisfactory condition of the law, 
and to seek protection against the condemnation at the hands of 
local sanitary authorities of cattle apparently healthy and sent into 
the market for food-supply, such condemnation entailing not only 
pecuniary loss but also the risks of a criminal prosecution. And they 
asked that, until an authoritative decision should be arrived at as to 
the fitness or unfitness of such meat, an appeal might lie against 
the decision of the medical officer of health or sanitary inspector to 
some official to be appointed by the Board of Agriculture, compensa- 
tion being granted in case of condemnation, as is the practice where 
cattle are slaughtered for ‘ scheduled’ diseases, their claims being 
specially enforced because the home producer is unfairly handicapped 
by the introduction of foreign meat to an unlimited extent free from 
any similar inspection. 

Practically, indeed, the question has now resolved itself into 
the apportionment of the loss entailed by the restrictive measures 
which must be adopted. The breeder sells his beasts, to all appear- 
ance healthy, to the butcher, who, buying them at a fair price, sends 
them to market, where they are condemned as tuberculous, and 
he has to bear the entire penalty of their confiscation, a penalty 
which he naturally thinks unfair. The adjustment of the loss is 
undoubtedly a difficult matter, but it is one that will of necessity 
diminish as the malady becomes minimised by rigorous inspection. 
The more restricted the foci of infection, the more quickly will the 
disease be stamped out, and as soon as it is discovered that tubercu- 
lous cattle cease to pay, the supply will be cut down to the demand. 
If the meat that is now rejected in such markets as enforce a proper 
inspection finds no sale in others, it will soon cease to appear in the 
hands of either butchers or consumers. Whether compensation is 
to be awarded out of the local rates, out of slaughter-house dues, or, 
as is the case in Denmark, out of a fund raised by mutual insurance 
in the trade, is a matter that must be left to the decision of Parlia- 
ment; but that economic measures must yield to the paramount 
consideration of public health and safety is undoubted. As fhe law 
stands at present, the Local Government Board 1s powerless to inter- 
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fere with the manner in which each local authority may choose to 
deal with suspected meat, and it follows, therefore, that flesh is 
freely passed as fit for human food in one borough which would be 
totally condemned in another. Assuredly this solution, if the word 
applies, of the problem is as unsatisfactory and dangerous to the 
consumer as it is hazardous, perhaps ruinous, to the purveyor; and 
unquestionably until Parliament chooses to arrive at a final decision, 
temporary legislation should be enacted by which the British public 
may obtain the minimum of protection afforded in continental coun- 
tries, as for example by the abolition of private abattoirs, a careful 
examination of the food supply by qualified inspectors, and a pro- 
vision that meat derived from tuberculous cattle, howsoever slightly 
they may have been affected, should be marked as such, and sold only in 
a special market and at a lower price. The purchaser would buy it 
with his eyes open, content to take what risk there may be, while 
those who prefer paying more for meat from animals entirely free 
from localised tuberculosis would be relieved from any doubts as to 
the absolute reliability of what they buy, a feeling which no one, 
except the inhabitants of three or four towns in Scotland, is at present 
privileged to entertain. 

The Minister of Agriculture, in a letter to the Times on the 26th 
of April, 1890, asks, if the statement I made in this Review be correct 
as to our markets being flooded with tuberculous meat, how it is, if 
it be so specifically dangerous, that phthisis does not increase? The 
question is readily answered by a quotation from my paper:' ‘It 
is, of course, not asserted that any one specific cause is sufficient per 
se to bring about constant and invariable biological results ; all that 
I claim for that under consideration is that it is an important factor.’ 
And as the Sanitary Record ® pertinently inquires, ‘Is Mr. Chaplin 
sure that phthisis is not increasing?’ Has he any reason for believing 
that the proportion of such meat used as human food is increasing ? 
The increased attention paid to sanitation, the better housing of the 
working classes, the improvement in the material condition of the 
masses of our population, and innumerable other causes, tend to 
diminish the death-rate from tuberculosis as from other diseases. 

The Zimes concludes that the evidence I have adduced is of a 
sufficiently grave character to attract public attention, and that the 
question raised is one of vital importance, and one that cannot be 
lost sight of until it is finally solved. Meantime, let us ponder over 
the weighty words of Mr. Herbert Spencer : ?! 

‘The first requisite in life is to be a good animal, and to bea 
nation of good animals is the first condition of national prosperity.’ 


HENRY BEHREND, M.R.C.P. 


% The Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1889, p. 418. 2 May 15, 1890. 
*t On Education, p. 146. 





SOME 
ASPECTS OF NEWMAN'S INFLUENCE. 


Ir has probably struck many persons that the general feeling of 
enthusiasm displayed on the occasion of Cardinal Newman’s death has 
been quite out of proportion to the extent to which he or his writings 
are known. The thought that a great man has passed away, a high 
example of unworldliness been taken from us, has possessed many 
who felt and knew little more than this. It used to be said that the 
great Duke of Wellington’s influence for good while he lived was 
immense, even on those who knew nothing of him except that a 
great example of English courage and English sense of duty was still 
among us. And in the sphere of spiritual life Newman had a similar 
influence. 

The consequence has been, however, in the case of Cardinal New- 
man, that many who have written and spoken of him with genuine 
feeling—to whom the knowledge that the author of Lead, kindly Light, 
still lived and prayed at Birmingham was a real source of spiritual 
strength—have given a very imperfect account of the man himself. 
There have indeed been not a few beautiful sketches by personal friends 
and admirers. But he has also been described, both in print and in 
conversation, by epithets which have struck those who knew anything 
of his writings or himself with a sense of their incompleteness and 
unsatisfactoriness. ‘ Mystic,’ ‘ giant controversialist,’ ‘ learned theo- 
logian,’ ‘ recluse ’—such descriptions have seemed little nearer the 
mark than the discoveries of the few who have found fault, and 
have noted that he lacked imagination, and that his style was in 
some respects inferior to that of Mr. Stevenson. 

And yet perhaps the failure to characterise him rightly has arisen, 
in some cases, from the difficulty of the task—from the complexity of 
his nature. ‘ Prose-poet’ gives a fair description of Carlyle; ‘A great 
thinker in verse’ is the true account of Browning by an able critic ; 
but a many-sided genius like Newman’s refuses to be explained or 
even suggested in a few words. And when we ask ourselves why 
we are dissatisfied with the epithets in question, it is not easy in 
a moment to give the reasons. The descriptions contain some truth. 
There was in him something of the mystic. He was full of power 
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in controversy. His mind had been absorbed in patristic theology. 
His life was one of seclusion. Yet these epithets, singly or col- 
lectively, quite fail to give any idea of him, or of the nature of his 
influence. We remember the story of the Buddhist who was asked 
to describe ‘Nirvana.’ ‘ Was it annihilation?’ ‘No,’ he answered 
impatiently. ‘Was it the beatific vision of the great unknown?’ 

No,’ with equal impatience, and so on with further queries. ‘ What 
was it then?’ ‘How can you ask what is so plain? . . . Nirvana is 
. . » Nirvana.’ And so in the present case. ‘ Not a theologian, not 
a mystic, not a controversialist. Newman was Newman.’ 

However, as many have succeeded in bringing out some at least 
of those distinctive elements which are felt in their combination by 
the majority of his readers, it may be worth while for each, according 
to his lights, to put his mite in contribution. Let us look through 
the phrases I have cited and attempt to limit their ‘ connotation’ as 
applied to Newman. 

‘Mystic!’ Yes; he had a keen hold on the unseen world, on 
the mysterious teachings of conscience, on the shadow of God’s pre- 
sence in the human heart, and of God’s wrath in the world at large. 
But the typical mystic lives in the clouds. He is not in touch 
with things around him. He is little interested‘in the microscopic 
inspection of the play of life about him. And what is to be said of 
the Cardinal from this point of view? He loved to talk on current 
topics of the day. ‘ He was interested,’ says J. A. Froude, speaking 
of his Oxford days, ‘in everything which was going on in science, in 
politics, in literature.’ He could throw himself into spheres of action 
far removed from his own. ‘ What do you think,’ a friend asked, ‘ of 
Gurwood’s Despatches of the Duke of Wellington?’ ‘Think?’ he 
replied ; ‘they make one burn to have been a soldier!’ His senses 
were keenly alive to the small things of earth. How delicately 
he weighs in Loss and Gain the respective attractions of sights, 
scents, and sounds! Ascetic though he was, he chose the wines for 
his college cellar at Oriel. Vivid and real as was the world of re- 
ligious mystery to him, he could give the closest attention to matters 
of secular detail. He could, in a moment, pass from the greatest 
matters to the smallest. Gregory the Great left his audience with 
ambassadors to teach the Roman choristers the notes of the ‘ plain 
song ;’ and so, too, Newman would leave the atmosphere of religious 
thought and meditation and betake himself to his violin. He is still 
remembered by the villagers at Littlemore as teaching them hymn- 
tunes in their boyhood.' It was a recreation to him in later life to 
coach the Oratory boys for the Pincerna? or the Aulularia. He 
delighted in Miss Austen and Anthony Trollope. He enjoyed a 
good story from Pickwick. All this limits very much the popular 

1 Guardian, Sept. 3, p. 1,358. 
? The Pincerna was Newman's expurgated version of the Zunuchus. 
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idea of the word ‘ mystic’ ; and yet all this is true of the man whose 
sense of religious mystery was surpassed by few. 

‘Giant controversialist!’ Certainly the original edition of the 
Apologia, the Letter in answer to Pusey’s Eirenicon, and the Lectwres 
on Anglican Difficulties are masterpieces of religious controversy ; 
and yet we can fancy the Cardinal smiling quietly if he heard himself 
spoken of as a ‘ giant controversialist.’ ‘Tell me what books to read 
on such a subject,’ an old pupil asked him. ‘ Why do you ask me ?’ 
was the answer; ‘I know nothing about books.’ How—we can see it 
in every page of his works—he hated the pedantry and parade of 
controversy! He would help inquirers, but he cared not to do the 
work of sledge-hammer argument. If it was done it was done for 
the sake of his friends and of anxious seekers after truth, and not for 
the sake of opponents whom he had no hope of convincing. He be- 
lieved in the proverb, ‘ He who is convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still. He said fifty, years ago that if views were clearly 
stated and candidly recognised, all controversy would be either super- 
fluous or useless—superfluous to those whose first principles agreed, 
useless to those who differed fundamentally. With him, controversy 
was chiefly exposition and the pointing out of mis-statements. 
There was little of direct argument. ‘Giant controversialist!’ One 
can fancy the fate—there are stories on record as to the fate—of the 
pompous man who went to talk to him of controversy, as one great 
controversialist to another. One specimen of the class comes with 
notes, and books, and points for discussion on problems of education, 
but finds the Cardinal so absorbed with news about the ‘ barley crop’ 
in Norfolk that no other subject seems to interest him. Another 
presses him for a refutation of one of Mr. Gladstone’s arguments 
against the Vatican decrees, but only succeeds in eliciting the reply 
that Mr. Gladstone is an old Oxford acquaintance, and has been very 
kind to him. Or, if the subject is insisted on, the conversation sud- 
denly passes—his visitor knows not how—to the oaks of Hawarden and 
the exercise of cutting down trees. A third visitor finds himself 
engaged in limine in a discussion as to the number of stoppages in the 
1.30 train as contrasted with the 3.40, and has unexpectedly to employ 
his conversational talent in explaining his cross-country route, and the 
lines by which he came. And then there is the Oxford story of New- 
man’s guest who introduces the ‘ origin of evil’ at dinner, and at once 
produces a dissertation—full of exact knowledge, and apparently 
delivered with earnest interest—as to the different ways of treating 
hot-house grapes, and the history of the particular grapes on the table 
before him. Such are the stories, partly legends perhaps, which are 
current. Not that really anxious inquirers who approached him 
with tact could ever have such a tale to tell; with them he took 
infinite pains. But where the pomp of controversy was invoked by 

3 Cf. University Sermons, pp. 200, 201. 
VoLt. XXVIII.—No. 164. QQ 
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tactless or self-sufficient persons, he remembered the proverb, ‘ Answer 
a fool according to his folly.’ 

And what of ‘learned theologian’? An unquestionable truth ; 
yet we cannot help seeing the Cardinal’s smile again. Who that has 
read it can forget the irony of his description of the typical learned 
man, the historian, or archeologist, or theologian, whose learning has 
overgrown and stiffened the freedom of his mind? It expresses the 
half-restrained irritation—half irritation, half amusement—of Cardinal 
Newman himself after a two hours’ walk and talk with Mr. Casaubon. 
It may be read in a lecture delivered at Dublin, and is, perhaps, so 
little known as to be worth writing down here. 


Such readers are only possessed by their knowledge, not possessed of it; nay, 
in matter of fact they are often even carried away by it, without any volition of 
their own. Recollect, the memory can tyrannise as well as the imagination. 
Derangement, I believe, has been considered as a loss of control over the sequence 
of ideas. The mind, once set in motion, is’ henceforth deprived of the power of 
initiation, and becomes the victim of a train of associations, one thought suggesting 
another, in the way of cause and effect, as if by a mechanical process, or some 
physical necessity. No one who has had experience of men of studious habits but 
must recognise the existence of a parallel phenomenon in the case of those who 
have over-stimulated the memory. In such persons reason acts almost as feebly 
and as impotently as in the madman: once fairly started on any subject whatever, 
they have no power of self-control; they passively endure the succession of 
impulses which are evolved out of the original exciting cause; they are passed on 
from one idea to another, and go steadily forward, plodding along one line of 
thought in spite of the amplest concessions of the hearer, or wandering from it in 
endless digression in spite of his remonstrances. Now, if, as is very certain, no one 
would envy the madman the glow and originality of his conceptions, why must we 
extol the cultivation of that intellect which is the prey, not indeed of barren 
fancies, but of barren facts, of random intrusions from without, though not of 
morbid imaginations from within? And, in thus speaking, I am not denying that 
a strong and ready memory is in itself a real treasure; I am not disparaging a 
well-stored mind, though it be nothing besides, so that it be sober, any more than 
I would despise a bookseller’s shop—it is of great-value to others even when not 
so to the owner. Nor am I banishing—far from it—the possessors of deep and 
multifarious learning from my ideal university; they adorn it in the eyes of men: 
I do but say that they constitute no type of the results at which it aims; that it 
is no great gain to the intellect to have enlarged the memory at the expense of 
faculties which are indisputably higher. 


Once more—‘ recluse!’ He lived in the Oratory and saw little or 
nothing of the world. But where were the gloominess, the sternness, 
the unsociableness which the word suggests? As has been well 
said by a recent writer, his need of loneliness was fully balanced by 
his need of friendship. Cor ad cor loquitur was his motto, and it 
expressed the man. He loved to unbend among familiar friends. His 
sense of humour was of the keenest. His life-long habit, formed at 
Oxford, of living in intimacy with those whose objects were his 
objects, and who loved and understood him, had become to him a 
second nature. True, he despised the vanity of society. He felt the 
heartlessness of the world and withdrew from it. But he withdrew 
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from the world only to give himself more fully to his friends, With 
his brilliancy and fastidiousness it might have been expected that 
the ideal of the best society, its exclusiveness and its refinement, 
would in early days have had some attraction for him (so at least 
the late Canon Mozley seems to hint); but there was in him a far 
deeper force which made him shun all that approached to dissipation 
of mind, and put away all that savoured of ambition. But it was 
not in the spirit of a hermit. The sternness of a recluse, the auste- 
rity of his demeanour, the marked protest against the rest of the 
world which the conception conveys, were uncongenial to him. He 
was like his own St. Philip Neri. An intimate friend of his has lately 
written on his ‘ naturalness,’ on the simplicity with which he laughed 
at his own failures—‘ his floors,’ as he called them. Though his 
natural refinement was intense, there was no trace of anything arti- 
ficial or of unreal reserve. ‘ A. B. is a man one can’t talk to in one’s 
shirt sleeves,’ he would complain. Just as the abstraction of the mystic 
was not his, nor the pedantry of the controversialist, so the pro- 
nounced réle of a recluse was foreign to his nature. He loved to be 
as other men. His prayer for himself and his friends was, he said, 
not for those heavy trials some saints have asked for—persecution, 
calumny, reproach—but simply that they might be overlooked, 
passed over as members of the crowd.! 

And thus we get from the limits which must be placed on the 
meaning of ‘ mystic,’ ‘ controversialist,’ ‘ learned theologian,’ ‘ recluse,’ 
as applied to Newman, a glimpse of one aspect of his distinctive 
charm—a kind of social charm rare in all classes, especially rare in 
one whose life-work is greatly that of the student. Men of letters 
and men of science are often known to men of the world as ‘ book- 
worms,’ or regarded with distaste and some alarm as ‘ very learned.’ 
And with a certain amount of ignorance implied in the tone of such 
unsympathetic judgments there is a bit of truth in them. Such 
men are often eccentric, and are wanting in the sense of humour 
which should teach them to avoid talking ‘ shop,’ and to find common 
ground of converse with the rest of the world. Newman was the 
antithesis to the ‘ book-worm’ or the ‘learned man’ as conceived by 
the man of the world. Full though he was of knowledge gained 
by observation and reading, he could and did put it entirely aside 
on occasion. He valued intercourse with his fellows more than mere 
study as a means of improvement. ‘Given the alternative,’ he once 
said, ‘in a University, of social life without study, or study without 
social life, I should unhesitatingly declare for the former not the 
latter.’> Life was for action, and action was determined by character. 
All his intellectual efforts were guided and limited by this thought. 
His sermons, his lectures, his philosophy at Oxford were all designed 

4 Sermons on Various Occasions, p. 241. 
5 This sentiment is also expressed in the Idea of a University, 2nd edition, p, 203. 
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to meet the practical difficulties of those to whom he was a spiritual 
father. There was no rhetoric for rhetoric’s sake ; he never preached 
abstract dogma except as helping the spiritual life, nor philosophy 
as a speculative science, but solely as a practical help to those in 
doubt. 

And this brings me to another point which I can only touch 
on briefly. The word ‘philosopher’ has been used of him less 
often than the epithets I have referred to. It has been used by 
some of the best critics; yet it has been, by implication, denied by 
men who were in close contact with him. Dean Stanley in his well- 
known estimate of the Oxford movement never once refers to the 
Oxford University sermons which were at that time the embodiment 
of Newman’s philosophy. And one who opens these sermons will 
find nothing in the form of a philosophical treatise; nothing about 
the origin of ideas, about the categories, about the distinction between 
the pure and the practical reason. Yet those men of acute and 
religious mind who went to hear him, in doubt and trouble as to man’s 
right to confident belief in the very being of a God and in the hope 
of immortality, came away reassured. Does philosophy require a 
formal and technical treatise, completely elaborated, on the human 
faculties and on metaphysics? If so, Newman was no philosopher. 
Is he a philosopher who takes in at a glance the root-problems as to 
what practical beliefs are reasonable in matters of deepest moment 
to each individual ; who treats these problems in such a way as to help 
those in need, the deepest thinkers if so be; who treats them inform- 
ally, suggestively, incompletely, seldom using technical language ; 
who almost professes that he is not philosophising but only reminding 
us of the asseverations of sober common sense ; who refrains from 
entering on questions which cannot help the action of practical life, 
but who gives to more systematic writers the groundwork, if they 
care to build on it, of a philosophy of faith, unsurpassed for breadth 
and depth, which he refrains from fully elaborating himself? If such 
a man is a philosopher—a religious philosopher—Newman was a great 
philosopher. His philosophy was like the rest of his work, the expression 
of his personality. It was the expression of his own deep reflections, 
as they came to him; of answers almost as he would have given them 
in conversation. When a conclusion was obvious he had not the 
pedantry to draw it. Where it would offend some and help others, 
again he would not drawit. He gave the materials for it which would 
be of service to the one class ; he refrained from making the statement 
which would scare the other. Where a professional philosopher would 
press for a logical explanation, he would perhaps suddenly ‘ shut up,’ 
and break off an argument which had really done its work, and pass 
on to something else instead of engaging in fruitless logomachy. 
When he had shown in the Grammar of Assent some of the strongest 
instances of clear and confident religious conclusions, which certain 
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minds attain to without recognising more than mere suggestions of 
their real premises, he foresaw the indignant objections of the in- 
curable logician. But he had really said enough for his purpose 
which was to show that such inferences in untrained minds may be 
practically reliable, and that was sufficient. He did not want to argue 
with the logician, he wanted to satisfy the simple mind that it was 
on the right road. So instead of an elaborate answer we find the 
following words: ‘Should it be objected that this is an illogical 
exercise of reason, I answer that since it actually brings them toa 
right conclusion, and was intended to bring them to it, if logic finds 
fault with it so much the worse for logic.’ ® 

In a similar spirit—though this is not an instance from his 
philosophy—when years ago he had strung together a catena of 
Catholic doctrines from Bull, Andrewes, and other Anglican divines, 
old Oxford men relate how he foresaw the objection, ‘ But other 
passages from them tell a different tale.’ This opens an endless 
argument on Anglican inconsistency—endless and hopeless. It was 
enough for him to have got a rough catena—enough for the past, as 
much as could possibly be expected. He had never thought, as more 
sanguine men had, that Anglican tradition could be proved consistent ; 
all he hoped was to showa tradition feeble enough at times, damaged 
by Protestant influences, yet never actually broken. Let the future 
be consistent. Let the dead past bury its dead. But he could 
not say all this in hearing of the Puseys and Palmers who thought 
otherwise. He must not break up his party by his own pessimism. 
So he gave this characteristic reply: ‘To say this is to accuse them 
of inconsistency, which I leave it for their enemies to do.’ 

And so on throughout. What Dollinger styled Newman’s ‘ sub- 
jectivity’ in philosophy, though the present writer does not believe 
that it diminishes the real objective value of his thought, was, in 
the sense of personal element, most marked. A recent critic has 
spoken of the Grammar of Assent as a treatise showing how things 
may be taken for granted. There cannot be a greater mistake, 
though the subjective mode of expression in some passages partly 
accounts for it. Newman shows that all begin with first principles 
which cannot be logically proven. He sees in himself religious 
first principles of which his nature assures him. He sees that those 
who cry out ‘You are taking them for granted’ are themselves 
assuming a number of other first principles. A man who denies 
that human nature is normally Christian assumes it to be some- 
thing different. He starts with one conception of human nature as 
the Christian starts with another. A man who denies that con- 
science reveals sin, in the Christian sense of the word, starts with 
his own different impression of what conscience conveys, and proceeds 
to account for his impression as being due to an offence against 

® Grammar of Assent, 5th edition, p. 403. 
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society, or against law, or to an inherited feeling resulting from past 
experiences of general utility. Cardinal Newman’s conclusion is not 
‘We all assume unwarrantably,’ but rather, ‘You say I assume ; I can 
at once retort you assume, but in fact I do not assume; I see with 
certainty.” Or, as he expressed it in a letter to myself written 
during his last years, ‘The religious mind must always master much 
which is wnseen to the non-religious. ...I can’t allow that a 
religious man has no more evidence necessarily than a non-re- 
ligious.’ ® 

The contrast between the arbitrary assumptions of the Agnostic 
and the first principles which a religious mind adopts rightly and 
with certainty, and the tests whereby they may be distinguished, 
were subjects which exercised his mind, as we see from his last 
publication in 1885, on The Development of Religious Error, to the 
very evening of life. But it would catry me too far to attempt here 
an analysis of that essay. 

The personal element then, both in style and in matter, is most 
prominent. In the former it is the result of his object and his 
method, of helping others by his own personal influence, and by putting 
himself before them. In the latter it is on the principle which he 
maintains, that ‘egotism is true modesty.’ A strong man in fully 
revealing his own mind—its struggles and its victories—aids weaker 
minds in time of trial and difficulty. 

Briefly it may be said that two points give the key to much of his 
work and influence, whether in philosophy, or in preaching, or in 
religious controversy, or in the guidance of individual consciences :— 
the power over others of his personality, and the exercise of that 
power with absolute simplicity to make men better than he found 
them. And as the peculiar power of his personality was that it 
appealed to such different minds, so, according to the bent and genius 
of each, his influence as a whole was most various. His was not simply 
a spiritual influence, as John Wesley’s; not merely that of the dry light 
of philosophy, as Kant’s, or Coleridge’s in our own country; nor of a 
brilliant converser and critic, as Johnson’s; nor of intellectual and 
imaginative power, as Carlyle’s ; nor of the religious poet, as Keble’s ; 
nor of the Christian counsellor to the men and women of the world, 
as Fénélon’s or St. Francis of Sales’, It was to each man one or 
more of these kinds of influence ; and thus it was to all a combination 
of them. 

Some of the most remarkable published testimonies to his early 
power over others come from men as different from each other as 
Mr. J. A. Froude, Principal Shairp, Dean Church, and Mr. Mark 
Pattison. While he influenced intellectualists like Pattison and 


7 Cf. Development of Religious Error, p. 459. 
* The Cardinal gave me permission in 1885 to make public use of any part of this 
letter, which is mostly a discussion on the nature of religious knowledge. 
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Froude, and men of high mental gifts like Church, intellect was not 
in the least a necessary qualification for the most intimate friendship 

with him. This fact, which aroused Mark Pattison’s supercilious 

contempt, was part of Newman’s peculiar strength. Littlemore was 

no assemblage of intellectual lights; it was a community of religious 

and devoted friends—some, as Dalgairns, men of special mental gifts, 

others not so. Men living in the great world also, taking part in 

politics or public life, leant on him and appealed to him, as well as 

those whose life was in abstract thought or religious seclusion. To 

mention only a few and life-long friends, Lord Blachford, Lord Emly, 

and Mr. Hope Scott were as thorough in their personal allegiance to 

him as Dr. Pusey or the present Dean of St. Paul’s. He himself has 

described that assemblage of qualities which constitute the perfec- 

tion of University refinement, which make up the idea of a ‘ gentle- 

man,’ if not exactly in the popular English sense, still in the highest 

sense of the perfection of the intellectual and social nature.® He 

tells us that men may have those qualities and yet not be Christians ; 

or they may have them and use the attractiveness they give simply 

for good. ‘They may subserve the education,’ he writes, ‘of a St. 

Francis of Sales or a Cardinal Pole; they may be the limits of the 

virtue of a Shaftesbury or a Gibbon. Basil and Julian were fellow 
students at the schools of Athens; and one became a Saint and 

Doctor of the Church, the other her scoffing and relentless foe.’ 
Newman had the qualities he describes,—they were a great part of 
his magnetism ; they pervaded his writing and his conversation ; and 
he used the influence they gave as St. Francis or Basil would have 
used them, but with greater variety of gifts than either, and over a 
more heterogeneous collection of disciples. 

Beginning, then, at Oxford among young men, his equals in age 
many of them, passing into the comparative obscurity of the 
Birmingham Oratory, living there unseen by the world at large, hold- 
ing for many years no position of official importance, his personality, 
in a manner so subtle that it is hard fully to account for it, made 
itself felt over the whole country. Leading the simple consistent 
life of a priest, ever ready to help those who came to him or wrote 
to him for advice, shunning the crowd, welcoming each individual, 
helping each according to his character to love God and to realise 
the true end of life, never seeking influence for his own sake, 
thinking only of those he was helping, grateful for their trust, 
but deeply feeling its sacredness before God and his responsibility 
for the use he made of it, throwing himself into the position of each of 
those who consulted him as if each were the only one, he gained 
steadily in immediate influence as life went on; while the power of 
good done, and of a devoted life, as a witness to the unseen world, 


® The well-known description I refer to comes in Idea of a University, 2nd editicn, 
pp 305-9, 
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made its way to the crowds who form public opinion. It would be 
hard to estimate the number of those who have sought his help, 
during the last forty years, on their road to the Catholic Church; 
and many more have been guided by him in other matters. In his 
measure, and allowing for the difference of gifts and circumstances, 
he carried out the kind of work done by his own St. Philip, 
which early in his Catholic life he had spoken of as the only work 
he had a call to do. The Cardinal’s chief instruments were writing 
and correspondence, the Saint chose direct conversation; but the 
spirit of the work was the same in both cases. As St. Philip, by his 
love for those who leant upon him, and by his personal character, 
drew all men to him for guidance and advice, winning respect and 
esteem from Jews and Infidels as well as members of the Church, so 
did Newman, by the power of his personality, find himself the centre 
of influence among vast numbers, priests and laymen, non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics. The simple priest was by the popular voice 
called Apostle of Rome ; the English Oratorian was, as a representa- 
tive critic has expressed it, canonised at his death by the voice of the 
English people. 

‘Whether or not,’ he wrote early in his Catholic life, ‘I can do 
anything at all in St. Philip’s way, at least I can do nothing in 
any other. Neither by my habits of life, nor by vigour of age, am I 
fitted for the task of authority, or of rule, or of initiation.’ And what 
was St. Philip’s way? Let us read his own beautiful account of 
it. It describes his aspiration in 1852; it describes the spirit of his 
work done in the Catholic Church forty years later. 


He lived in an age as traitorous to the interests of Catholicism as any that 
preceded it, or can follow it. He lived at a time when pride mounted high, and 
the senses held rule; a time when kings and nobles never had more of state and 
homage, and never less of personal responsibility and peril ; when medieval winter 
was receding, and the summer sun of civilisation was bringing into leaf and flower 
a thousand forms of luxurious enjoyment; when a new world of thought and 
beauty had opened upon the human mind, in the discovery of the treasures of 
classic literature and art. He saw the great and the gifted, dazzled by the 
Enchantress, and drinking in the magic of her song ; he saw the high and the wise, 
the student and the artist, painting, and poetry, and sculpture, and music, and 
architecture, drawn within her range and circling round the abyss; he saw 
heathen forms mounting thence, and forming in the thick air:—all this he saw, 
and he perceived that the mischief was to be met, not with argument, not with 
science, not with protests and warnings, not by the recluse or the preacher, but by 
means of the great counter-fascination of purity and truth. 

He was raised up to do a work almost peculiar in the Church: not to be a 
Jerome Savonarola, though Philip had a true devotion towards him and a tender 
memory of his Florentine house; not to be a St. Carlo, though in his beaming 
countenance Philip had recognised the aureole of a saint; not to be a St. Ignatius, 
wrestling with the foe, though Philip was termed the Society’s bell of call, so 
many subjects did he send to it; not to bea St. Francis Xavier, though Philip 
had longed to shed his blood for Christ in India with him; not to be a St. Caietan, 
or hunter of souls, for Philip preferred, as he expressed it, tranquilly to cast in his 
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net to gain them; he preferred to yield to the stream, and direct the current— 
which he could not stop—of science, literature, art, and fashion, and to sweeten 
and to sanctify what God had made very good and man had spoilt. 

And so he contemplated as the idea of his mission, not the propagation of the 
faith, nor the exposition of doctrine, nor the catechetical schools: whatever was 
exact and systematic pleased him not; he put from him monastic rule and authori- 
tative speech, as David refused the armour of his king. No; he would be but an 
ordinary individual priest as others, and his weapons should be but unaffected 
humility and unpretending love. All he did was to be done by the light, and 
fervour, and convincing eloquence of his personal character and his easy con- 
versation. He came to the Eternal City and he sat himself down there, and his 
home and his family gradually grew up around him, by the spontaneous accession 
of materials from without. He did not so much seek his own as draw them to 
him. He sat in his small room, and they in their gay worldly dresses, the rich 
and well-born as well as the simple and illiterate, crowded into it. In the mid- 
heats of summer, in the frosts of winter, still was he in that low and narrow cell 
at San Girolamo, reading the hearts of those who came to him, and curing their 
souls’ maladies by the very touch of his hand... .. 

In the words of his biographer, ‘he was all things to all men. He suited him- 
self to noble and ignoble, young and old, subjects and prelates, learned and 
ignorant, and received those who were strangers to him with singular benignity, 
and embraced them with as much love and charity as if he had been a long while 
expecting them. When he was called upon to be merry he was so: if there was a 
demand upon his sympathy he was equally ready. He gave the same welcome to 
all, caressing the poor equally with the rich, and wearying himself to assist all to 
the utmost limits of his power. In consequence of his being so accessible and 
willing to receive all comers many went to him every day, and some continued for 
the space of thirty, nay, forty years, to visit him very often both morning and 
evening, so that his room went by the agreeable nickname of the Home of 
Christian mirth. Nay, people came to him not only from all parts of Italy, but 
from France, Spain, Germany, and all Christendom; and even the Infidels and 
Jews who had ever any communication with him revered him as a holy man.’ The 
first families of Rome, the Massimi, the Aldobrandini, the Colonna, the Altieri, 
the Vitelleschi, were his friends and his penitents. Nobles of Poland, grandees of 
Spain, knights of Malta, could not leave Rome without coming to him, Cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops were his intimates: Federigo Boromeo haunted his room 
and got the name of ‘ Father Philip’s soul.’ The Cardinal-Archbishops of Verona 
and Bologna wrote books in his honour. Pope Pius the Fourth died in his arms. 
Lawyers, painters, musicians, physicians, it was the same too with them. Baronius, 
Zazzara, and Ricci left the law at his bidding and joined his congregation, to do 
its work, to write the annals of the Church, and to die in the odour of sanctity, 
Palestrina had Father Philip’s ministrations in his last moments. Animuccia hung 
about him during life, sent him a message after death, and was conducted by him 
through Purgatory to Heaven. And who was he, I say, all the while, but an 
humble priest, a stranger in Rome, with no distinction of family or letters, no 
claim of station or of office, great simply in the attraction with which a Divine 
Power had gifted him? And yet thus humble, thus un-ennobled, thus empty-handed, 
he has achieved the glorious title of Apostle of Rome. 


And, in drawing toa conclusion, the present writer feels how much 
he has not even touched on which was essential to the Cardinal’s in- 
fluence. That unique gift which made one who was no orator the 
greatest preacher of his age; his faithfulness to his friends— 
‘faithful and true,’ as he loved to say of Our Lord; his power of 
resentment of injury done to those he loved, or to his cause; the 
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attractiveness which came of his sensitiveness, even of over- 
sensitiveness; the combination of far-seeing and dispassionate 
wisdom with keen and quickly-roused emotion; his tenderness for 
and sympathy with the distressed in faith, which made others even 
fear, at times, lest, in meeting them half-way, he was losing sight of 
the very principles he was in reality protecting; the very ‘ defects 
of his qualities, which his closest friends loved almost as they did 
his virtues—-which made him so truly human amid his greatness ; 
these were all part of him, though this is not the time or place to 
speak of them fully. But the thought of them makes me fall back 
upon the description with which I began as the only true one, that 
as Nirvana is Nirvana, so Newman was Newman. 


WILFRID WarD. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF SICILY 
IN 1890. 


THE difference between the Italian and the Sicilian people will 
strike the least observant traveller who leaves the turbulent quay 
of Naples, where the effervescence of a seething populace reaches 
boiling-point, and who lands amongst the comparatively unde- 
monstrative, grave-faced inhabitants of Palermo. Together with 
vehement gesticulation, and shrieking apostrophes to every saint in 
the calendar—together with bright colouring and loud-toned laughter, 
—extortion seems suddenly to have died a natural death. Boatman 
and driver take contentedly their just fares, to our amazement; and 
when we reach the shopping stage of experience, we find that, with 
the exception of the ‘antiquario’ (of whom more anon), the vendors 
of everything under heaven do not demand more than twice as much 
as they expect to get. This adds an unlooked-for joy to life, if we 
do not care to go through it haggling. Dishonesty has its own sweet 
and secret ways here, but it is not obtrusive. The free use of ‘ palm 
oil’ among functionaries of all denominations—from the highest in 
the land down to the faithful servant who will allow no one to cheat 
you but himself—is a fact admitted on all sides, but it does not 
interfere with the traveller’s peace of mind. 

What may interfere with it, however, on his first walk through the 
city, causing a sense of irritation and disappointment, is the absence 
of women-pedestrians in the streets. This remnant of the Saracen 
rule deprives the thoroughfares of grace and attractiveness even more 
than of colour; for the few women of the middle class one sees 
shopping—in couples—mostly wear the black Spanish manta, and 
avoid brilliant hues. One sees even fewer women than one does in 
the East, until the hour when the streets become thronged with 
carriages, blossoming out in gaily-dressed ladies, with parasols like 
butterflies fluttering over them. (No one, who has any respect for 
him- or her-self, is without a carriage in Palermo. We may go 
dinnerless: but it is a necessity of life that we shall sit boxed up in 
a cowpé, or be displayed in a ‘ Victoria,’ behind a showy ‘ stepper ’— 
or, if possible, two.) The fashionable Palermitans only drive late in 
the afternoon. Until then the Via Macqueda and the Corso, being 
narrow, with heavy overhanging balconies, are sad-looking enough: 
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the pavement crowded with swarthy men in cloaks, one end of which 
is flung over their shoulders, muffling their faces up to their eyes. 

The seclusion in which women are still kept in Sicily seems 
almost incredible. But superstition and prejudice die hard. The 
Saracen principles on this head (as on many others) were bequeathed 
to the Spaniards, and still live on here; while in Spain itself they 
have been driven out by sheer force of common sense and contact 
with civilisation. Men- and women-servants never have their meals 
together, are not permitted to associate ; and a girl is never allowed 
to walk out alone, whatever her social status may be. She is virtually 
@ prisoner—as much as is the inhabitant of a harem; and no re- 
spectable mother would let her daughter enter domestic service where 
this rule was not enforced. Ifa man be seen walking up and down 
before a house, gazing up at a certain window—as ardent Romeos of 
every time and nation have done—the girl’s reputation is lost. If she 
does not marry him, it is hardly likely that any other decent fellow 
will be found to do so. And during her engagement, a girl must on 
no account remain alone with her betrothed, even for five minutes: 
it would cause a terrible scandal. 

These restrictions are a serious drawback to the working classes. 
A girl, going to her day’s employment, and returning home, must be 
escorted by some elderly woman, who gains a livelihood (often eked 
out in unholy ways) by acting as dwenna in the absence of a mother. 
The drain upon slender resources caused by this conventional obliga- 
tion is great ; but the stunting of that self-reliance which we con- 
sider so essential, and which—in American woman, especially—is of 
such vigorous growth, is even a greater loss than that of the daily 
pence. 

The ‘ Festa delle Verginelle ’ exists no longer; but, as an illus- 
tration of the limited amount of love-making to which Sicilian ideas 
of propriety have accustomed the lower orders for centuries past, I 
may name an institution which only died out in this century. A 
procession of foundling or orphan girls, carefully nurtured and 
educated by the State, went to the Duomo on Easter Monday, clad 
in gala-costume, and wearing long white veils. The streets were 
crowded ; the balconies filled with spectators. Flowers were strewn 
before the flower-like procession, which the Archbishop awaited— 
with all the pomp of church ceremonial—at the Cathedral door. 
Foremost in the throng were certain young men who had (it is to be 
supposed) exchanged glances with one or other of the heroines of the 
day, but had certainly never been able to address her. The youth 
threw to the object of his choice the white handkerchief he held in his 
hand, and she became his bride. One of the most popular tales re- 
counted by the Contastorie (or public narrator of stories) tells how 
one of these brides, at the end of the last century, was abducted by 
a certain Marchese, whom the police tracked, but could not discover 
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his victim ; for, as they entered the palace, he had the unfortunate 
girl cast into a deep cellar, where, long afterwards, her remains were 
discovered. 

The power of the nobles in Sicily then was so great that it was 
with difficulty the hand of the law interfered, from time to time, to 
protect: the peasant from some act of unusual cruelty or oppression. 
Caraccioli, appointed Viceroy in 1781, was a man of iron will and 
liberal instincts. He had been ambassador from the Court of Naples 
to both France and England, where he had no doubt imbibed ideas 
as to the ‘rights of man,’ which were both new and distasteful to the 
aristocrats, whose authority had hitherto been unquestioned. He 
was wont to compare Sicily to a Hydra with two heads: one the 
Inquisition, which he severed from the suffering body of the island, 
and crushed ; the other the feudal power of the Barons, which he did 
not succeed in destroying, though the mighty blows he aimed at it 
no doubt began the work of decapitation, which was accomplished 
upwards of thirty years later. His stern administration of justice to 
rich and poor alike did much to dispel the prestige that surrounded 
the nobility, and opened even their own eyes, we may suppose, to 
the cruelty of many existing laws ; for when their feudal rights were 
abolished in 1812, it was a voluntary act on the part of the ‘ Baroni’ 
—the more honourable inasmuch as, by the surrender of all their 
tithes and dues, many of them lost a large portion of their incomes. 

But whatever reforms have been effected in other ways, the 
domestic condition of women of the peasant class has little changed 
during the past hundred years. The peasant is an absolute auto- 
crat in his own house: his word is law, which he enforces as soon as 
he leads his bride home, by administering a sound box on the ear to 
his beloved. If she inquires the reason of this strange salutation, 
he replies, ‘ Perche, prima dei baci, impariate a conoscere l’autorita 
illimitata del marito.’! After this pleasant overture to connubial 
bliss, it is needless to say that Mrs. Caudle’s curtain lectures are 
unknown: the sense of subservience is so complete that argument 
or remonstrance, even where the husband is obviously in the wrong, 
is never thought of, and ruse becomes the woman’s only weapon. 
As a rule the Sicilian peasant cares little for his children, until they 
are of an age to be of use. The natural law, which is common to 
all animal life, from the birds of the air and the beasts of the field 
upwards, seems in his case to be reversed. He cares more for his 
offspring in proportion as they are better able to take care of them- 
seives; and as they approach maturity the ties that bind children 
and parents become so strong that they are not loosened even when 
the sons go forth into the world ; the son always calling his father 
‘ Vasera,’ the Sicilian of ‘ Vostra Signoria’; the father-exhibiting the 


1 «Because, before I embrace you, you must learn the boundless authority of a 
husband,’ 
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liveliest concern in his son’s welfare—far more so, indeed, than is 
common among English peasants. This may be explained by self- 
interest to a certain extent, but not wholly so. The peasant-mother 
has little tenderness apparently to bestow on the infant, whom in 
many instances she regards as an incumbrance (the number who are 
said to die within a year of their birth is considerable); but both 
she and the father will not infrequently take some foundling, and 
rear it as one of their own family, with an impartiality which is 
curious and praiseworthy. They become attached to this ‘ figlio del 
Spirito Santo,’ as he is called, when he shoots up to manhood, and 
sometimes surpasses the sons of the house in intelligence or physical 
strength. The peasant teaches him his own calling, and inculcates 
on him the fear of God and the Saints. For the rest, his formula of 
doctrine is contained in these words :— 


Fate in tutto quel che facciam noi, che si siam formati sul modello de’ padri 
nostri, i quali, in grazia di oculata esperienza, non fallivano. Obbedite i genitori, 
se non volete incoglier’ male per tutto. Lavorate attenti, Lavorate sempre,e non 
morrete sulla via, come un cane.” 


That the Sicilian peasant, while regular in his religious obser- 
vances, has curiously little respect for the house of God, is a fact 
which my own experience enabled me to verify. I was present at a 
baptismal service at Piano de’ Greci, where I witnessed a scene of 
uproar, such as I believed never took place in a church, save, per- 
haps, during the refractory liquification of San Januarius’ blood at 
Naples. The screaming, swarming up pillars, scrambling over the 
stalls, the laughter, the imprecations, the general Babel of tongues, 
completely drowned the voices of the priests, and reduced the service 
todumb-show. It was that of the Greek Church, to which the whole 
of this remarkable colony, settled here since 1488, belong, retaining 
the costume—for gala-days—together with the dress and religion of 
their ancestors. It may be objected, therefore, that this example is 
not a fair one; these descendants of fierce Albanian progenitors 
having possibly retained their lawless manners, together with the 
use of their inheritance. But the picture given by Signor Salomone 
Marino—himself a Sicilian—in his admirable work on the manners, 
customs, and traditions of the island—the picture given by him of the 
ordinary Catholic parish-church on a Sunday morning is even more 
extraordinary. He says,‘ Not content with vituperation, the peasants, 
on entering the crowded church, often have recourse to fists ; and a 
free-fight follows, which is suddenly put a stop to by the priest who 
is about to officiate rushing into the midst of the congregation, dis- 
pensing blows right and left, and shouting, “Ob! you accursed pigs ! 


2 * Do everything that we do, who followed the example of our fathers, prospering 
as they did by reason of their caution and experience. Obey your parents if you wish 
to succeed in life, and work hard, work constantly, if you would not die like a dog by 
the roadside.’ 
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do you fancy you are ina sty? Am I going to say the Holy Mass for 
such asyou? No! I willleave you! Sacristan, put out the lights! ” 
The effect of this menace is instantaneous: silence is restored, and 
the priest is supplicated to begin the service.’ The same author goes 
on to give a specimen of the kind of sermon which the village-priest 
invariably addresses to his flock. It is of an essentially personal and 
practical character, and may be epitomised thus: ‘ You have heard 
the words of our divine Master, my children, who seems to have left 
His parables and example for Turks and Protestants, rather than for you, 
who act contrary in every way to His teaching. What cold ungrateful 
creatures you are to me, your pastor, and to your church! You neg- 
lect both the house of God, and His minister. I am poor, and old, 
and my clothes are in holes. The walls of the church are tumbling: 
the roof threatens to fall in. No one gives me anything. No one 
pays even for a mass to liberate any of his relations from Purgatory ! 
Isthis just? Is thisright? I speak plainly to you,mychildren. I 
have celebrated the Holy Mass this morning ; but if you think I am 
going to do so next Sunday, unless in the mean time you give me 
something, you are mistaken. No: you shall not have the painful 
spectacle of seeing me die of hunger : I will leave you: I will go away. 
And when your last hour is come, and you are dreading that Hell to 
which your sins have brought you—ah! you will wish me back then 
—your old pastor whom you have treated so badly !’ 

On Sunday afternoons, the young fellows play games or dance 
together, to music which has a strangely Arab character, in its 
intervals and monotony. In summer these dances—fasola, taran- 
tella, virdulidda, &c., take place in the blue shadow of the village 
piazza, where no sooner are the scrapings of the counter-bass, accom- 
panied by the whistling flageolet, heard, than the crowd begin to 
assemble. In winter these exercises are transferred to some big 
room; and in both cases, it is hardly necessary to say, women take 
no part, not even as spectators. They pass their Sundays agreeably, 
in complete repose: seated outside their doors, dressed in their best 
clothes, and displaying, with serene satisfaction, the many rings, 
pendants, and huge earrings of rare beauty, inherited for many past 
generations, and which possess an individual character that the 
connaisseur at once recognises. 

The natural outgrowth of the subservience and restraints under 
which women are held is a jealousy which is manifested in ways 
that would be tolerated in no other country in Europe. I heard of a 
gentleman, living near Catania—and this was no solitary instance 
—who still locks up his wife whenever he goes a-journeying. An 
Anglo-Sicilian lady of my acquaintance, meeting with an accident to 
her carriage in a country road, was courteously helped in her trouble 
by a gentleman who was passing. He took her to his house hard by, 
and hospitably entertained her, while a messenger was despatched to 
the neighbouring town, for another carriage. Her host was a 
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Marchese, and married ; yet the lady of the house never appeared, 
nor was any apology made for her non-appearance: indeed, no hint 
was given that any such person existed. But when my friend learnt, 
a few days later, that such was the case, wishing to pay some tribute 
of respect to the unseen lady, whose husband had been so helpful, 
she called on her, and was received by a slatternly female, who seemed 
to have just emerged from the kitchen. This was the Marchesa. 
She returned my friend’s visit, however, in due course of time, re- 
splendent in velvet and lace, driving in a coach with powdered footmen, 
which would have done credit to Rome or Naples. For the pride 
and the love of display inherent in Sicilians are as marked charac- 
teristics as the seclusion in which ladies, in remote districts, are still 
kept. Those who never offer so much as a cup of coffee to their 
acquaintances, in the great towns, are to be seen driving daily in 
magnificent equipages; and if they cannot obtain, or afford, boxes in 
the first tier at the Opera, will not go there at all. 

The young gentlemen, ‘who sit at home at ease’ in Palermo, 
moving in a narrow groove of prejudice and sensual pleasures, with 
no ambition to rise to a higher intellectual platform, no interest in 
art or literature, no suspicion that there is progress in the free world 
of thought outside the close hot-bed of Sicilian society, are certainly 
less intelligent, less ready to learn, than the peasantry. They toil 
not, neither do they spin, but in other respects the likeness to the 
lilies of the field does not hold good, though an avidity to be 
arrayed like Solomon, in all his glory, is not wanting. If they 
travel, they bring back with them nothing but English clothes: 
neither new ideas, nor keen desire for human progress, in the spheres 
wherein they move. Whereas the uneducated peasant, in his three 
years’ military service, does keep his eyes open, and acquires know- 
ledge which he often turns profitably to account. He has noted 
various systems of husbandry in the maize-fields of Piedmont, the 
vineyards and olive-groves of Tuscany. He has met skilled artisans 
in the great industrial centres of Italy: he does not return to his 
native village the same man that he went forth. One who, from 
his official position, has been thrown much with the Sicilian peasantry, 
said to me, ‘ Progress in this land will rise from below, not descend 
from above.’ 

It would be rash to affirm that brigandage is extinct ; but for the 
time being, at least, this terror to wayfarers of substance, whether 
natives or strangers, has faded into the background. Bya euphemism 
which I do not think facts justify, the island is said to be purged 
of such malefactors. Yet a recent trial elicited facts which show 
that spoliation and murder have been carried on in a genteel, unob- 
trusive way quite lately, and that the perpetrators of these misdeeds 
enjoyed immunity from ‘ persecution’; for this is the term systema- 
tically employed by Vincenzo Linares, in his account of Antonio, the 
famous bandit. 
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The story to which I have referred cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
told in all its crudity ; but this much may be said. 

At a princely villa near Palermo, during some repairs last year, 
several skeletons were found, all of which must have been secretly, 
and some not very long since, committed to the ground. One of the 
workmen employed indiscreetly named the circumstance: he should 
have known better; the next day he was stabbed. In the hospital, 
nothing would make him reveal the name of his assailant, fearing 
the vengeance of the Mafia, which would pursue his family. But in 
curious illustration of the Sicilian character, though deaf to the voice 
of justice, the instinct of revenge was as strong in him as he knew 
it to be in others. On his death-bed he sent for his son, and en- 
joined him to pursue the murderer, whom he denounced, to the 
death. The ‘ Mafiosi’ could not interfere with that; for was it 
not a common and legitimate act of retribution? It was by this 
means only, that two officers of the law, who were concealed 
under the bed, learnt the name of the guilty man. He was one 
of a band, who, from time to time, spirited away a pedlar, or 
other obscure person, known to have money about him, concerning 
whom no persistent inquiries were likely to be made. The chief of 
this band was the steward of the great family in question, where, for 
reasons variously assigned, he enjoyed high favour. The protection 
afforded to such miscreants by noble personages, on the understanding 
that they and theirs were never to be molested, was a matter of 
common notoriety when brigandage was rife. The writer I have 
above referred to states openly that Antonio Testalonga—who is de- 
picted as a sort of modern Robin Hood, chivalrous to women, benefi- 
cent to the poor—was protected by the Prince Trabia of that day, 
(1767) until some petty depredation in his house having been traced 
to one of Antonio’s followers, the Prince’s ire was roused, and the 
bandit’s ‘ persecution’ began, which ended in his capture and death. 

I have alluded to the ‘ Mafia,’ a name which probably conveys 
to most English readers no idea of the subterranean confraternity by 
the ramifications of which a great part of Sicilian society is still 
nndermined. Itis described by awriter in the present year in terms 
which I may paraphrase thus— 

The Mafia has seized, in every department of life, whether public or private, an 
arbitrary power, which is exercised by every means, legal or illegal, for the benefit 
of its adherents. It may be said to be a State within the State—a secret con- 
spiracy, having for its object the usurpation of authority, and the invasion of 
order: extending over every possible field, and rooted so deeply in the hearts of 
the people as, apparently, to be ineradicable. The close relationship of the 
Mafia with brigandage is, for the time being, in abeyance ;* but the illicit nature 
of the association is not diminished thereby. 





8 I had scarcely written these pages when the news of Signor Arago’s seizure by 
brigands near Termini reached me. Reading, as I had done, M. Guy de Maupassant’s 
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The writer goes on to describe a condition of affairs which re- 
sembles boycotting carried to its extremest limits, towards those who 
are not affiliated as members of the ‘ Mafia.’ The ‘ Mafiosi,’ on the 
other hand, are helped by every possible means, in carrying out their 
private schemes, whether it be for the purchase of a property, the pos- 
session of a wife, or the imposition of their own services on a customer, 
or employer, in lieu of those who do not belong to the Brotherhood. 
Under the dominion of successive strangers, it is not difficult to see 
how the prejudice in favour of such a secret society originated, and 
has grown to be inveterate in Sicily. A tragedy which occurred 
while I was at Palermo gives an even more convincing proof of the 
power of the Mafia than the story I have already related. 

Two brothers of a noble house, first cousins to the Duke di V. R. 
resided with their mother and sister in a house near the Giardino 
Inglese. The father being dead, the payment of the girl’s dowry de- 
pended on her marrying, and this the young men resolved, if possible, 
to prevent. The mother, on the other hand, encouraged the advances 
of an officer, whose attentions to her daughter seem to have been 
limited to walking up and down under her window, until he obtained 
permission—in the sons’ absence—to call. This young man bore a 
blameless character, and was highly esteemed by his brother officers : 
there was no reason why he should not be well received as a suitor 
for the girl’s hand ; but her brothers refused toallow it. Underhand 
intrigues of the usual Sicilian character followed. The mother and 
daughter put up a signal to denote when the coast was clear, and 
that the young man might with safety visit them. Certain spies in- 
formed the brothers of these clandestine meetings; whereupon they 
one day sent the two ladies into the country on some pretext, and 
simulated the signal which brought the unsuspecting suitor to the 
house. Soon after he had entered, cries for help were heard ; and 
then the report of a pistol. The brothers, themselves, shortly after- 
wards called in the police, saying the young officer had committed 
suicide. He was, indeed, found lying at the foot of the stairs, quite 
dead. But, as the captain of Carabinieri who investigated the affair 
observed to me, though the murdered man was shot through the body, 
the bullet could nowhere be found—neither in the corpse, nor in 
the wall of the staircase, nor in the floor; which was difficult to re- 
concile with the theory of suicide. There had probably been a 
struggle up above, and the body had afterwards been thrown down 
the stairs. Either the bullet was lodged in some part of the room 
where the murder was committed, or it had been abstracted and 


indignant denial, in Za Vie Errante, that any such danger could beset the traveller 
in Sicily, where he was ‘safer than in the streets of London or Paris,’ I could not but 
feel the unwisdom of any traveller—even the most intelligent—indulging in rash and 
positive assertion. That the ‘Mafia’ was the organ through which Signor Arago’s 
ransom was paid, and by means of which he was liberated, seems well established. 
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made away with. However, this may be, the power of the ‘ Mafia,’ 

to which the brothers belong, is so great that it has been impossible 
to obtain testimony by which they could be convicted, though it is 
quite certain that some persons were cognisant of their designs. 
The perjury of these witnesses, and the impossibility of getting any 
direct evidence, has led to the proceedings being stopped. 

In proportion as Sicily is less advanced in civilisation than Italy, 
so is superstition here more obstinate and childish. One of the 
strangest beliefs of the peasantry is that the soul has its residence 
in the pit of the stomach, and that to its struggles to escape from 
imprisonment are due the prolonged agonies of the dying, especially 
in old age. On issuing from its confinement the spirit enters 
straightway some other body conveniently situated for the transfer, 
and there are women (the cases of men, it is asserted, are rarer) in 
whose stomachs the souls of their father, their mother, and a choice 
number of relatives are said to have found, simultaneously, an 
abiding-place. The pains caused by these contending spirits, and the 
varying moods and influences for good or evil to which the unhappy 
body, which is the battlefield of so many warring forces, is subject, 
clearly prove this. Where rascality and beneficence, hatred and loving 
kindness dominate alternately one and the same man, is it not clear 
that divers spirits have entered into him? a psychological thesis 
supported, indeed, by the testimony of Holy Writ. 

The case of a peasant, one Ciro Spedalieri, condemned in 1886 to 
eight years’ imprisonment for having bewitched another peasant, and 
caused him frightful physical agonies, shows that superstition is not 
confined to the lower classes. The most comical illustration of 
this was given me, at Palermo, in the story of a certain pious 
Marchesa, whose husband lay grievously sick. His doctor ordered 
him certain pills, which he duly swallowed, until one, larger and 
harder than the rest, stuck in his throat. Having pulled it out, he 
discovered it was a piece of paper rolled tightly up to represent a 
pill. His better-half had substituted a printed prayer to the Virgin, 
in the firm conviction that he would derive more benefit thereby 
than from any drugs. The grandmother of my friend, General S., 
remembered and described seeing a woman and a priest, as her 
accomplice in witchcraft, burnt at the stake, in the public place at 
Palermo. As to the belief which prompts the murderer or robber 
to offer up fervent invocations at the shrine of his patron saint for 
help and for pardon before the commission of a crime, this parody of 
piety is the most offensive, as it is the commonest form of supersti- 
tion still rife in Sicily. Madonna and the saints can be squared to 
connive at anything if they are only humbly entreated. 

I have alluded, in the beginning of this article, to the contrast 
between Italians—especially Neapolitans—and Sicilians in making 
exorbitant charges, The dealers in bric-a-brac form an exception, 
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almost humorous in its way, to the honourable rule which I found pre- 
valent in the ordinary transactions of life at Palermo. In no case was 
I asked more than the just fare fora public carriage or for a boat ; but 
when an ancient casket was brought to me for sale, and 300 francs 
was demanded for it, the owner—without so much as a word of pro- 
test on my part—suddenly exclaimed, ‘I want badly to sell it .... 
will you take it for 150—absolutely the cost price?’ Then I shook 
my head, like a wiser man than I am, and walked away. But the 
owner’s efforts to make me become the purchaser of the casket were 
renewed a few days later. It was in vain I said I didn’t want it. 
Would I make an offer? In desperation I cried out that I should 
certainly not give more than 75 francs—under the impression that 
this would silence him. Not at all, it was mine, and with it I carried 
away the uncomfortable suspicion that I might have got it for 50! 
The most noble Cavaliere X. keeps an antiquary shop in Palermo, and 
in his case the modes of procedure are somewhat different. You ask 
the price of a cabinet. He names 1,000 frances. You say nothing; 
you do not even so much as raise your eyebrows. Good manners 
prevent your attempting to beat down the gentleman you know you 
are to meet at dinner to-night. But there is a go-between standing 
near. To him you confide that, although you are convinced the 
cabinet is dirt cheap at the price named, unfortunately you could not 
afford to give that sum. He whispers, ‘ What are you prepared to give ?’ 
You whisper back, as you leave the room, ‘250.’ An hour afterwards 
the go-between calls on you and says the Cavaliere will yield it up, as 
a special favour, for 500. And so on through all the transactions of 
this trade. 

The mention of these antiquity-dealers reminds me of a sad and, 
as far as I am aware, an unique distinction possessed by one of them 
—that of having had six children born deaf-and-dumb. The afflic- 
tion was on neither side hereditary, both his wife’s family and his 
own being a fine and perfectly sound race. His first child was with- 
out blemish; but before the birth of the second, which took place 
during the Revolution, a bomb-shell burst in the wife’s room. The 
child was born deaf and dumb, and so were the five born subsequently 
—a fact of considerable interest to scientific inquirers, as opposed to 
certain generally accepted theories. Four of these children are alive 
in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum here. 

To return from this digression to subjects which are more properly 
within the scope of this article: the duels which frequently take 
place, and are yet more frequently imminent, in the highest Sicilian 
society, are the natural result of violent passions and a readiness to 
take offence uncontrolled by other principles or obligations than those 
which we may suppose to have been respected in the sixteenth 
century. Thesmall regard for human life, the mad loves and madder 
jealousies, the tortuous intrigues and counter-intrigues, are much the 
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same now as then. The discipline of public opinion is unfelt, the 
open condemnation of the world unknown. As an illustration of this 
I may recount a story of recent occurrence. 

A lady, whom I will call the Princess A., has two daughters. The 
elder has been partly engaged for more than a year to a youth, who 
shall be represented here as Prince B.’s eldest son. Rings have 
been exchanged, but there is no formal engagement. Nevertheless, 
negotiations between the respective mothers of the young couple 
seem to be bringing matters toa crisis, when an unexpected difficulty 
arises. The younger daughter of the Princess A. becomes engaged 
to a certain wealthy Count C., whose half-brother, it appears, killed 
Prince B.’s brother in a duel some years ago. A disgraceful story, 
affecting the characters of a mother and a daughter, which it is 
unnecessary for me to repeat here, even if it were not too compli- 
cated and involved to be easily understood, was revealed as the cause 
of this duel. Suffice it, Prince B. stipulates that Count C.’s brother 
shall never be admitted into the family circle of which young Prince 
B. is to become a member—a demand which, under the circumstances, 
does not appear unreasonable. But the Princess A. is too keenly 
desirous to secure arich parti for her younger daughter to submit 
to these conditions. Feeling no reprehension of the circumstances 
which might be supposed to cast a shadow on the House of C. she 
has no personal disinclination to receive any member of it; and as 
the head of that family is a richer man than young B., the elder 
daughter is sacrificed, and her engagement is consequently 
broken off. 

Three duels were nearly taking place in as many weeks while 
I was at Palermo; and the scene and circumstances of one of these 
quarrels, which nearly terminated in murder, are sufficiently remark- 
able to be recorded as a tableaw de meurs. Curious to say, the 
Count C. of the foregoing story was one of the antagonists; and the 
altercation arose from his insolent demeanour towards a Sicilian 
gentleman at a public charity ball, given at the theatre. All the 
great ladies of Palermo were patronesses, and present upon the occa- 
sion, and among the number the Princess A., who looked down from 
her box upon the immense costume-quadrille, in which her daughter 
and Count C.took part. The pit was boarded over, and the spectacle, 
as I beheld it, was picturesque and animated, all the boxes being 
filled with jewelled ladies, the parterre a moving flower-bed of 
figures, mostly of the fifteenth century. It was after this dance, 
when Count C. had conducted his fiancée back to her mother’s box, 
that he thought fit to accost an acquaintance in the pit, who had 
been taking part in the quadrille, with an impertinent remark, which 
the other resented. The war of words continued for some little time, 
until the blood of the unoffending man becoming heated, he hit 
Count C. a blow in the chest. This was quickly answered, and soon 
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the two men, in their fifteenth-century costumes, were rolling on the 
floor. Count C. being uppermost and—let us hope—blind with 
passion, seized the poignard from his antagonist’s belt, and, while 
ladies shrieked from the boxes above and men bellowed below, was 
about to plunge the weapon into his opponent, when his arm was 
seized and he was dragged off. A duel seemed inevitable, but, owing 
to the good offices of the General to whom I have already referred, 
and who is the one authority to whose opinion all submit in difficul- 
ties of any kind, this was avoided. It formed the subject of gossip 
in the city for a day, and then was forgotten, as a thing of no import- 
ance and void of all consequences. 

Few Sicilians—perhaps it may be urged few Southerners of any 
nationality—are lovers of Nature for Nature’s self. Still, I would 
maintain the supremacy of indifference to belong to this island. 
Certain well-established points of view, such as Taormina, may com- 
mand a conventional pbrase of admiration; certain conveniently 
situated spots in the neighbourhood of Palermo may be regarded with 
indulgence as objects for a picnic. But for any quiet-seeking and 
silent enjoyment of the beautiful, solitary spaces of purple mountain, 
flowery plain, and blue-green sea, we must look to visitors from the 
North, whose passage is as that of the swallows. No doubt the want 
of cultivation of what we call ‘the education of the eye’ is partly 
chargeable with this. It has often been remarked how little appre- 
ciation of any beauty but the obvious in Nature classic writers show. 
With what horror they regard her in her stern, impressive moods; how 
only from the utilitarian point of view does she seem seriously to 
engage their attention. The mind of the Sicilian proprietor has pro- 
bably the same standard by which to gauge the flower-decked fields 
and groves of golden oranges; but the ordinary, unendowed inhabi- 
tant does not enjoy even this practical pleasure in a land which gives 
him nothing, and from which he cannot take away even a memory 
to warm and brighten the grey monotony of city ways. 

A charming lady, of high degree, dwelling within a mile of the 
lovely bay of Mondello—to whom I remarked what a delight it must 
be to her to wander often through the embowering woods, down to 
the basin of the white-fringed sea, guarded by its bluffs of rock, and 
to sit there upon the yellow sand, hunting for the pink and purple 
shells, wherewith the shore is thickly strewn—stared at me and re- 
plied, ‘Ah! yes, I remember; six years ago we had a picnic there, by 
moonlight, one night. I have not been there since.’ 

And thus it is that we, from whose eyes the cataracts of obtusity 
have been removed—thanks first to the great landscape-painters, 
secondly to the modern writers whose teaching has made us observe 
more and more the infinite variety in this dear world of ours—look 
with a pitying wonder upon those who are blind from their birth to 
the beauty that surrounds them. Yet these people, with all their 
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ignorance, their superstitions, their indefensible ways, in many 
respects are interesting as children are, before the hand (or it may 
be the ferule) of the schoolmaster has laid upon them the weight of 
knowledge—interesting, by reason of their absolute freshness— 
interesting because while with them we seem to be living in another 
century, away from the stereotyped lines of modern thought, in 
ethics, in literature, or in art. 


Hami.tron Aipk. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BEES AND DARWINISM. 


In the May number of this Review appeared an article by Professor 
Romanes, entitled ‘ Darwin’s Latest Critics.’ The article was sub- 
stantially an examination of one written by myself concerning Mr. 
Wallace’s latest utterance on ‘Darwinism.’ I have no reason to com- 
plain of the tone in which Professor Romanes has spoken of myself 
and my writings. It is kindly and generous. To be sure, he says 
that when I deal ‘ with such subjects as Darwinism there is sure to 
be evidence of such a want of grasp as belongs to the hand of an 
amateur,’ which is true enough: at all events I shall not deny it: 
neither time nor opportunity enables me to acquire professional rank 
in this department. If I did not hate a tu quoque, I should be dis- 
posed to say that a similar thought occurred to me concerning 
Professor Romanes himself, in reading his remarks, in the August 
number of this Review, concerning the theology of the Garden of 
Eden. But let that pass. It is more to the purpose to observe that 
much of what I wrote concerning Mr. Wallace’s latest views was not 
approved by Professor Romanes. It could not be otherwise. My 
remarks were made in direct opposition to his own utterances ; there- 
fore, of course, disapproval was inevitable. I am content, however, 
to leave the main portion of the controversy, if I may so describe it, 
as it stands: there are some points involved in it, concerning which 
I doubt whether substantial agreement can ever be reached: the 
general aspect of the question of evolution, as it presents itself to my 
mind—and perhaps I may venture to add, to the mind of the Duke 
of Argyll, whose name Professor Romanes couples with mine—seems 
to be metaphysically different from that which Professor Romanes 
accepts and approves; and probably no amount of reasoning will 
bring us nearer together. It has been said that some men are born 
Platonists, and some Aristotelians: and as they are born, so they are 
believed to remain. Therefore I do not intend to continue in this 
paper a discussion concerning the necessity of a ‘doctrine of antece- 
dent ideas in the divine mind, as the basis, the underlying condition 
of the existence of things as we see them.’ 

But there is one point in Professor Romanes’ article upon which 
I am desirous of making some remarks. In fact nothing but an 
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overwhelming amount of necessary business would have caused me 
to defer so long the realisation of my desire. The point is one, 
if I mistake not, of great interest. I have described it, at the 
head of this article, as ‘Bees and Darwinism.’ It relates to the 
supposed connection between the architecture of bees and the 
principle of natural selection and the struggle for existence. I can 
best introduce it by making a quotation from Professor Romanes’ 
article :— 

Turning next to this question [the extent of the action of natural selection] the 
writer [i.e. myself] proceeds to adduce the following difficulties which have occurred 
to him while reading Mr. Wallace’s book. ‘I confess that I have not been able to 
perceive how the principle [natural selection] can be brought to bear upon such 
phenomena as the architecture of insects—for example, that of bees and wasps. 
For, he says, there is a difficulty in conceiving the original start of insects in the 
direction of architecture ; and, secondly, in perceiving the connection between good 
architects and survival in the struggle for existence. But in the Origin of Species, 
Mr. Darwin has been at elaborate pains to anticipate both these questions, devoting 
an unusually large proportion of his space to a consideration of the cell-making 
instincts, and showing how, in different species of bees and wasps, there is a 
beautiful gradation from virtually ‘ the original start ’ through increasing ‘economy’ 
to ‘the geometrical skill’ in question. Moreover, he shows very clearly that 
economy of such precious material as wax must be a matter of no small importance 
in the struggle for existence between competing hives of the same species. Now 
the Bishop of Carlisle does not allude to any of these facts and considerations, but 
merely asks, ‘Can we get over these difficulties?’ To the best of my judgment, 
Mr. Darwin has already got over them; but if anybody thinks otherwise, let him 
state wherein he suppeses Mr. Darwin to have failed. 


It is the challenge contained in the conclusion of this extract 
which I propose to take up. I know what Mr. Darwin has said on 
the subject, and I know how elaborate his examination is; but he 
has not satisfied me that there is any necessary connection between 
the remarkable geometrical architecture of bees, and the survival of 
certain bees, rather than others, in the struggle for life. 

I do not approach this question altogether as an amateur. It is 
now many years since, as a youthful mathematician, I worked out 
the problem of the form of bees’ cells, on my own account, as one 
of maxima and minima. I remember my delight in constructing a 
rhomb, and in finding that it perfectly agreed in form with one 
taken from an actual honeycomb. The mystery of insect architec- 
ture deeply impressed my mind in those days; half a century of 
reflection has left the mystery very much as it was. 

Before, however, proceeding to the immediate question of the 
connection between bee architecture and the struggle for life, let me 
put before the reader the problem solved by the bees, and make as 
clear as may be the conception of the form of the cells found in the 
comb of the hive-bee. I shall venture to do this in my own way, 
trusting that the exposition given will be as clear to the reader’s 
mind as it is to my own; at all events, if he will follow me, he will 
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certainly be much impressed by the nature of the problem which 
the bees have to solve, and he will be instructed as toa method by 
which the most unmathematical person can construct for himself a 
model of a bee’s cell. 

We commonly speak of bees as making honeycomb. We pro- 
bably do so because the honey which bees make is the part of their 
work most interesting to mankind in general. And it is stated 
that the form of the bees’ cell is such as with a given quantity of 
wax to contain the maximum amount of honey. This, with certain 
conditions as to the general construction of the comb, is quite true ; 
but, if the storing of honey were the only or chief purpose of the 
comb, it could not be asserted that the bees use their wax in 
absolutely the most economical manner possible. For one thing, it 
would certainly be more economical of material to make the cells 
larger than they actually are. This in a certain sense is done, for 
bees make four kinds of cells: the ordinary and smallest for the 
larvee of workers; a larger kind to receive the larve of males or 
drones ; and a few very large or royal cells, for the education of 
queens; besides which there are cells set apart for the storing of 
honey or pollen, which are formed by lengthening the ordinary 
cells. Thus the bees show their sense of the advantage of larger 
cells for storage ; but they do not adopt a pattern of cell with larger 
section than ordinary, by doing which a still greater saving would 
be effected. If I understand Mr. Darwin aright, there is a species 
of bee which manages this matter better than the hive-bee. The 
Mexican Melipona domestica, he tells us, ‘forms a nearly regular 
waxen comb of cylindrical cells, in which the young are hatched, 
and, in addition, some large cells of wax for holding honey.’! There 
will be more to be said about Melipona hereafter ; at present let it 
be observed that in one point at least she is not inferior to the hive- 
bee. 

However, as Goethe said of eggs, that their final cause was the 
chicken and not the omelette, so the final cause of bees’ comb is the 
larve which are to form the future bees. The problem to be solved 
by the bees would seem to be capable of being stated thus: how to 
build with wax the most convenient and economical receptacle for a 
large family of larve; or say young bees, for the larve will have 
to undergo their transformations and assume the ultimate bee 
character in the receptacles provided for them. 

Let us fix our minds upon the case of a single larva, or a single 
bee. It is manifest that no more economical or convenient cell 
could be devised than that of a circular cylinder terminated by a 
hemisphere ; speaking mathematically a cylinder will be most 
economical if its section be circular, and a given quantity of matter 


1 Origin of Species, p. 225. 
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formed into a closed vessel will give us the maximum capacity if it 
be spherical. Consequently, a circular cylinder, terminated by a 
hemisphere, may be regarded as the ideal form of cell, if one larva 
or one young bee alone had to be accommodated. A cell of this 
form may be described also as being, out of all easily conceivable 
forms, that which secures the best fit for the young bee. Moreover, 
as bees may be proved by observation to have an instinct or liking 
for making circular holes, it may be argued that the form described 
is one which they would very naturally adopt. 

But bees have large families, and therefore they must stretch 
their calculations beyond one cell. Suppose then that we conceive of 
a large number of cells, such as that which has been described, placed 
in contact, so as to form a comb (according to the common nomen- 
clature). For clearness of conception, let the axes of the cells be 
vertical ; then any horizontal section of the comb will exhibit a 
number of circles in contact, each circle of course being surrounded 
by six others. The annexed figure will show clearly what is meant. 
The cell A is surrounded by the six cells B, C, D, E, F,G. And so 
with all the rest. The top of the comb 
will be formed in this manner; the 
bottom will be a system of hemispherical 
cups. 

A family of larve placed in a comb 
thus constructed would be not badly 
packed. When we come to a second 
comb, it is manifest that the best arrange- 
ment will be to put the two combs back to back, as the bees have 
only to do with the open ends of the cells; and it is further 
manifest, that it will be most economical of space, not to place 
the axes of the cells of the second comb in the same lines with 
those of the first, in which case the bottom of a cup in the upper 
comb would be in contact with the top of a cup in the lower comb, 
but to allow the cups of the upper comb to drop into the cavities 
existing amongst the cups of the lower comb. If the reader will 
imagine to himself one layer of cannon-balls resting upon another 
layer, he will perceive what is meant by the preceding sentence. 

From the imaginary comb thus constructed, in which each cell is 
the best possible for an individual larva or young bee, but in which 
some modification is desiderated when we consider the question of an 
agglomeration of cells, we may pass to the actual comb of the hive- 
bee as follows. 

The formation of a number of cells into one comb suggests the 
substitution of a single plane wall of division between the cells for 
the double curved walls which exist in the comb as already constructed. 
The meaning of this will be seen most readily by considering a hori- 
zontal section of our comb, as already exhibited, because we shall then 
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be concerned only with plane figures. Let us resume the figure 
already given of a section of the comb. It will be a manifest simpli- 
fication and economy to substitute for the circular walls straight 
lines touching the circles at their points of contact. Let such tan- 
gents be drawn. They are represented in the annexed figure, and 
it will be seen that the system of circular cells is transformed into a 
system of hexagons. 
It is well known that the transverse 
section of a bee’s cell is hexagonal. 
So far, therefore, we have gone along with 
the bees. The further transformation is 
not quite so simple; but it is identical in 
principle, and not difficult to anyone who 
has any notion of geometry. 

Let the reader conceive in his mind the figure of the comb 
already described as consisting of two systems of cylindrical cells 
with hemispherical cups, placed back to back, and then follow the 
analogy suggested by the transformation of circles into hexagons. 
Wherever two cylinders touch each other let them be separated by a 
common tangent plane; and wherever two hemispheres touch one 
another, let them also be separated by a common tangent plane; the 
result will be that the figure formed by this system of planes will be 
the actual bees’ comb. 

I give no proof of what is here asserted, because I am not writing 
a mathematical memoir ; but the reader may either supply the proof 
himself, or else accept the result upon my assurance that it is correct. 
Anyhow the fact is, that the construction above described will give 
us the true form of bees’ cells, each of which consists of an hexagonal 
cylinder terminated by three rhombs having certain angles, which 
are constructed by the bees with mathematical accuracy. I shall 
very soon have something more to say about these rhombs; for my 
present purpose I prefer to regard the bees’ comb as the nearest 
approximation that can be formed with plane surfaces to a double 
system of cells formed with cylinders terminated by hemispherical 
cups. 

The idea of the comb is thus reduced to that which seems to 
me to be its simplest form. How the idea is realised by the bees is 
a more difficult question, concerning which there has been much 
speculation and variety of opinion. 

If the reader will bear with me, however, I should like to indicate 
to him what appears to me to be the simplest method of construct- 
ing a bee’s cell, and to give him directions by which he may form a 
paper model of a cell or of a complete comb. 

The first step will be to form the rhombs, which constitute the 
pyramidal extremity of the cell. 

Let AB, CD be two equal straight lines, bisecting each other at 
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right angles in O. Complete the square AODE. In OC,OD 
produced, take OF, OG, each equal to OE. Join AF, FB, BG, 
GA; then AF BG will be the rhomb of the bees’ cell. 








a * ¢c 


Next take a rectangular piece of paper ABCD: bisect AD, BC 
in E and F, and join EF. Draw the straight lines AG, DG in such 
manner that BAG or CDG shall be equal to the acute angle of the 
rhomb, and of course AG F or DG F equal to its obtuse angle. Cut 
out the portion AG D. Then three such pieces of paper as ABC DG, 
bent round a hexagon, will give the exact form of the walls of the 
cell. It will be found that three rhombs of paper, constructed in 
the manner already directed, will exactly roof in the top of the cell. 

It may be noted as a curious fact that only one plane angle 
(and its supplement, which comes to the same thing), and only one 
solid trihedral angle, are concerned in the formation of the termina- 
tion of the bee’s cell. 

There is an interesting memoir ‘ On the Form of Bees’ Cells’ in 
the volume of Mathematical and other Writings of Leslie Ellis, in 
which is given a construction, so neat, though perhaps the reader 
may think somewhat difficult to follow, that it may be worth while 
to quote it, the more so as the volume in question is not known as 
widely as it deserves to be.? 


Take two equal cubes, divide one into six pyramids, the base of each being the 
face of the cube, and the apex at the centre of the cube; fit each of the six pyramids 
by its base on the face of the other cube; divide the solid so formed by a plane 
through the centre of the central cube, normal to a diagonal. Each half is the 
typical form of the bee's cell, except that the prismatic portion of the latter is a 
little longer than, according to this construction, it would be. 


Ellis adds that this ‘would certainly be the easiest way of 
modelling a cell.’ This may possibly be true; but I apprehend that 
most persons will have some difficulty in forming a clear conception 
of the geometry involved. At all events, for the practical purpose of 
making a model of a cell, I feel sure that the method which I have 


2 Deighton, Bell, & Co., 1863, p. 357. 
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already given, involving as it does nothing but plane figures, will be 
found as simple as anything that can be devised. 

Before passing away from this discussion I must not fail to 
observe, that the wonders of bees’ cells are by no means exhausted 
by the consideration of their geometrical forms. Lord Brougham 
succeeded in dissolving the wax of which the cells are composed, 
and in proving that each cell is lined with a film, which goes all 
round the prism and all throughout the terminal pyramid, without 
any breach, section, or joining. ‘How this lining is formed has 
never been satisfactorily determined ; but it must be in one of two 
ways, either by the larva forming a cocoon round itself and of an 
oblong figure inside, sufficient to contain it when it changes its 
position from a coil perpendicular to the axis of the cell into an 
oblong worm placed in the axis, or by the larva lining the walls of 
the cell. In the former case the cocoon, originally made somewhat 
of the shape of a larva, must afterwards be applied by it or by the 
chrysalis so as to line and adhere to the walls; in the latter case the 
walls are lined at first by the act of weaving or spinning. But there 
are difficulties attending both these hypotheses and the inferences 
to which they lead—inferences in either case as extraordinary, to 
say the least, as anything observed in the economy of the bee.’* In 
reality the doings inside a cell are as wonderful as those that go on 
within the magical box of Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook. 

Having given this preliminary discussion, I now proceed to 
consider what Mr. Darwin has said in the Origin of Species for 
the purpose of connecting the marvels of bee-architecture with 
the principle of natural selection and survival in the struggle for 
existence. 

Mr. Darwin writes thus :— 

It seems quite inconceivable how [bees] can make all the necessary angles and 
planes, or even perceive when they are correctly made.‘ But the difficulty is not 
nearly so great as it at first sight appears; all this beautiful work can be shown, I 
think, to follow from a few very simple instincts.* 


Shortly after this opening of the subject we have the following :— 


Let us look to the great principle of gradation, and see whether nature 
does not reveal to us her method of work. At one end of a short series we have 
humble-bees, which use their old cocoons to hold honey, sometimes adding to 
them short tubes of wax, and likewise making separate and very irregular rounded 


’ 


8 Encycl. Britann., art. “ Bee.’ 

4 In the memoir already quoted, Leslie Ellis writes: ‘The peculiar difficulty as to 
the instinct shown by bees is this, that one does not see how they perceive when the 
true form of their cell is attained. In common cases of instinct, though the impulse 
is mysterious, one sees how the animal knows that its end has been obtained : not so 
in this case.’ He then goes on to guess that the knowledge is obtained through the 
instrumentality of three special eyes which the bee possesses. I do not know whether 
any attempt has been made to test the truth of this guess. 


5 Pp. 224. 
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cells of wax. At the other end of the series we have the cells of the hive-bee, 
placed in a double layer; each cell, as is well known, is an hexagonal prism, 
with the basal edges of its six sides bevelled so as to fit on to a pyramid, formed of 
three rhombs. . . . In the series between the extreme perfection of the cells of the 
hive-bee and the simplicity of those of the humble-bee, we have the cells of the 
Mexican Melipona domestica, carefully described by Pierre Huber. The Melipona 
itself is intermediate in structure between the hive- and the humble-bee, but more 
nearly related to the latter. It forms a nearly regular waxen comb of cylindrical 
cells, in which the young are hatched, and, in addition, some large cells of wax for 
holding honey. These latter cells are nearly spherical, and of nearly equal sizes, 
and are aggregated into an irregular mass, But the important point to notice is 
that these cells are always made at that degree of nearness to each other, that they 
would have intersected or broken into each other if the spheres had been completed ; 
but this is never permitted, the bees building perfectly flat walls of wax between 
the spheres, which thus tend to intersect.° 


I may here observe that Mr. Darwin does not seem to me to be 
quite so clear in his geometrical descriptions as in those of his obser- 
vations in natural history ; and there are some parts of the continuation 
of the passage just quoted which I find some difficulty in clearly follow- 
ing ; but the point of the discussion which I think is quite made out is 
this, that we have in the Mexican Melipona domestica a bee whose 
work is intermediate in character to that of the humble-bee and that 
of the hive-bee ; it exhibits ‘the great principle of gradation’; and 
it enables us to see (as it were) the original conception of the hexa- 
gonal prisms and the pyramidal termination of the hive-bee in the 


cylindrical and spherical forms adopted by Melipona. All this is 
highly interesting, and I have no objection to offer to Mr. Darwin’s 
discussion of his subject ; but when we come to the conclusion of 
the said discussion we find this sentence :— 


By such modifications of instincts, in themselves not very wonderful, hardly 
more wonderful than those which guide a bird to make her nest, I believe that the 
hive-bee has acquired, through natural selection, her inimitable architectural 
powers.’ 


Now, it is with regard to the statement contained in this sentence 
that I venture to make my first complaint as to the insufficient 
character of Mr. Darwin’s philosophy eoncerning the doings of the 
hive-bee. It will be observed that I have no complaint to make 
with regard to any statement of fact, or even of theory distinctly 
concluded from fact ; but that of which I do complain is, that the 
perfection of the work of the hive-bee should be suddenly attributed, 
without argument, to the principle of natwral selection. The facts 
in evidence are: first that there are several kinds of bee-architecture, 
those namely which are practised by (1) the humble-bee, (2) Melipona 
domestica, (3) the hive-bee ; and, secondly, that it is possible to see 
in the works of these bees a gradation of excellence, and to regard 
the most rude as containing the prophecy of the most perfect, with 
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an intermediate form which connects the rudeness of the humble-bee 
with the perfection of the hive-bee. The question is, how does 
natural selection come in? and the difficulty is to understand how 
this principle explains the facts. Mr. Darwin evidently saw this 
difficulty, and with his usual honesty he acknowledges its existence, 
and endeavours to dispose of it as follows : 


As natural selection acts only by the accumulation of slight modifications of 
structure or instinct, each profitable to the individual under its conditions of life, 
it may reasonably be asked how a long and graduated succession of modified archi- 
tectural instincts, all tending towards the present perfect plan of construction, could 
have profited the progenitors of the hive-bee? I think the answer is not difficult ; 
it is known that bees are often hard pressed to get sufficient nectar, and I am in- 
formed by Mr. Tegetmeier that it has been experimentally found that no less than 
from twelve to fifteen pounds of dry sugar are consumed by a hive of bees for the 
secretion of each pound of wax ; so that a prodigious quantity of fluid nectar must 
be collected and consumed by the bees in a hive for the secretion of the wax 
necessary for the construction of their combs. Moreover, many bees have to re- 
main idle for many days during the process of secretion. A large store of honey 
1s indispensable to support a large stock of bees during the winter; and the 
security of the hive is known mainly to depend on a large number of bees being 
supported. Hence the saving of wax by largely saving honey must be a most im- 
portant element of success in any family of bees. Of course the success of any 
species of bee may be dependent on the number of its parasites or other 
enemies, or on quite distinct causes, and so be altogether independent of the 
quantity of honey which the bees could collect. But let us suppose this latter cir- 
cumstance determined, as it probably often does determine, the numbers of a humble- 
bee which could exist in a country ; and let us further suppose that the community 
lived throughout the winter, and consequently required a store of honey: there can 
be in this case no doubt that it would be an advantage to a humble-bee if a slight 
modification of her instinct led her to make her waxen cells near together, so as to 
intersect a little; for a wall in common even to two adjoining cells would save 
some little wax. Hence it would be continually more and more advantageous to 
a humble-bee if she were to make her cells more and more regular, nearer to- 
gether, and aggregated into a heap, like the cells of the Melipona, for in this case 
a large part of the bounding surface of each cell would serve to bound other cells, 
and much wax would be saved. Again, from the same cause, it would be advan- 
tageous to the Melipona if she were to make her cells closer together, and more 
regular in every way than at present; for then, as we have seen, the spherical 
surfaces would wholly disappear, and would all be replaced by plane surfaces ; and 
the Melipona would make a comb as perfect as that of the hive-bee. Beyond this 
stage of perfection in architecture natural selection could not lead, for the comb of 
the hive-bee, as far as we can see, is absolutely perfect in economising wax.® 


This is Mr. Darwin’s solution of the problem of the hive-bee 
architecture on the principle of natural selection. The principle is 
said to be applicable on the ground of the saving of wax. That is 
the only alleged advantage of the hive-bee method of construction, 
and it is supposed to have been evolved by the action of this great 
principle. Let us see whether there are no difficulties in the way of 


this conclusion. 
In the first place, Mr. Darwin himself tells us that the humble- 
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bees ‘ use their old cocoons to hold honey, sometimes adding to them 
short tubes of wax.’ Now, as a matter of economy, and that is the 
only consideration before us, it is difficult to see why this primitive 
method of storing honey should have been abandoned. No doubt the 
hive-bee wax construction is more beautiful, more skilful, more 
wonderful; but there would seem to be no economy in giving up the 
old cocoon method and taking to wax only. A man who has lived in 
a makeshift kind of house may be very glad to buy a better and more 
handsome one ; but it is not economy that leads him to do it. 

Again, Mr. Darwin tells us that Melipona ‘forms a nearly regular 
waxen comb of cylindrical cells, in which the young are hatched, 
and, in addition, some large cells of wax for holding honey.’ 

Now, as a matter of economy, Melipona seems here to have the 
advantage of the hive-bee. I have already pointed out that the size 
of the hive-bee’s ordinary cells is determined by the size of the young 
bee which is to come out of it, and that although the hive-bee 
makes some cells larger than others for the purpose of storage, this 
is done by merely lengthening the cylinder, not by introducing a 
cylinder with larger section. Melipona seems to have been aware of 
this, and so to have dealt with cells for her young and cells for 
storage upon different principles. With regard therefore to mere 
economy of wax, the hive-bee does not seem to have made the advance 
which might have been expected. 

Moreover, there is in the case of bees a special difficulty in the 
application of the principle of natural selection. 

The difficulty depends upon the very curious relation in which a 
swarm of young working bees stands to the workers in the hive from 
which they swarm. The workers in the old hive, it will be re- 
membered, are the nurses, not the parents, of the young swarm. 
The parents—that is, the drones and the queen—have nothing to do 
with the architecture of the comb or its improvement. This rests, 
I conceive, entirely with the workers or nurses. Consequently it is 
difficult to understand how any advantageous variation which has 
been made in any particular hive can be an inheritance, and so a 
step in advance, for the successive swarms. Mr. Darwin does not 
appear to me to have met this difficulty, though he recognises the 
fact that in dealing with bees we must treat of swarms and not of indi- 
viduals, as is the case when the principle of natural selection is applied 
to the problem of animal evolution. But this reference to swarms 
does in reality introduce a substantial difficulty in the way of con- 
ceiving the application of the principle of natural selection to bee 
problems. For you cannot fix your mind upon an individual bee, as 
you can upon a horse, or a dog, or a pigeon: one clever bee in a 
swarm, who saw her way to an economy of wax, would tend to spoil 
the uniformity of the work, but could not do much to impress her 
views on the swarm. A happy variation must be the result of some 
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improvement in a whole swarm simultaneously; and it is an im- 
provement in instinct, what may be called a mental advance, not 
merely an accidental variation in the length of a limb or in any kind 
of physical structure. The reader will perceive that these considera- 
tions go to prove that the bee problem presents a higher order of 
difficulty than that involved in the evolution of animal forms, Put 
the evolution of eguus from orohippus, of which I spoke in my 
former article, alongside of the evolution of the mathematically con- 
structed honeycomb from the rougher processes of the humble-bee, 
and the difference of the problems becomes manifest, while the 
complication of the former is seen to be as nothing when compared 
with that of the latter. 

But still further, we have to face the fact that the humble-bee 
has shown no tendency to disappear. According to analogy she 
ought to make way for the superior race, and the humble-bee ought 
to be a creature of the past, like orohippus. The very foundation of 
Mr. Darwin’s theory is the preservation by natural selection of ad- 
vantageous variations in the struggle for existence. But the humble- 
bee exists, and shows no sign of giving way to successors. Why 
should she? Physically speaking, she is the finer creature of the 
two. I can easily believe that she looks down upon her hive cousins 
as a poor delicate dandified lot, who are not content with the plain 
ways which were good enough for all bees a few millions of years ago, 
and are good enough for all stout-hearted bees now; much in fact as 
the Cumberland dalesmen look down upon Londoners. If it bea 
question of the struggle for existence, the humble-bee has at all 
events a good deal to say for herself. 

And this leads me toa further remark, for the introduction of 
which I must once more quote from Mr. Darwin. The following is 
his concluding paragraph on the subject of bee-architecture :— 

Thus, as I believe, the most wonderful of all known instincts, that of the hive- 
bee, can be explained by natural selection having taken advantage of numerous, 
successive, slight modifications of simpler instincts; natural selection having by 
slow degrees, more and more perfectly, led the bees to sweep equal spheres at a 
given distance from each other in a double layer, and to build up and excavate the 
wax along the planes of intersection. The bees, of course,no more knowing that 
they swept their spheres at one particular distance from each other, than they know 
what are the several angles of the hexagonal prisms, or of the basal rhombic plates. 
The motive power of the process of natural selection having been economy of wax; 
that individual swarm which wasted least honey in the secretion of wax, having 
succeeded best, and having transmitted by inheritance its newly acquired economical 
instinct to new swarms, which in their turn will have had the best chance of 
succeeding in the struggle for existence. 


I ask the reader to examine, in the light of the observations 
which I have already made, this concluding paragraph in which Mr. 
Darwin sums up his case concerning the application of his principle 
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to bee-architecture. It seems to me to teem with difficulties: there 
is the difficulty of happy variations of instinct affecting a whole 
swarm, the difficulty in the conception of inheritance from sterile 
workers, and the difficulty of understanding how a slight economy of 
wax can be an important factor in the struggle for existence. In 
reality, when, after reading Mr. Darwin’s elaborate and interesting 
discussion of hive-bee architecture, we come upon the concluding 
words, struggle for existence, I confess that they seem to me calculated 
to produce a kind of shock: one is accustomed in Mr. Darwin’s 
writings to the conception of a severe struggle going on throughout 
the natural world, the strong devouring the weak, the inferior forms 
dying out, and so forth; but in the case of the problem of bee- 
architecture the mind tends to run to quite other thoughts, and to 
be entirely occupied with the wonders of insect solid geometry; so 
that Mr. Darwin’s closing reference to the struggle for existence 
seems to come in somewhat suddenly and inappropriately: it does 
not follow logically from the premises, and to my mind carries no 
sense of conviction. It is true that Mr. Darwin speaks of the 
physical effort involved in the secretion of wax, and of the advantage 
which accrues to bees which secrete less wax over those which secrete 
more: but can it be argued that this advantage is connected with 
the economy effected by the adoption of mathematical accuracy of 
form in the construction of the comb, and with any concomitant 
advantage in the struggle forexistence? I feela difficulty in giving 
an affirmative reply. 

Let it be observed that it is not incumbent upon me to deny 
that the perfection of the geometry of the comb of the hive-bee is 
the result of growth in skill or gradual improvement during long 
ages. The question is whether such improvement can be logically 
connected with natural selection and the struggle for existence. 
Put the matter in this way: suppose in the dim distance of antiquity 
two nests of bees—call them A and B; let the architecture of both 
be imperfect ; that is, let us go back far enough to catch the bees in 
the condition which by hypothesis once existed, of making their 
cells approximately, but not accurately, such as they are now. 
Suppose A to throw off swarms precisely like the bees from which 
they originate, and suppose B to throw off swarms with a slightly 
improved ‘economical instinct ;’ the B strain will be an improve- 
ment upon the A strain, and if successive swarms improve in the 
same manner, while the others remain stationary, there will be, after 
some thousands of years, a perceptible difference between the A and 
the B strain in favour of the latter. But will there be any tendency 
in the A strain to die out? And, if not, ought we not to find in the 
present day bee-architecture in various degrees of perfection? It 
may be said that we do find these degrees, and the humble-bee and 
Melipona domestica may be adduced as examples; but then what 
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becomes of the great principle of the struggle for existence, and how 
can that principle be adduced as the explanation of progressive 
instinct, when bees which go on in the good old-fashioned ways do 
not die out in consequence ? 

On the whole, the arguments given by Mr. Darwin for bringing 
the architecture of bees under his general principle of natural 
selection and the struggle for existence do not appear to me to be 
conclusive. That the arguments are not really demonstrative is, of 
course, manifest. Mr. Darwin himself only goes as far as to say, I 
believe that the instincts of the hive-bee can be explained. The 
more than usual pains bestowed by Mr. Darwin upon the explanation, 
to which Professor Romanes has referred—‘ devoting an unusually 
large proportion of his space to a consideration of the cell-making 
instincts ’—proves that Mr. Darwin saw the difficulty of the problem, 
and that he honestly grappled with it; but it does not prove that 
the problem has been successfully solved, nor does it prove (as I think) 
that Mr. Darwin was entirely satisfied with his own solution. But, 
however this may be, I trust that I shall not be considered very 
stupid or very narrow-minded if I confess that Mr. Darwin does not 
seem to me to have established his point with reference to bee- 
architecture. 

With one general remark I will close this paper. I cannot but 
believe that Mr. Wallace’s book—although Professor Romanes 
describes the great naturalist as being now ‘the Wallace of in- 
capacity and absurdity "—marks an epoch in the history of English 
thought upon the difficult subject of evolution. It is certainly 
notable that an original discoverer of a principle should have been 
led by long reflection to announce his belief in important limitations 
of that principle. My own belief is, that, while the causes assigned 
by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace for the progressive character of 
nature are to be accepted as having much to do with that progress, 
there are deeper causes at work, without which natural selection and 
the struggle for existence would be found ineffectual in producing 
those results, which there has been a tendency, in the excitement 
of a new discovery, to attribute to them too exclusively. 


H. CARLISLE. 





DAHOMEY AND THE FRENCH. 


KorTonou, the place which was at once the cause and the principal 
scene of the quarrel which is now going on between the French and 
the King of Dahomey, lies on the coast of the latter country between 
the English colonies of Accra and Lagos, and consists of a small 
European settlement on the beach, and a native village, situated a 
little distance from the shore. It owes what little importance it 
possesses to the fact that the French have within the last few years 
been attempting to make it the port of Porto Novo—a town, over 
which they formerly exercised a protectorate, but which is now 
made a dependency—lying on the banks of a lagoon of the same 
name about fifteen miles inland from Kotonou. A narrow lagoon, 
running parallel to, and at no great distance from, the coast line, con- 
nects Porto Novo with Lagos and thence with the sea; but, as goods 
passing that way are liable to English customs, the French determined 
to havea port of theirown in Kotonou. Porto Novo has communica- 
tion with Kotonou by a system of lagoons, the last of which runs 
down to the coast at Kotonou, but is cut off from the sea by a narrow 
bank of sand. 

The European settlement of Kotonou—literally, ‘The Lagoon of 
the Dead,’ so called because after a successful raid a former King of 
Dahomey threw his victims into it—is prettily situated on the beach, 
with a background of the dark forest growth, which lines the coast 
for hundreds of miles. It consists of two French factories, or trading 
houses, and the telegraph station, and has a white population of about 
half a dozen traders and two telegraph clerks. The telegraph station 
is a neat-looking structure, sent out from England and erected on its 
present site four years ago, shortly after the cable had been laid to 
Kotonou. The two factories are of older standing, but are kept in 
good repair, their whitewashed walls showing in clear relief against 
the sombre hues of the trees behind them. A narrow strip of yellow 
sand separates the dark forest from the foaming sea. The surf beats 
with a ceaseless roar upon the beach, and a white mist of spray rises 
from it in one continuous cloud. In the open roadstead beyond lie 
such ships as may happen to be calling at the settlement—a small 
French gunboat, perhaps, a Norwegian bark, and an English trading 
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steamer—setting with the strong easterly current broadside to the 
swell, and swinging under the impulse of the heavy rollers, till their 
bulwarks are almost under water. 

From this roadstead the end of the lagoon is just visible, to the 
east of the three buildings and beyond the narrow bank of sand which 
cuts it off from the sea. The lagoon is surrounded with trees, and 
its smooth, mirror-like surface gives it the appearance of a beautiful 
artificial lake. On its west bank, a little distance from the shore, 
stands the native village of Kotonou. This village is governed by 
its own king, who owes allegiance to the King of Dahomey; but a 
small quarter near to the European settlement is occupied by mulattoes 
and black traders who account themselves independent of his 
sway. 

Putting cargo on board ship at Kotonou, as at all places on that 
coast, is a difficult and dangerous process. A heavy swell breaks on 
the beach incessantly, and sometimes is so violent that for days and 
even weeks together it is impossible for boats to pass between ship 
andshore. The boats used are surf-boats, designed and built for the 
purpose in England. They are about thirty feet long by eight feet 
broad, and are fitted with three thwarts, between which there is just 
room for two of the large 14-ton barrels in which palm oil is generally 
shipped. The crew, eleven in number including the boatswain, pro- 
pel the boat by means of paddles with handles three feet in length, 
and broad blades of circular form at the upper end, but cut into three 
points at the lower end, giving them the appearance in the distance 
of clumsily-shaped tridents. In order to be well over their work, the 
men sit on the gunwale of the boat in side-saddle fashion, one foot 
resting in a loop of rope like a stirrup hanging halfway down the side 
of the boat. The boatswain stands on a small deck in the stern, and 
steers with an oar secured with a piece of rope in place of a rowlock, 
so as to allow greater freedom of action. The appearance of the crew 
when paddling some little distance off is very curious, as they bob 
down for the stroke all together, and spring upagain with the sudden- 
ness of so many Jacks-in-the-box. This is especially noticeable if the 
boat is light, and consequently far out of the water, when, in order to 
take a full stroke, the men have to bend so low that their heads go 
down to the level of the gunwale. 

A passage through the surf in one of these boats is an exciting 
experience. Parallel to the beach, and only some thirty or forty yards 
from it, runs a bar of sand on which the rollers break. Between this 
bar and the beach there is a fairly deep water channel where a swarm 
of sand sharks lie in wait for any boat which may happen to capsize 
in crossing the bar. A great deal of skill is required to take a boat 
safely across this bar. It is necessary, first of all, to choose the right 
moment for the attempt. Every seventh roller is said to be a large 
one, und if this roller catches a boat on the bar, there is little chance 
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of avoiding an upset. Consequently, on nearing the shore the boat- 
swain eases his men, and, watching the rollers as they break, begins to 
count the intervals between the large ones. Meanwhile a crowd of 
natives assemble on the beach, and with wild gesticulations try to 
assist—though they seem more likely to confuse—the boatswain in 
his work. 

The boat has now drifted close to the bar, and the rollers, urged 
by some mysterious force—for there is no wind and the surface of the 
water is undisturbed by the slightest ripple—come sweeping onward 
from behind, now raising the boat high in the air, now dropping it 
in the depths of the intervening trough. After an unusually heavy 
roller—evidently a seventh one—has passed beneath, the boatswain, 
seizing his opportunity, gives the signal with a piercing yell, the 
crew plunge their paddles into the water and start off like men 
possessed, at the rate of forty-five to fifty strokes a minute, in order 
to cross the bar before the next large roller overtakes them. The 
race is an exciting one; the boatswain urges on his men with cries 
and gestures almost demoniacal, stamping wildly with one foot on his 
deck, and every now and then casting anxious glances behind him, in 
expectation of the dreaded wave. At length the spot is reached, a 
dark shadow rises up behind, with a skilful turn of the boatswain’s 
wrist the boat is put three-quarters broadside to the breaker, and is 
carried ina mass of seething foam safely over the bar. A minute’s 
rest in the channel to give the men their breath, and then, taking 
advantage of the wash of a spent roller, the boat is swept in upon its 
crest, and shot upon the beach with a violence which would crash 
through the ribs of a craft less stoutly built. The crowd on the beach 
now rush down, and, seizing any white men that happen to be in the 
boat, drag them out before the arrival of the succeeding wave, while 
the crew, who threw their paddles into the water and jumped over- 
board as the boat was being carried in, pull her out of reach of the 
breakers, and then collect their paddles as they are washed up with the 
surf. With such violent usage it is not surprising to learn that the 
surf-boats, although of the best wood and stoutest construction, seldom 
outlast one year’s service. As a protection against the sharks, when 
the breakers are running unusually high the traders throw dynamite 
cartridges into the channel between the beach and the bar, the 
explosion temporarily frightening them away. 

The country of Dahomey for some distance inland is made up to 
a large extent of marshes and lagoons, a natural feature to be accounted 
for by the fact that the present coast line is fifty miles farther south 
than the original one. In the course of years the heavy rollers from 
the Atlantic have thrown up a succession of sandbanks, which have 
driven the sea farther and farther south. At one time it was supposed 
that the greater portion of this area was covered by two vast lagoons, 
the name of the western one being the ‘Avon Waters,’ and of the 
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eastern one the ‘Denham Waters.’ More careful exploration has 
considerably reduced their size, and the Denham Waters—so called 
after Commander Denham R.N., who surveyed them in 1846—in the 
dry season cover an area of little more than thirteen square miles. 
In the wet season, however, they extend a great deal farther, and 
with creeks and tributary rivers penetrate almost to the capital, 
Abomey, a distance of seventy miles. In fact, when entered from 
the narrow lagoon of Kotonou, the Denham Waters have the appear- 
ance, in the rainy season, of a large inland sea, no land being visible 
towards the north. 

Lake Denham has some very curious villages built on piles, or 
rather stakes, which Commander Denham named—on account of the 
slender character of the supports—‘ the cities of the sticks.’ The 
villages are to be seen at intervals round the lake, and some of them 
actually in the middle of it. As the depth is seldom more than a 
fathom and a half or two fathoms, and over a large area only three or 
four feet, their position in the centre is not so remarkable as would 
at first appear. Each house is reached by a ladder leading to a narrow 
staging, which subtends the -side on which the entrance is made. 
The door itself is barely three feet high, so that it is not easy to pass 
through it. Once within, if more persons than one move about at 
the same time, so unstable are the foundations that the dwelling 
sways violently to and fro, and is in danger of capsizing altogether. 
The inhabitants of the villages are of a low type, driven to this pre- 
carious mode of living by fear of the surrounding tribes, and gaining 
a scanty subsistence on the fish they catch in the lake. 

From the eastern side of the Denham Waters runs Porto Novo 
lagoon, on the north bank of which the town of that name is situated. 
Porto Novo was originally a Portuguese settlement, but their authority 
declining, the French, in 1883, made it into a protectorate of their 
own. The factories there employ about twenty-five Europeans, of 
whom fifteen are Frenchmen and eight are Germans. The popula- 
tion of the native district, which covers a large area and comprises 
many villages, is estimated at 30,000. King Toffa is the present 
monarch, and he reigns over the natives with a sway independent of 
the French. The inhabitants of the town are described by a resident 
Frenchman as ugly, lazy, pilfering, cowardly, and ‘abrutis par 
Yalcool.’ Small steamers with a draught of only a few feet, on account 
of the shallow water, run from Porto Novo to Lagos along the narrow 
lagoon parallel to the coast, a distance of eighty miles, which it takes 
them a day to accomplish. On the way lies the English town of 
Badagry, where customs are exacted on vessels passing either way. 

Throughout the extent of the coast of Dahomey—thirty-five miles 
in length—the lagoons and rivers find only two exits into the sea: 
one at Lagos, and the other at Great Popo. This causes the level 
of the inland waterways to be practically unaffected by the tides, 
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which on this coast vary only a few feet in height. Occasionally, after 
very heavy rains, the bank which separates the lagoon from the sea at 
Kotonou breaks down, and is the cause of considerable inconvenience. 
The level of the Denham Waters sinks at once; navigation, even in 
shallow canoes, becomes extremely difficult ; and villages which be- 
fore were on the margin of the lake suddenly find themselves some 
two or three miles from it. The occurrence is especially a misfortune 
for Kotonou, as, apart from the interruption of traffic on the lagoons, 
the freshwater fish which are washed down from the lake attract a 
large number of sharks, which, as soon as the supply decreases, return 
with renewed gusto to their feast of human flesh. 

As there is no fodder fit for horses in the marshy country of which 
Dahomey chiefly consists, the only method of travelling—other than 
by water—is in hammock. For this purpose six to twelve natives 
(according to the distance to be covered) are required, so as to allow 
of frequent relief. Two bearers at a time carry the hammock-pole 
on their heads. A trot is kept up incessantly, whether on slippery 
mud or yielding sand, the bearers relieving each other at very short 
intervals, without altering the pace. When a river has to be crossed, 
if the water is up to their necks, all the bearers mass together and 
carry their charge clear of the water on their upraised hands. If it 
is too deep to wade, a temporary raft is made, behind which they 
swim, and propel it to the opposite shore. The bearers will sing 
during the whole journey, and at the end of a hard day’s work, instead 
of retiring to rest, will sit up dancing and singing into the early 
hours of the morning, as though they had undergone no exertion 
whatever. The motion of the hammock is at first disagreeable, but 
one soon gets accustomed to it, and even to enjoy it. In fact, a 
French traveller in Dahomey, who has had a large experience of it, 
declares that he prefers it to any mode of locomotion in practice in 
Europe. Like many habits and customs acquired in Africa, hammock- 
travelling seems to seize upon the imagination of the exhausted Euro- 
pean, and to occupy it to the exclusion of all other methods, however 
acceptable they may formerly have been. 

The country of Dahomey derives its title from a king’s palace 
of the same name. The origin of the word is not to be found, as 
one would naturally expect, in the name of the founder, Daho, but in 
that of his rival, Danh. It is a corruption of ‘ Danh-homen,’ ‘ Danh’s 
belly,’ and the story is as follows. Daho was one of three sons, who, 
on the death of their father, King of Ardrah (the modern Allada in 
Dahomey), divided the kingdom between them, Daho receiving the 
most northerly portion. Being an enterprising young prince, and 
coveting the country of his neighbour Danh, King of Gedavin, he 
applied for leave to build a house on the outskirts of his land. Per- 
mission being granted, Daho was emboldened to make further 
requests, till, after an unblushing demand from him for some land 
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close to the capital itself, Danh’s patience was exhausted, and he 
exclaimed, ‘Must I open my belly for you to build upon?’ On 
hearing this Daho declared himself insulted, and, leading his army 
against Danh, defeated and slew him, and raised a palace where he 
fell, thus fulfilling as literally as possible the intention which his 
rival had in his anger ascribed to him. 

From this time the kingdom of Dahomey—owing, no doubt, to 
its healthier position on high ground beyond the marshy district of 
the coastline—grew in size and power, and in 1724 the fourth king 
of the dynasty began a series of conquests by attacking and over- 
throwing the King of Ardrah and annexing his territory. This 
career of victory, maintained by his successors, culminated in the 
reign of the present king’s grandfather, Gezo, who occupied the 
throne from 1818 to 1858, and raised the power of Dahomey to its 
greatest height, even succeeding in making Ashantee, its most 
powerful rival, pay tribute. The prosperity of the Dahomans at this 
time was in reality due to the slave trade, in the pursuit of which 
they purposely provoked the neighbouring countries to fight them, 
their only term for war being significantly ‘a man-hunting expe- 
dition.’ It was King Gezo who reorganised and brought into 
prominence the Amazonian force, to whose prowess he attributed all 
his successes. 

Gezo was succeeded by his son Gelélé, who died as recently as 
December 1889. His principal exploit was the capture of the 
Egba town of Ishagga in 1862 ; but all attempts on Abbeokuta were 
repulsed with loss, and with the abolition of the slave trade the 
prosperity of the kingdom began to decline. This decadence is also 
attributed to depopulation owing to the large proportion of unmarried 
women. One-fourth of the female infants are married only to the 
fetish, while the remainder are at the absolute disposal of the king. 
From these he selects the most promising for the Amazonian force, 
which is supposed to number between 3,000 and 4,000. As the 
Amazons are strictly celibate, this represents, at the rate of four 
children each, a loss of some 14,000 in the population. The force, 
however, with regard to personal courage, fully justify the high 
opinion entertained of them by their king. Here is a description of 
some manceuvres executed by them at the order of the late King 
Gelélé in the presence of a French missionary, who gives the 
account : 


Towards noon the king summoned me to the military parade-ground to witness 
a display given by the Amazons, to show their bravery. About a hundred people 
were already assembled round the king under a fine tent. When I arrived the 
prince rose at once and came to meet me, and made me sit for a short time at his 
side, Then, taking my hand, he led me in person to examine the military prepara- 
tions. In a space set apart for the manceuvres a rampart had been erected, not of 
earth, but of bundles of prickly thorns, 400 yards long by eighteen feet broad 
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and six feet high. Forty paces beyond the rampart, and parallel to it, rose 
the framework of a building of the same length as the rampart, but fifteen feet 
wide and fifteen feet high. Its two sloping roofs were also covered with a dense 
layer of prickly shrubs. Fifteen yards beyond this strange building came a row of 
huts. The whole was in imitation of a fortified town, the storming of which would 
cost many lives. The Amazons, with their bare feet, were to scale the rampart 
three times, descend into the empty space which stood for the fosse, climb up the 
building which represented a bristling citadel, and take the town, counterfeited by 
the huts. Twice driven back by the enemy, they were at the third assault to be 
victorious, and, as a proof of their success, to drag their prisoners with them and 
throw them at their monarch’s feet. The first one to surmount all the obstacles 
was to receive the reward of her bravery from the king’s own hands; ‘ for,’ he said 
to me, ‘military prowess is with us the chief of virtues.’ 

The king then gives the order for the attack. Immediately operations com- 
mence. The whole company examine the position of the town they are to take. 
They advance stooping down, or almost crawling, so as not to be seen by the enemy. 
Arms are lowered and the strictest silence is observed. In the second reconnaissance 
the Amazons advance upright, and with heads erect. Two hundred out of the total 
of 3,000 carry, instead of muskets, large cutlasses mounted like razors, which 
they wield with both hands, and which with one blow will cut a man in two at 
the waist, At present these women keep their weapons closed. 

In the third stage all are drawn up in their proper places and in martial array, 
with raised arms and open cutlasses. Whilst marching past the king many of 
them express their devotion to him, and pledge themselves to gain the victory. At 
length they are massed in battle array before the object of assault. The king rises, 
and putting himself at the head of the companies encourages them with an address ; 
then at a given signal they hurl themselves with indescribable fury against the 
cactus rampart, surmount it, leap on to the thorn-covered building, jump down 
again as if thrust back by an opposing force, and return three times to the charge, 
all with such precipitation that the eye can scarcely follow their movements. They 
scrambled over the thorn-protected obstacles with as much ease as a dancer glides 
over a polished floor, and yet they were treading with bare feet upon the prickly 
cactus points. 

At the first assault it happened that when the more courageous ones had already 
reached the summit of the building, a woman who was on the edge of it fell to the 
ground from a height of fifteen feet, and remained seated on it, wringing her hands. 
Some of her companions were urging her to make another attempt, when the king 
came up unexpectedly, and reproached her with angry tone and flashing eyes. 
The poor creature jumped up at once as if electrified, rejoined the attack, and 
carried off the first prize. It is impossible to depict all the striking features of the 
scene. 


Although horses thrive very well in the high country near 
Abomey, and are owned by most of the officers in both the ordinary 
army and the Amazonian force, they are not used in war, but only 
make their appearance in great state pageants. The saddles are 
merely gaily coloured cloths, on which, in exact contrariety to the 
European custom, the Amazons ride astride, while the men sit in side- 
saddle fashion. Both sexes are lifted on and off by attendants, who 
accompany them, leading the animal—which is never allowed to go 
above a walk—and steady them in their precarious position. Even 
the king cuts but a poor figure on horseback, hugging as he does a tall 
groom round the neck, while another supports him by putting his 
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arm round his waist, and a score more crowd round in sufficient 
numbers to carry him, horse and all, should the necessity arise. The 
rider himself wears an anxious and preoccupied look, which he is 
seldom able to banish till once more restored to terra firma. With 
so little equestrian aptitude, one is not surprised to learn that the 
late king, having on one occasion purchased a silk handkerchief with 
a representation of the Derby depicted on it, sent for an Englishman 
to expound the strange scene, asking whether men really ever dared 
to ride at such a perilous pace, and by what wonderful means they 
managed to maintain their seat upon the horse. 

In battle array the Amazons occupy the centre and the men 
soldiers the two wings. The Dahoman method of warfare is one of 
surprise, the king, in order to prevent the secret oozing out, telling 
no one the town against which he is leading them. The strictest 
silence is maintained, and great distances are travelled with marvellous 
expedition. The attack is always made in the early hours of the 
morning, the Dahomans using their firearms as little as possible, 
the object being to capture, not to kill. Of the captives, the men 
grace the following customs, when some are executed and others re- 
prieved and made slaves; the women become attendants in the 
quarters of the Amazons. 

It may seem curious that even at the height of their power the 
kings of Dahomey never attempted an exclusive occupation of any of 
the towns on the coast line. They contented themselves with re- 
serving the right of embarkation for their goods, and the power to 
collect the port dues. The reason for this abstinence is a tradition 
handed down to them, forbidding the people of Dahomey from having 
anything to do with the sea. The injunction may have originated 
in the wisdom of the founder of the kingdom, who understood how 
injurious to the martial spirit of the country would be contact with 
European civilisation and the peaceful influences of commerce. But 
whatever may have given rise to it, the kings of Dahomey have 
always respected the tradition. They have tolerated the protectorate 
of the Portuguese at Whydah, the French at Porto Novo, and the 
Germans at Great Popo, merely retaining representatives at these 
towns to collect the tolls and customs. But they have consistently 
opposed themselves to any total annexation of these ports by a 
European power, and it was a want of recognition of this fact by 
France which gave rise to the present trouble. 

The quarrel commenced in 1886. In that year the French, roused 
by the action of the Portuguese in proclaiming a protectorate of 
the coast of Dahomey—-a position from which they had to retire in 
1887, for want of an armed force to maintain it—made Kotonou and 
Porto Novo (over which they already exercised a protectorate), 
French dependencies under the Governor of Senegal. Kotonou had 
long been coveted by them asa port for Porto Novo, the only other 
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place at which goods from that town could be shipped being Lagos, 
where English customs would have to be paid. As far back as 1868 
the French induced King Gelélé to sign atreaty ceding to them the 
territory of Kotonou. In this treaty, which was drawn up and 
witnessed by the French Consul at Whydah, assisted by a French 
merchant, the king is made to declare that out of a feeling of pure 
friendship (‘dans son désir de donner une preuve d’amitié 4 sa Majesté 
l’Empereur des Frangais’) he is willing to make over to him the ter- 
ritory of Kotonou, together with the duties and customs appertaining 
thereto. In return for this munificent present the French felt that 
they need offer nothing more than an expression of their gracious 
acceptation of it, ‘in the interests of commerce.’ It is difficult to 
believe that the framers of the treaty really thought it was in human 
nature to relinquish a valuable property without any corresponding 
advantage to be gained by it, apart from the fact that the kings of 
Dahomey have always been notorious for an easy compliance in en- 
tering into compacts, which is only equalled by the readiness with 
which they break them as soon as they find the conditions becoming 
irksome to them. It is to the credit of the late emperor’s sagacity 
that he was not deceived by the king’s apparent willingness to sign 
the treaty, and replied to him thanking him for the offer of the 
territory, but stating that he did not feel himself justified in effecting 
the proposed occupation, and that the king should go on collecting 
the duties and customs as before. 

The French entrenched themselves behind this treaty, which they 
hunted out of the state archives, when in 1886 they made Kotonou 
and Porto Novo into colonial dependencies and increased their garri- 
sons at both places. Their vigorous assumption of authority encou- 
raged Toffa, king of the native district of Porto Novo, to refuse to 
pay tribute tothe King of Dahomey, which his predecessors had done 
for many years. He even went so far as to prevent Dahomans en- 
gaged in trade with the English at Lagos from passing through his 
territory, a course of conduct which drew upon him an armed remon- 
strance from the English governor of that colony. King Gelélé was 
greatly enraged against Toffa on this account, and attributing his 
action to the influence of the French, he demanded in April of 1889 
the withdrawal of their garrison from Kotonou, and disavowed the 
treaty which they claimed, while he led an expedition against Toffa, 
and, having put him to flight, burnt his villages to the ground. A 
panic among the inhabitants of the town resulted from this raid, and 
the administrator telegraphed to Gaboon, the nearest French settle- 
ment with an adequate garrison, for troops to be sent to Porto Novo 
and Kotonou, which was also threatened. The authorities at home 
were now alarmed, and in order to afford the new colonies full free- 
dom of action against the Dahomans, they detached them from the 
control of Senegal, and made them into an independent province, 
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under the title of Benin. M. Bayol was sent out as governor of the 
province, and was also charged with a mission to King Gelélé, to 
attempt to procure the cession of Kotonou on peaceful terms. As 
Kotonou is second only to Whydah in its revenue derived from customs, 
the failure of the mission, to any one acquainted with the trade of the 
coast, was a foregone conclusion, and the treatment of M. Bayol at 
the capital, Abomey, where he was detained against his wishes, and 
made the unwilling spectator of the execution of two hundred of 
King Toffa’s followers, captured by the Dahomans, is well known.! 

In December 1889, shortly after M. Bayol returned to Kotonou 
from Abomey, meditating his revenge on Gelélé, that monarch died, 
bequeathing his legacy of enmity to his son Koudo, who ascended 
the throne under the title of King Benazin, to which was soon added 
the ‘strong’ name of ‘Osu Bowélé’ (king shark)—a term among 
the Dahomans expressive of the highest admiration, as signifying the 
ease with which he would swallow up his enemies. Benazin’s first act 
was to seize a dozen French traders, resident at Whydah, and carry 
them off as hostages into the interior. He then made preparations 
to recover Kotonou by force from the French, and for this purpose 
ordered the inhabitants of the native village at that place—the larger 
portion of which were his subjects—to hold themselves in readiness 
to help him in the assault of the European settlement. 

Meanwhile, the French had not been idle. The garrison at 
Kotonou had been augmented to one hundred and fifty men, Houssas 
and Senegalese sharpshooters, and a few French artillerymen in 
charge of two field-pieces and two Hotchkiss guns. The force was 
under the command of three white officers—General Terrillon, Captain 
Oudard, and Lieutenant Mousset. M. Bayol, in his capacity of 
governor, had, in spite of the protest of the superintendent (who 
wished to remain neutral in the matter), authorised the general to 
take possession of the telegraph station, on the balcony of which the 
two Hotchkiss guns were mounted, while the officers and artillerymen 
took up their quarters in the building. After some preliminary skir- 
mishes in the bush and a sharp engagement near the town of Zobbo, 
on the banks of Lake Denham, the portion of the native village of 
Kotonou favourable to the King of Dahomey was attacked and burnt 
to the ground, and the chiefs taken prisoners as a set-off to the 
French hostages held by the Dahomans. The portion nearest to the 
European settlement, consisting of mulattoes and native traders, 
whose sympathies went with the French, was then protected by a 
line of three earthworks, which also included the factories and the 


1 At the time of the raid on Porto Novo, when the Dahoman army was in the 
neighbourhooé of Kotonou, the two French telegraph clerks there had been taken by 
force from the station and obliged to witness a parade of the king’s forces, though 
on this occasion the display was, fortunately, unaccompanied by the shedding of human 
blood. 
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telegraph station. Lieutenant Mousset, with one field-piece, was in 
charge of the most northerly fort, Captain Oudard of the centre one, 
and a non-commissioned officer of the third, which was raised on the 
site of the demolished market-place. The rear of the tract under 
defence was protected on one side by the lagoon, and on the other 
by the sea. Thus secured, the French waited in confidence for the 


assault. 
It came, as usual, in the form of a surprise. In the early hours 
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of the morning of the 4th of March, the occupants of the station 
were aroused by firing at the earthworks. All were astir at once, 
and the artillery sergeant who worked the field-piece at the farthest 
fort, and who, by some relaxation of discipline, was sleeping at the 
station, hurried out to his charge, but was intercepted by a detach- 
ment of Amazons who had broken through the lines, and killed 
before the soldiers at the station could render him assistance, though 
they arrived in time to prevent the decapitation and mutilation of 
the corpse. The fight then became very severe, the French troops 
being at a disadvantage in this warfare in the dark. In fact, they 
were so hard pressed that the men in the pits had to club their 
rifles, and even then they could not prevent a number of Amazons 
joining those already within the lines in their attack upon the 
telegraph station. Matters grew very critical when the gunner in 
charge of the two Hotchkiss guns was killed, and the guns were 
silent while a successor was being obtained. At this time the super- 
intendent of the station, who had wisely purchased two Winchester 
rifles and ammunition from one of the factories a few days previously, 
was foremost with his companion in repelling the attack, in which 
endeavour they were assisted by two French ladies, the wife of one 
of them and her friend, who bore themselves with all the courage of 
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their sex when face to face with danger. However, the Hotchkiss 
guns were soon in full play again, and as the morning broke, and 
the heavy white miasmic mists, which lie like a pall at night over 
this fever-breeding coast, slowly rolled away, the attacking party of 
Amazons, ‘ magnificent creatures, who fought like wild beasts and 
were worth ten men,’ were subjected to such a terrible fire that they 
had at length to retire, leaving more than half their comrades 
beneath the walls of the station. But the fusillade from without 
the lines was kept up for some time as briskly as ever, repeated 
attacks being made with the utmost intrepidity upon the men 
entrenched behind the earthworks. At length, towards nine o’clock, 
the firing grew more slack, and the superintendent, who with his com- 
panion had shot 500 rounds between them, took advantage of the lull 
to go down into the office and telegraph the state of affairs to the 
authorities at Gaboon and Senegal. With the Hotchkiss guns 
thundering on the balcony above, and the hail of bullets rattling on 
the corrugated iron sides of the station, it may be imagined that 
their task was not an easy one, and the small spot of light from the 
mirror-speaking instrument danced madly over the darkened scale, 
like a mocking demon bent on thwarting their designs. However, 
the work was at length accomplished, and by 10 o’clock when they 
returned to the balcony the firing had ceased and all was quiet. 

It soon became evident ‘that the Dahomans, according to their 
usual custom when successfully repulsed, had given up all thoughts 
of a second assault, and had quietly decamped. Some 200 flint- 
jocks and a large number of cutlasses, the weapons of a special 
company of Amazons, were picked up on the field, and recognised by 
the agents of the factories as such as they had been in the habit of 
supplying to the natives.? After this repulse, General Terrillon 
thought that King Benazin would perhaps be more inclined to treat, 
and sent a messenger to him with pacific proposals, but only received 
the following reply from the proud young monarch: ‘A king does 
not treat except with kings.’ This messenger brought the news 
that the Dahomans were concentrating their forces against Porto Novo, 
and as a despatch boat had just arrived with reinforcements, the 
general started off with a detachment of them for that town, leaving 
a garrison of 200 men at Kotonou. 

From Porto Novo an expedition was sent up the river Whimi, in 
the course of which six Dahoman villages were destroyed, but at the 
cost of both the junior French officers, Captain Oudard being killed 
before one of the villages, whilst Lieutenant Mousset fell dead of 
sunstroke in the midst of an engagement. Meantime the King of 
Dahomey had been gathering his forces together for a great effort, 


? As a proof of the unhealthiness of the climate, it may be mentioned that within 
only a few months five of these traders’ clerks, out of a total of nine, died of fever, 
Factory Regis being at this time left without a single white man. 
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and on the 21st of April a French reconnoitring party of 400 men were 
suddenly attacked by him at the head of 5,000 troops near the village 
of Atchoupa, and after a stubborn contest in which the French had 
four killed and fifty wounded, while their opponents lost 300, General 
Terrillon, who was himself suffering from sunstroke, determined to 
fall back on Porto Novo. The town was at once surrounded by a 
force of 2,000 Amazons and 4,000 men, but reinforcements were sent 
up from Kotonou, where the French gunboats landed them, in such 
numbers that the king abandoned the investment, and retired to- 
wards his capital, which he was all the more willing to do on hearing 
that his enemy M. Bayol had been recalled. 

On his way to Abomey King Benazin released the twelve French 
hostages, after gianting them aroyal interview. They had undergone 
some trying experiences, an account of which has been given by one 
of them, M. Chaudoin, of the factory of Fabre & Co., Whydah. Early 
in February, hearing the king was sending to seize all the French- 
men in Whydah, they assembled in the Fabre factory, twelve in 
number—of whom two were missionaries—and fortified it against 
the enemy. They were soon surrounded, but the Dahomans being 
unable to take it by force, attempted treachery, and by means of a 
Portuguese half-caste, secretary to the king, induced them to leave 
the building. They were at once seized, dragged before a black 
tribunal, ill-treated by their jailers, and despatched in chains on the 
road to Abomey. Halting at Allada for the night, the next morning 
they were taken out of the dark hut in which they had been confined, 
and were amazed to find themselves in the presence of the Dahoman 
army. 

We saw before us (M. Chaudoin writes) at least 15,000 men, drawn up in battle 
array in a triple circle of huge circumference, motionless, and so silent that, 
although within a hundred yards of our prison, we had no idea of their being there. 
There could be no questioning the fact that they were fine fellows, robust and full 
of muscle, their ebony features showing in strong relief against their white flowing 
robes, 


Of the Amazons he is most enthusiastic. 


Old or young, plain or handsome, they are all alike marvellous to see; as full 
of muscle as the male warriors, their attitude is as well disciplined and correct, and 
the leaders at the head of each column are easily recognised by their rich attire and 
resolute air. 


The Frenchmen were led through the triple cirecle—which was 
immense and without a single break, while beyond it stood a vast 
crowd, silent and awestruck—into the presence of the king, with whom 
M. Chaudoin was very favoura>ly impressed. 


He is about forty years of age, and an almirable type of the negro. With a 
good figure, though only of medium stature, he hes a1 open and intelligent face 
and a frank expression, and does not wear any of the tawdry finery generally 
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associated with negro sovereigns. He is dressed in the plain and sensible costume 
of his warriors, and his attitude is proud and dignified. We feel that we are in 
the presence of a man and not of a grotesyue monkey. He has a clear deep voice, 
and articulates his words distinctly. 


After asking his prisoners if they were tired and would not like 
something —though nothing appears to have been offered them—they 
were told to sit down, which they had to do two in a chair, a posi- 
tion somewhat uncomfortable and undignified, though not necessarily 
degrading, for in Dahomey no one is allowed to sit in a chair at all in 
public except the sovereign, and at state receptions such accommoda- 
tion is consequently rare. The king then made them a speech, in 
which he said that France and Dahomey had been on friendly terms for 
more than a century, and would still have been so had not Bayol, 
‘the traitor,’ come to the coast and stirred up a quarrel. He concluded 
by requesting them to write to ‘King’ Carnot asking for Bayol to 
be given up to him, and he would be rejoiced to renew their friendly 
relations. The French prisoners, having promised to do so, were set 
at liberty and reached Whydah on the 5th of May, while the king 
and his army fell back to Abomey. 

Shortly after he arrived there, the French, thoroughly tired of a 
war in so insalubrious a climate, sent an envoy to him with pacific 
proposals, and 6,000 francs’ worth of presents. Their emissary was a 
black trader with no very high character on the coast—a reason, 
perhaps, why his efforts were not attended with success. The king 
himself has been busy in another quarter. Possessed of a vigorous 
personality, and regarding his action against the French as resulting 
in victory rather than defeat, in spite of the close proximity 
of their troops he has just made a raid against his father’s old 
enemies, the Abbeokutans, whom he has defeated, carrying off 1,000 
prisoners. Many of these will doubtless grace the following customs, 
which have obtained such a world-wide notoriety. As a matter of 
fact, they are little worse than public executions with the guillotine, 
and death is in all cases instantaneous. The kings themselves take 
no pleasure in the butchery which the gross superstitions of their 
subjects demand. Those who are doomed suffer but little mental 
distress. Their dulled intelligences are absolutely incapable of 
realising by anticipation the fate in store for them. Victims, on the 
very morning on which they are to die, and in full sight of the 
execution-place, are well known to laugh and talk as heartily as the 
spectators; while even those who are bound and gagged sway their heads 
to and fro in time to the music, and smile with as much expression 
as the unfortunate contortion of their features will allow. Why 
should they worry about the future? As long as the sun shines on 
them and the band makes music in the ears, let them enjoy them- 
selves, even if their heads are to part company with their bodies in 
one short hour’s time. 
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On the failure of the coloured envoy’s mission to the king of 
Dahomey, M. Siciliano, a former resident on the coast, was entrusted 
with the task of arranging the peace. M. Siciliano’s action was 
hampered, it appears, by the admiral in command of the French gun- 
boats off Kotonou. The officers of the troops ashore, anxious no 
doubt to see a little active service, were no more ready than the 
admiral to render assistance to M. Siciliano in his undertaking. Yet, 
in spite of the unsettled state of affairs at the time, the garrison was 
withdrawn from Kotonou on the 28th of June, and the lives and 
fortunes of the white inhabitants entrusted to the care of ten black 
soldiers to protect them against the victorious thousands of Dahomey, 
should King Benazin feel inclined to make a second assault on the 
settlement. Matters, however, soon became too critical to be left to 
arrange themselves. Trade was at a standstill; the villages in the 
native district of Porto Novo, which were destroyed last year by King 
Gelélé, were still untenanted; the smaller traders were leaving the 
European town. Unless things were speedily arranged, it seemed 
as if the commercial vitality of Porto Novo would be completely 
undermined, and the prestige of the French receive a serious blow ; 
for the surrounding tribes think that, by opening negotiations and 
sending presents to the king of Dahomey, the French acknowledged 
their defeat. It was determined to send out fresh troops, to start 
in three divisions from Whydah, Grand Popo, and Porto Novo 
respectively, and to carry the war into the enemy’s couatry. It is 
always difficult te predict the issue of a conflict, however insignificant ; 
but, if the French are bent on reaching Abomey and punishing the 
king in his own capital, they will find the task no easy one. Apart 
from the fighting powers of the men soldiers and Amazons, by no 
means to be despised even by European forces, Abomey is equally 
well protected by miles of unhealthy malarial district between it 
and the coast, and by the great Agrimé swamp, which even in the 
dry season is very difficult to cross. The French may come to realise 
the difficulties of the task and abandon their project ; but if they 
are really in earnest, one of their most formidable opponents will 
prove to be this great natural barrier before the capital of Dahomey. 


ARCHER P. CROUCH. 
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IN DEFENCE OF DOMESTIC SERVICE: 


A REPLY. 


Is domestic service, indeed, such a bad business as Mrs. Darwin’s 
sympathetic article upon it in the August number of this Review 
would lead us to believe? 

For, to put it shortly, the following is the substance of the article 
in question :— 

‘The domestic servant has only become such under the pressure 
of necessity. She lives an isolated life, cut off from the healthy 
interests and hopes and affections belonging to her class, a life which 
tends to deteriorate her character and rob her of the virtues proper 
to her kind—that is, of independence, of vigour, of high standards of 
action. She is tyrannised over by the bad mistress, regarded with 
apprehensiveness, if not suspicion, by the ordinary well-meaning mis- 
tress; sometimes, indeed, she may find a patron, but rarely a friend. 
Such are the disadvantages of the life; the advantages are merely 
superficial—a servant learns to be clean and polite and outwardly 
refined. Let us, in the name of all true philanthropy, as well as in 
self-interest, do our utmost to mitigate these evils; to remove them 
is out of our power.’ 

We have no wish to shut our eyes to the faults of any system, 
however widely accepted, or however necessary to our comforts, 
but, surely this cannot be called a fair presentment of the life of a 
domestic servant in such households as those of which the writer is 
speaking. 

Every life has its evil tendencies; and most have tendencies to 
isolation on one side or another. But in domestic service I would 
submit that these tendencies are by no means unusually marked ; 
and that the calling is rich in possibilities, and actually fruitful of 
great good. No doubt domestic service, like every other way of life, 
has ‘ le défaut de ses qualités;’ but it is not composed of ‘défauts’ 
alone. It has its ‘ qualités,’ and they are great. 


Before entering on the discussion, I would put in one word 
in favour of the poor individual who comes off so badly at our writer’s 
hands—the mistress who tries to do her duty by her servants, 
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One may, I think, fairly judge of the matter from the uncon- 
strained talk of servants with whom one has made friends apart from 
any official relation. One certainly does not gather from their con- 
versation on the subject that their mistress regards them with appre- 
hension, watches their movements and haunts their leisure. On the 
contrary it is often delightful to hear of the friendly personal interest 
the mistresses take in their servants, and of the many little acts, not 
of patronage, but of friendship and of confidence, which they perform 
towards them. Not that this is in any way more than their duty ; 
but it shows a far different ideal from that commented on by 
Mrs. Darwin as the usually accepted one. 

Of course it is undeniably in the power of an unkindly woman to 
make the life of her servants miserable as long as they choose to stay 
with her. This power springs from the very closeness of the relation ; 
and the children of such a woman would be still more to be pitied. 
But in such a case, as things are at present constituted, the remedy 
of the servant lies in her own hands. The demand for servants is 
far greater than the supply, and it is incredibly easy for any one who 
has not been guilty of a breach of honesty, or sobriety, or such 
requisite virtues, to get situation after situation. For example, at 
this moment I have before me the case of a girl of sixteen who 
was dismissed after six weeks in her first place on account of in- 
efficiency ; obtained another in less than a fortnight ; was sent away 
after three months with a character for laziness added to her former 
shortcomings ; obtained a third situation; lost it for the same faults, 
and for forgetfulness as well; and is now in a fourth. And be it 
noted that she had no influence to help her, and that each time she 
received an increase of wages. Of course such a case is exceptional ; 
but it is a sign of the state of the market. 

And again, surely we misconceive the relation of servant to mis- 
tress, if we think that the former considers ‘that her subordination 
in work to her mistress extends to her character and her life.’ Hardly 
a mistress—certainly not the well-intentioned ones of whom we speak 
—would demand such a thing; and it would be difficult to find a 
servant who would acquiesce init. Again, 1 would appeal to those who 
know servants in their homes, on a friendly footing, as to whether 
they take this view of their relation to their mistress. It is false in- 
dependence, which refuses to regard the mistress as a friend or an 
adviser, and not servile dependence which mars the career of the 
majority of failures. 


Let us now consider the first statement that the profession is a 
matter of necessity and not of choice—the last resort of those who 
have hunted vainly in our overcrowded labour-market for some other 
opening, and are reduced to earn a livelihood in what way they can, 
even though the profession may be comparatively deteriorating and 
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isolating. If we consider the individual career of servants, the 
matter will, I think, bear a very different face. 

An ordinary country girl who goes to service at fourteen or fifteen 
generally looks for no other line of life—or, rather, her parents settle 
the matter, and she acquiesces in it as contentedly as the average boy 
acquiesces in going to school. She has been brought up from her 
earliest years to look to service as her future career, and, in most in- 
stances, is thoroughly pleased to leave school and home—even a good 
home—and see a little of the world. She takes for granted that she will 
follow the calling her mother probably followed before her, and is 
pleased with the thought of it. It could hardly be said to be a fair 
statement of the matter, that she chooses domestic service for her 
profession under the pressure of necessity. 

The case of town girls, especially London girls, is very different. 
They have so much independence of action that it would be a rare 
instance of compulsion on the one side and obedience on the other, 
if a girl who wished to take to another calling entered on domestic 
service at her parent’s desire. When this happens, the girl mostly 
remains in service only a year or two and then takes to business 
instead. Of course occasionally service has to be resorted to on 
account of poverty. But work-girls can keep themselves on six to 
seven shillings a week, and would in the rarest instances resort to 
service if they had any real distaste for it. 

It is not often that any special profession rouses lively enthusiasm 
in those of the working class who undertake it. But instances are 
found which prove that domestic service is fully capable of evoking 
such enthusiasm in the minds of some servants. 

But whether the profession is a matter of necessity or choice, we 
are bound to consider the conditions under which it is carried on. 
Is it true that, in taking service, a girl becomes an exile from her 
family and her class, resigning the natural life of close and intimate 
intercourse with them ? 

If so, it would become the duty of every genuine philanthropist 
to dissuade any one from taking service who could earn a livelihood 
by other means. For every such genuine philanthropist is trying 
to strengthen family ties to the utmost, believing more and more 
that it is through these natural channels, above all, that moral good 
will flow, and that little can be done where the ties of blood are 
weak. Much of the so-called hardness of the Charity Organisation 
Society proceeds from the fact that they will not run the risk of 
supplanting these natural ties, by supplying the need of them where 
they fail in their function. 

What, then, we are bound to ask ourselves, is possible to the 
working-classes in the way of close, intimate family life? And is 
domestic service an agency for the weakening of family affection ? 
If so, in the name of all humanity let us deliver ourselves over to 
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ill-cooked dinners and badly-swept houses, to the reign of daily char- 
women who live at home, or turn to ourselves at household tasks, 
before we help to support such a merciless destroyer of happiness. 

But let us consider first the country girl, for in all these ways 
the two classes of town and country are very distinct. It is evident, 
to begin with, that she must leave home for want of accommodation ; 
for the growing sons, for the most part, live at home and work 
with the father. This necessity need not be laid to the door of 
domestic service. It is only in the comparatively rare cases of village 
industries, or of villages within walking distance of a town, that the 
girls can live at home and earn their livelihood. And it needs little 
experience of such places to know what a deplorable state of things 
often exists in consequence. Few people would deny that it is in- 
comparably better for village girls not to live at home, for these 
reasons if for no other. 

And if the girls leave home, it makes, in most cases, little dif- 
ference whether they go to business or to service, so far as seeing 
their family is concerned. The expense of journeys is likely to be 
more easily borne by a servant than by a workwoman, and expense, 
not time, would be the primary difficulty with both. So that, as 
far as the class of country servants is concerned (and this from a large 
proportion of the class), we may consider domestic service to be free 
from the reproach of requiring an unusual isolation from family life. 

With town girls it is often desirable, for moral or for sanitary 
reasons, that they should leave home. But even if this were not so, 
they usually refuse to go into any place which is not within easy 
distance of home. With London girls it is often next to impossible 
to persuade them to take service in the country, however desirable it 
would be for reasons of health or other reasons. They thus frequently 
manage to see their families once every fortnight, if not oftener, and 
on their free day each month as well as on their longer holidays. 

Such an amount of intercourse can hardly be called isolation. 
Most men and many women of the upper classes do not see their 
relations at such frequent intervals; and with the uneducated a long 
period of leisure spent at home would be less productive of pleasure 
than frequent opportunities of an hour or two’s talk. 

And to this intercourse—thanks to advancing education—must 
be added intercourse by means of letters. Almost every girl of 
decent ability can write a good letter nowadays; many of them 
are very fond of letter-writing, and do it descriptively and well. 
One may learn sometimes to know girls more intimately by corre- 
sponding with them than by talk face to face. They feel that a 
letter brings them close to their correspondent. ‘I was feeling 
lonely, but when your letter come out to me in the kitchen, I didn’t 
feel lonely then.’ ‘I feel when I write as I can tell you everything 
just like as if I was talking to you.’ 
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I have emphasised this point because all mention of it was omitted 
from the article in question. And it forms a most important and 
satisfactory channel of intercourse; the servant at a distance is kept 
au fait with even the minute doings of her family and small circle 
by means of the penny post, and in her turn tells all her news. 

And again, just. as stone walls and iron bars do not make im- 
prisonment to the free soul, so absence does not cause isolation to the 
affectionate one. On the contrary, it is sadly true that ‘ entangle- 
ments, weights, blows and clashings’ far more frequently occur 
among members of the same family who live at home, than among 
those who are at a distance for the greater part of their time. And 
they are not ‘fallings out which all the more endear.’ It is very 
difficult, as the members of a family grow to manhood and womanhood, 
to keep the peace among the varied dispositions, tempers, and habits. 
Many homes that are prosperous and respectable, and bear no sign of 
domestic broils to the outsider, have within them a root of bitterness 
that one learns of only by intimacy. And in working-class homes, 
want of space and occasional want of means emphasise and increase 
the want of temper. 

Looking at the question generally, it is the natural thing as each 
unit grows to an age of discretion and possible independence, that to 
a great extent the life must be lived independently. This is difficult 
to compass in a narrow dwelling. And the age of discretion and in- 
dependence is reached far earlier by the children of the working 
classes than by those of the upper classes. Loves become severed ; 
ties of duty fall into disregard through a sense of tyranny or in- 
justice ; and finally the home is left, not with tears of affection, but 
with the dry eyes of alienation. Of course there are cases of passion- 
ate devotion to home, but they are not very frequent. And in most 
cases there is, with the young, the healthy though unromantic desire, 
springing from no lack of genuine dutifulness and affection, to get 
into the world and into independence. 

We should, therefore, rather ask whether absence from home does, 
in the class we are speaking of, produce isolation from home interests 
and affections, and I think the answer would be an emphatic denial. 
If servants as a class were to be tested as to devoted home affection, 
a sense of duty of kith and kin, amounting at times to a magnificent 
self-denial, I believe they would be found to stand very high. One 
would infer from what one knows that a fur larger proportion of 
the wages of servants finds its way to the pockets of aged parents, 
or poverty-stricken relations, than of the earnings of single work- 
women. 

One hears of a servant paying half her wages to support an 
orphan nephew ; of two sisters taking places in the same household 
so as to manage with one Sunday jacket between them, and send more 
money home. And these are not isolated instances ; the tradition of 
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the class is all in favour of home affection and home duty. And 
here it may be said, in vindication of the average mistress, that she 
is generally really anxious to forward her servants’ intercourse with 
home ; that she encourages and welcomes visits from their relations. 
Of course incalculably more might be done by the average mistress 
in getting to know her servants’ family and home; but the ideal is 
right. 

As regards the further question of isolation not from their family 
only, but from the social life of the rank to which they belong, one 
would again be inclined to say that the case had been overstated. 
‘A servant’s intercourse with the outer world,’ so runs our article, 
‘ must be fitted into two or three hours on the Sunday; and per- 
haps an hour or two in the week.’ But what of the tradesmen—the 
milkman, the butcher, the baker, and the rest of them—who call 
every day and bring all the news there is, and a good deal that there 
is not, and establish a wholesome friendly relation for the most part 
in the kitchen. This intercourse is very genuine and not super- 
ficial ; for it is by no means an out-of-the-way thing for a housemaid 
to marry the baker’s or the grocer’s man. 

And besides these daily glimpses of life, almost every servant— 
even if her home is not near—has as friends one or two families, as 
well as one or two servants of other households, with whom she goes 
shopping and takes tea on her afternoons out, and in whose affairs 
she has the warmest interest. 

And—more important still—there are comparatively few servants 
who do not possess ‘a friend’ with whom they walk—the genteel 
euphemism for the young man with whom they keep company. The 
‘’prentice and the maid’ continue to have a happy time of it. And 
here, again, I would venture to deny the reproach cast on well- 
meaning mistresses as to their attitude towards such forms of society. 
Mistresses who are trying to do their duty by their servants would 
not take up an attitude of apprehension, suspicion, and seclusion, and 
would in particular be glad to know that any servant in their house 
had one respectable young man who would walk with her and see 
her home in the evening; and would be glad to grant the requested 
permission te have him now and again to tea in the kitchen or 
servants’ hall. -In all these ways, the servants of an average house- 
hold would have hardly made fewer social acquaintances and interests 
than the inmates of well-conducted, respectable working-class homes 
—which, indeed, are not remarkable for eager cultivation of their 
neighbours’ society. 


To proceed to the second point of reproach—the tendency to 
deterioration of character produced by domestic service. 

Each sort of life has its special temptation ; and domestic service 
is not exempt from this law. Buta most emphatic denial of the 
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general statement may be based on the fact that, if one finds a 
working-class home tidy and well-kept, with an obviously high 
standard of behaviour and respectability, the husband studied, the 
children neatly clad, well fed, and well loved too—the presumption 
is largely in favour of the mother’s having been in service. 

Mrs. Darwin asserts that the gain is only superficial ; but, surely, 
such homes prove the contrary. Domestic service, looking at it from 
the economic point of view, tends to raise the standard of comfort 
of those who are engaged in it; and such a rise is the one great 
hope for our overflowing nation of checking improvident marriages 
and over-population, and, indirectly (by means of combination and 
increased efficiency), of raising the rate of wages. And further than 
this: though cleanliness, politeness, and refinement may in them- 
selves be surface virtues, they are symbols of much more—of a disci- 
pline of life which is one of the most necessary aids to the building 
up of a worthy character. To teach a man or woman to discipline 
themselves in these matters is to give them the tool necessary for 
the formation of their own characterand career—self-control. A man— 
especially of the upper classes—-may smile and smile and be a villain ; 
but it is not often that a woman—especially of the working classes— 
will be clean and polite and refined, and at the same time low or 
wicked or degraded. If she has learnt to employ self-control in 
things indifferent, she will be far on the way to employ it in matters 
which she knows to be vital. 

Another of the strongest of testimonies to the value of service 
in forming a girl’s character is the opinion held concerning it by 
careful mothers, even if they themselves have not been in service. 
The large majority of them would be glad if their children would take 
to service rather than to business. Of course, the tendency of the 
majority of town girls is the other way, and a wise mother will not 
thwart her child’s decided bent ; but the proposition that service is 
deteriorating to the character would, I venture to say, meet with 
an astounded denial from these good mothers. One of the best and 
most affectionate I ever knew, a widow with one little girl and 
one boy, sent the girl to service at fourteen, though the amount 
she might have earned at business would have eased the home 
finances; but, as she said, ‘I’d a deal rather she went to service to 
a nice place. She'll get good food, and learn good ways there, and 
grow up the sort of woman I’d like to have her; and I’d a deal 
sooner do that, tho’ I shall miss her terrible, than run the risk I 
should if I sent her to business.’ For what is the alternative? For 
country girls, as we have seen, there is generally no alternative; but 
for town girls? To take it first on the physical side, how do the 
long hours, the confinement, the cramped position or prolonged 
standing, the stuffy atmosphere, the inadequate food, compare with 
the air and the fare of an ordinary servant in such a household as we 
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are speaking of. On the mental side there is doubtless more change 
and variety ; we are very inconsiderate of our servants in this respect, 
and of this more presently. But on the moral side, the foul talk 
that is forced into the ears of the majority of young girls who go 
to business, the black stories they hear, the evil words, the bad 
novelettes, the fierce temptations, are difficult to realise. Asa young 
married woman said to me, who had been, as a girl, by no means of a 
superior standing, ‘I went to work for a bit, but I give it up because 
I couldn’t bear the talk. I heard words I couldn’t understand, and 
them young girls talked o’ things my mother wouldn’t have spoke of 
for anything.’ And then, considering that once a domestic servant is 
not always a domestic servant, and that the majority marry and become 
wives and mothers, how does this ‘ business’ training compare with 
the domestic training for the keeping of the home ? 

They work all day, come home late at night, too tired to help 
much in domestic affairs ; their washing is done for them, the cooking 
of their meals is done for them, they have no real charge of the 
younger children ; the cutting out and a good deal of the making of 
their dresses is done for them by their mother, or more generally by 
their dressmaker.' On their free afternoon they do a little marketing, 
and, of course, lend a hand here and there. 

Some are naturally ‘domesticated,’ and to make a pudding, or 
sew, or to care for a baby, come as an instinct; but by far the 
majority have to learn these after marriage. The authentic case of 
a woman who never darned her husband’s stockings, but pulled the 
hole together and bound it round with a piece of string, is perhaps an 
extreme instance of ignorance, but the average level of domestic 
capacity is deplorably low. The girls and women have never been 
accustomed to the regular domestic round, and the duties are as 
irksome as they are unknown. 

It is barely necessary to say that such things in a poor home are 
not external or superficial. The happy-go-lucky household, where 
everyone is untidy and dirty and honest and affectionate, is certainly 
to be found, but only rarely; in the enormous majority of cases a 
woman will dissolve her closest ties, send her husband to drink and 
to worse, bring children into the world to a career marred by ignorance 
and neglect, merely by being a sloven. 

Mrs. Darwin says that domestic service isolates a woman from 
the life of the class in which her future husband is to be found; if 
so, it is an isolation for which her future husband has often great 
reason to be thankful. 

Of course, domestic service may foster tendencies to fastidiousness 


1 The helplessness of the ordinary work-girl in regard to mending and making her 
own clothes, tasks which would be trifles to a school-girl of twelve or thirteen, is most 
remarkable and deplorable. For example of the money thus wasted, a girl will give 
1s. 4d. for the whole material of a print dress, and 6s. to the dressmaker for making it. 
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and to false refinement; but these in the workwoman’s life may be 
paralleled by the tendency to give herself airs and to dress showily 
and extravagantly. Certainly the business girls look down upon the 
girls in service; the servant is not taught to think herself superior 
to her home surroundings. 

Of course, also, an immense deal more might be done to make 
domestic service a real training for future home life as a wife and 
mother. It would be well if more mistresses could see their way to 
imitate the example of an actual mistress who sees that each servant 
of hers gets experience of each branch of household work—kitchen, 
housemaiding, and nursery, with this express purpose. It needs 
a little arrangement, and the goodwill of the servants is ready for 
a plan so advantageous to themselves. The kitchenmaid takes 
a turn for a week now and then to help in the nursery, and the 
housemaid in the kitchen. In some cases it would be impracticable ; 
but it is of interest to note that in this instance it is actually being 
put in practice by a successful hostess and careful mother. 


Looking at the whole question, no one would deny that domestic 
servants, like every other class of human beings, have a harder time 
_ of it than they ought to have; and every word that recalls us toa 
sense of our shortcomings is worth speaking. Bad mistresses have 
it in their power to inflict much suffering; careless mistresses do 
worse still; and even the best-intentioned are wanting towards their 
servants, as towards the rest of the world (and perhaps rather more), 
in considerate individual dealing. 

But one would be inclined to say that, on the whole, domestic 
servants suffer not so much from isolation on the human side, or 
deterioration on-the moral side, as from a lack of intellectual in- 
terests and enjoyments. Servants begin the work of life young; and 
how rarely—from the first day of work to the last—have they any 
kind of teaching, sacred or secular; and how seldom is any direct 
effort made to feed their minds and awaken their interest and enjoy- ‘ 
ment! They have little or no opportunity given them of attending 
the popular lectures, concerts, classes, entertainments, to which 
audiences of their own class are every day more earnestly invited and 
pressed to come. 

And therefore, touching the suggestion that two hours’ leisure 
should be given to each servant every day, one would rather urge 
the supplying of fresh interests and enjoyments as the primary object 
for which ends leisure should be given ; for what would most servants 
do with two hours’ complete leisure in every afternoon or evening—still 
moreina morning? Except in heavy places, most of them have time 
in the house for reading and sewing, with only occasional calls on them, 
such as the door-bell. They do not need or desire exercise, and their 
visiting-list would have to be deplorably long if they had a sufficient 
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supply of equally leisured friends—as far as the morning and afternoon 
are concerned. In the evening, the quieter sort would be slow to take 
the initiative ; as for going to entertainments, the livelier sort would 
not, perhaps, be wholly discriminating if they had many such evenings 
on their hands. Indeed, it would be giving them leisure such as 
hardly any of their class enjoy, and, therefore, leisure that they have 
not yet learnt to use, and such as they would certainly not be per- 
mitted if they lived at home. A careful mother would find it hard 
to supervise safely such free times; and, until the old feudal system 
returns, and servants grow more dependent, the mistress would have 
no sort of chance of discharging her responsibility kindly and rightly. 

But let the interests come first and the leisure be afforded for 
these, and then, with an hour or two’s complete leisure in the week, 
and a long afternoon on Sunday, a monthly day’s holiday, and a yearly 
holiday of a fortnight or so,—the servant will be as well off for interest 
and enjoyment as those who are most fortunate in her rank of life. 

And here may be entered also a most earnest plea, that there 
might be given to servants leisure and opportunity to exercise a little 
wise benevolence. We lament over the unreadiness of the working 
classes to aid actively schemes for the benefit of their own less 
fortunate neighbours, or for themselves at large. The committees 
for charitable or social purposes on which working people genuinely 
work might be counted, perhaps, on one’s fingers; and it is not for 
want of effort on the one side that the very people who understand 
the problems we are all desiring to solve will not come to give counsel 
and help. 

It is for no lack of kindheartedness or unselfishness on their part: 
it is merely that they want to be shown the way in this new de- 
parture ; and with servants drawn from these classes under their very 
roof, mistresses might do much to help towards the desired end. 
Most mistresses have friendships with poor families, whom one of 
their servants might be more effectual than themselves in under- 
standing and helping. They will be found ready and sympathetic in 
hearing the story, shrewd in giving and safe in keeping counsel. 
Or again, many would welcome the chance of visiting sick people— 
it would not be desirable, of course, that they should be made dis- 
pensers of charity. Or yet again, a servant may often do a very good 
deed by befriending a younger girl, who, perhaps, is soon to go to 
service, or is new and strange and without friends in her place; such 
a friendship—most useful to the younger girl—is easily begun by 
letting the elder servant take her out for a holiday somewhere when 
she has her free day. 

The benevolent desires are there, the most genuine kindhearted- 
ness, readiness for self-denial and advice worth having, if we will 
only give opportunity for their use. 

The referee question is comparatively unimportant; it is, as the 
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article in question says, merely a formal matter. The tradespeople 
and the past and present servants are often the informal referees ; 
and little practical difficulty is found by any servant anxious to inquire 
as to the respectability and desirableness of her new place. 


In conclusion, shall we not think more truly if we regard domestic 
service, not as a mitigated evil, but as a great power for good? Is 
it a small opportunity to have the lives of a large number of the 
future wives and mothers of the working classes so closely bound to 
ours that it becomes our right and duty to see that the physical, 
mental and moral conditions of their lives are favourable to their 
development and happiness; while, at the same time, they retain 
independence, so that they can at any moment leave us if they think 
they would be happier and better off elsewhere ? 

Such a relation affords us great opportunity of understanding the 
class to which our servants belong, and learning from it—apart from 
the fact (which no one would deny) that some of the most faithful 
friendships in the world have been friendships between employers and 
servants. It is a relation so close that warmth of heart and generous 
confidence beget their like ; a school, in which the servant may learn 
by contact with gentle manners, varied interests, and habitual dis- 
cipline of life, the employer by contact with simplicity, diligence and 
unselfish service—a relation fruitful for good by virtue of the health- 
ful independence which alone can create a genuine interdependence. 


M. E. Benson. 





THE 
WEAKNESSES OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


I. 
SEEN FROM THE PEWS. 


THERE has of late been quite aripple of satisfaction in certain quarters 
at some secessions from the ranks of Congregationalism. Such events 
almost always look more important when seen from the outside than 
from within; still, from whatever point of view they are regarded, 
they are not to be ignored. Moreover, they do not stand alone as 
signs of the times. There are few Congregationalists of any large 
experience who could not tell a rather melancholy tale of the way in 
which the young, especially young men, drift away from their Non- 
conformist surroundings. Those who are most loyally attached to 
the principles of Independency will feel least disposed to shirk the 
difficulties of the situation, or, under pretence of devotion to the 
cause, to conceal or misrepresent inconvenient facts. 

My object in this article is to call attention to what appear to 
me some of the principal points of weakness in modern Independency. 
I do not approach the question from the theologian’s standpoint. 
I write as a layman brought up from childhood in a Nonconformist 
home, and connected for more than twenty years with a Congregational 
Chapel. The dullest and least observant can hardly be for so many 
years associated with the inner life of such a community without 
noting many things which might be hidden from the casual or outside 
observer, however wise or prudent. To speak openly of these things 
is no doubt to assume the thankless réle of the candid friend. 
Perhaps, however, the real prejudice against this individual is due 
not so much to resentment at his candour as to suspicion of his 
friendliness. I wish, therefore, at the outset to make my position 
clear. My sympathies are warmly and unreservedly with the free 
churches. A State Church with all its paraphernalia of officials, 
dignities, courts, palaces, and Acts of Parliament is, to my mind, a 
shocking secularisation of things sacred. Its articles, creeds, and 
formularies I hold to be adverse to all free, healthy, spiritual life— 
an unnatural restraint, or, if not this, a perpetual temptation to 
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intellectual dishonesty. As to the mode of worship, I am one of 
thousands who find any form of prayer a hindrance rather than a help. 
Especially is this the case with the liturgy of the Established Church, 
melodious in rhythm though it be, and interesting in its very tauto- 
logy from an antiquarian point of view. Like the Authorised Version 
of the Bible, it suggests the museum rather than the church of to- 
day; it is for the curious and the pedant rather than for the simple 
and the devout. 

One more preliminary remark. In what follows I am not in- 
tending to draw directly or indirectly any comparison with other 
communities. Whether they share or are free from our failings I 
am not concerned to inquire. My object is simply as a Congrega- 
tionalist to deal with matters that, in my view, vitally affect the 
future of Congregational churches. 

Not that the importance or interest of such an inquiry is or should 
be confined to Congregationalists. The truth is, the part played by 
the free churches in the religious life of the country is now so large 
and conspicuous that anything which seriously threatens their well- 
being is a subject of concern to religious men of all denominations, 
except the veriest bigots. The weakness of Congregationalism means 
not increased strength to the Established Church, but a proportionate 
lessening of the effective working power of Christianity in the country. 
It is true that one effect of the local weakness may be to transfer a 
few individuals from one body to another, but, without attempting to 
strike the balance of gain and loss from such changes, it seems clear 
that their chief importance lies in their being symptomatic of the 
weakness, 

What, then, are the weak points of Congregationalism at the pre- 
sent day? Put in the most concise form my answer is—the prevalence 
of the commercial spirit, the under-education of our ministers, and 
the absence of any adequate central organisation. Let us take each 
of these in detail. 

1. The prevalence of the commercial spirit.—A Christian Church, 
according to the Congregational theory, is a family circle gathered 
round the never-vacant seat of Christ. Members of that circle may 
come and go; He is always there. If He be absent, the Church is a 
living organism nolonger. It may, as John says, have a name to live, 
but that is all. These members, moreover, are united to their head 
by the strongest and closest of ties. More than Bedivere to Arthur, 
more than the three mightiest to David, far more than these are the 
individual members of every conventicle bound to render to their 
Lord and Master an absolute unlimited devotion. To borrow again 
an Apostolic phrase, they are ‘ the slaves of Jesus Christ,’ and as such 
their service, their possessions, their very lives, are not theirs but 
His. 

The object for which such a Church exists is not the gratification 
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of its members’ esthetic feelings, not even their individual salvation, 
but simply and solely that His kingdom who sits in their midst may 
come, and His will be done on earth as it is done in Heaven. Such, 
as I understand it, is in barest outline our theory of a Christian 
Church. It is of course an ideal, and considering men have not yet 
been nineteen hundred years trying to realise it, we shall hardly be 
surprised at a partial failure. But this is the question we are bound 
to ask ourselves—is there—not in isolated cases—but through the 
mass of the Congregational churches, an honest attempt to regulate 
church life by such a standard ? 

To answer this question, let us recall the organisation of an 
ordinary Congregational chapel. It is something like a republic. 
The ‘church,’ consisting of those who are duly enrolled as church 
members, is the final authority on all matters of importance. It 
elects the minister and bas power to dismiss him. It elects also 
an executive body called sometimes a committee, sometimes ‘the 
deacons.’ Their duties are partly spiritual, partly material. Re- 
garded from one point of view they are the minister’s assistants, from 
another they are the business managers. They recommend to the 
church the course to be adopted ; the church may act upon the re- 
commendation or not as it thinks fit. 

Sometimes the two functions are exercised by different officers. 
Sometimes, though I think very rarely, the committee of management, 
members of which are not necessarily church members nor even com- 
municants, forms with the minister the executive. 

But whatever the particular form which the church organisation 
assumes, one difficulty has always to be faced. Somehow or other 
the community must pay its way. We all have an architectural 
smattering of Parker and Scott and Street, we do not want to be 
behind our neighbours, and the result of our zeal constantly is that 
our handsome churches open their doors with a heavy debt. Then 
the minister’s stipend (as to which our zeal sometimes glows less 
ardently), the expenses of maintaining our beautiful building, the 
salaries of organist and caretaker, the very prosaic but highly neces- 
sary items of lighting and heating—all these have to be provided for, 
not from comfortable endowments, but by the voluntary gifts of the 
worshippers. 

And here lurks the deacon’s snare. Our pockets, like nature, 
abhor a vacuum, and to face unscared the possibility of a deficit needs 
a stronger faith than that of Gideon and Barak. For, indeed, faith, 
though all very well to talk about and preach about, often seems 
grievously to complicate the simple problems of life, like the x and y 
of the schoolboy’s equation. Common sense,‘business capacity, these 
are the substitutes that usurp its place. Hence the attempt so often 
made in our communities to apply to the Church of the living God 
precisely the rules and principles that govern a well-ordered retail 

VoL. XXVIII.—No. 164. UU 
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business. I am not intending any cheap sneer at trade. On the 
contrary, for the typical tradesman—honourable, shrewd, capable—I 
have the highest respect. To my mind he stands far higher in the 
social scale than the dandies of the Park, or even than the padded 
warriors of Pall Mall. But his virtues are conditioned by his sphere 
of action. Now, to build the temple of trade after the pattern of the 
temple of the Lord were a noble undertaking, but to reverse the 
operation—to correct the pattern showed in the Mount by the plans 
and designs of Vanity Fair, this is the fatal tendency against which 
we shall do well to stand constantly on guard. 

And we need the warning all the more because we have been apt 
to vaunt ourselves over our neighbours on the ground of our greater 
spirituality. We have no sales of advowsons to scandalise the faithful. 
With us no cure of souls falls under the auctioneer’s hammer. True. 
And yet—and yet—are there not scores and scores of Congregational 
churches in which the spirit of the mart and the auction-room makes 
itself too sadly prominent ? 

Of all recent attacks—or let us rather say criticisms—upon Non- 
conformity, none was so well aimed and so effectively delivered as 
the Chronicles of Carlingford. And why? Because it was directed 
against our weakest point. We can hardly help shuddering at Tozer, 
for do we not recognise him? Is he not the incarnation of our com- 
mercial system of church management ? And Tozer, at home or in his 
shop, is a thoroughly worthy man, not to be derided or denounced. But 
Tozer with one hand on the ark of God, and the other jingling the 
coppers in his pocket : Tozer offering spiritual privileges at a reason- 
able discount for cash, with a reduction on taking a quantity—this is 
the picture that brings the blush of shame to our cheeks. Cardinal 
Manning, in an eloquent passage, exults in the thought that the 
shadow of Peter lies once more over England. Too often athwart the 
rich harvest-fields open to the sickles of Nonconformity there falls 
the shadow of Tozer instead of the shadow of the Cross. 

Take, for instance, our pew-rent system. Its primary object, I 
presume, is to secure a regular income—and this, no doubt, is a very 
desirable thing. Few would deny that it would be well for those 
who believe in Congregational worship as an efficient means of doing 
the Master’s work, to pledge themselves to a minimum annual con- 
tribution. But the pew-rent system degrades the offering, which is a 
privilege, to a payment which expects a quid pro quo. The building 
is not Christ’s house, but theirs who pay fora share of it. No gracious 
Figure stands at the door, with open arms and loving eye, to say, 
‘Enter in, ye who are poor and outcast. Here, at least, where I 
dwell, is a perpetual never-failing welcome.’ No; but, instead— 
barring the way—stand a group of worthy deacons or committee-men 
with a sheet of paper and a pencil on which they jot down certain 
hasty memoranda. As, for instance :—Debt on building (Early Eng- 
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lish, with very correct mouldings), say, 3,000/. Interest on debt, 
1501. Incidental expenses, 600/. Minister’s salary, say, 700/.— 
Total expenditure, 1,450/. Number of sittings, 800: this, at 2/. per 
sitting, gives 1,600/. Surplus over expenditure, 150/. Therefore, 75 
sittings are available for Christ’s poor—or, to leave a margin, suppose 
we say 60—all good, comfortable, uncushioned seats, and conveni- 
ently near the doors. And still (according to our theory) Christ sits 
patient in the seat of honour and bears even this, But if He should 
speak, how these careful calculations would shrivel in the very breath 
of His lips ! : 

For, to go boldly to the root of the matter, is not our practice 
grossly inconsistent with our theory? We claim to be the slaves of 
Christ Jesus, and yet we grudge to Him and His work far less than a 
tithe of our incomes! And even when we give, are not our gifts 
sometimes half for ourselves and half for Him? Can any man doubt 
which would be the more acceptable offering in His sight—an errand- 
boy, rescued from dice and drink, or a brand-new organ by Hill? 
Yet I have a shrewd idea which object would be the easier to collect 
for. Not that I would denounce as waste what I may call the luxuries 
of religion. Beautiful buildings, delightful music, the sweet-voiced 
instrument, the well-trained choir—how these and kindred things 
are to be esteemed will depend on surrounding circumstances. They 
may be signs of life: they may be only the decencies of death. 

I have no fanatical hostility to fine architecture. There is no 
virtue in ugliness, and the power to appreciate as well as the ability 
to design a stately building is one of the good gifts of God. What 
I do protest against is the spending of large sums on building a house 
for Christ, and then calmly announcing that the expense of doing the 
work which lies closest to His heart is too great a tax on the pockets 
of the community. But, we are told, it is a matter of policy to build 
fine chapels. Thus and thus only shall we be able to let our sittings 
to the wealthier classes whose well-filled purses will guarantee us 
against deficits. Is it any wonder that the glory of the Shechinah 
should sometimes desert our splendid Sunday toys and seek for itself 
humbler but holier habitations, where there is more of fervour and 
less of strategy ? 

For this calculating temporising Christianity is really a very un- 
heroic thing. It speaks well for the young that they are not 
attracted by it. Youth is generous, and will answer large demands 
by unexpected sacrifices. Buta religion that asks for nothing but 
money will get what it deserves—threepenny pieces—and no more. 
We shall keep our young men and young women in our churches 
when in the name of our common Master we can invite them 'v 
work that shall call forth their fresh and ready sympathies and all the 
ardour of their unexhausted energies. 

And our sin has found us out. The commercial church makes 
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the commercial student and the commercial minister. So long as 
churches look on a man’s preaching power as a commodity, the price 
of which is to be regulated like that of any other commodity by the 
haggling of the market, we may look in vain for an ideal ministry. 
How unlovely a spectacle is many an Independent church engaged in 
the task of selecting a pastor. The preaching competitions. The 
over-mastering anxiety to secure a man who will ‘draw.’ The man- 
agement of meetings and the manipulation of votes, and side by side 
with all this the stereotyped form of the purest and most spiritual 
religious phraseology. Commerce tempered by prayer-meetings. The 
tables of the money-changers ‘ hard by the oracles of God.’ 

There is many a church besides the Roman, to which the warn- 
ing question might well be put, 


‘Peter, Peter, thou fisher of men, 
Fisher of fish wouldst thou live instead ?’ 


2. The under-education of owr ministers.—In broaching this 
subject, I feel I am treading on rather dangerous ground. Dangerous, 
because it is very difficult to say out what I believe to be the truth 
without hurting susceptibilities that I am most anxious to respect. 
The number of Independent ministers whom I have the privilege of 
counting among my friends is not large, but it is large enough to 
satisfy me that there is in our ranks at the present day an abun- 
dance of ability, energy, and zeal. My complaint is not of our 
ministers, but of the system under which they are equipped for the 
ministry. Many even of the rank and file of the Nonconformist 
ministry are men of real culture and wide reading, but I believe in 
most cases it would be found that the best part of their culture was 
self-culture and had been acquired since they left college. 

Many of those who are fond of referring to the former triumphs 
of the Nonconformist pulpit forget the altered conditions of the pre- 
sent day. Not only is the general standard of culture far higher 
than it used to be, but the number of boys and young men who go 
from Nonconformist homes to public schools and to the universities 
is immeasurably greater. Then, too, the higher education of women 
bas within our own time effected a revolution not the less real and 
momentous because so silent. And all this is bound to affect the 
relations between the pulpit and the pew. I believe it is an entire 
mistake to suppose that culture disqualifies a man for success with 
the masses. Other things being equal, I am persuaded it gives him 
added power. But, however this may be, the position of a man who 
occupies the post of leader and teacher, and yet is manifestly inferior 
in intellectual attainments to a large part of his congregation, must 
surely be very difficult, if not quite intolerable. Character no doubt 
is infinitely more important than culture, but why need the two be 
divorced ? 
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To descend from generalities to particulars. There are at least 
two respects in which I think we have a right to expect from our 
teachers something of the knowledge and authority of experts. 

Considering the enormous importance of the part which the 
Bible takes in our Protestant theologies, it does not seem too much to 
ask that our teachers should be familiar with the book, not in a casual, 
but in an accurate and scholarly way. Surely it should be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule for a man to stand forth as the appointed 
expounder of the Bible without an adequate knowledge of the 
languages in which it was written. Ought he not to be as familiar 
with all the changes and developments of criticism and exegesis as a 
lawyer with his current reports or a doctor with his Materia Medica ? 
Yet one may hear sermon after sermon that suggests not intelligent 
dissent from, but placid ignorance of, the results of the newer—I will 
not beg a question by calling it the higher—criticism. But if the pews 
are reading Cheyne and Driver and Robertson Smith, to say nothing 
of Kuenen and Wellhausen, while the pulpit is just awakening to the 
fact that some years ago there lived a dangerous heretic named Ewald, 
it is easy to foretell the result. 

Again, the Bible is not merely a body of religious teaching. It 
is also a collection of magnificent poems. And who can best enjoy, 
understand, and interpret such poems? Who but the man upon 
whose rapt ear there has fallen the music of those other voices which 
God has tuned and given to earth? Who but the man who, having 
walked in spirit with the poets,— 

the one royal race 
That ever was or will be in this world, 


till from such intercourse his soul has caught a touch of kingliness 
itself, turns to those mighty prophet bards whose crowning glory it 
was that their harps were ever strung to the one key of righteous- 
ness? It is for a deep, wide, comprehensive study of literature as a 
preparation for the work of the Christian ministry that I plead. If 
it be said that theological students have no time for such work, I 
answer that I cannot help thinking it would be far better either to 
sacrifice some items of the ordinary theological curriculum, or, if that 
be thought impossible, to extend the time of training, instead of 
launching men on their work with inadequate preparation. 

Much might be said in detail as to the management of our colleges, 
and as to the strange apathy which our churches have displayed in 
the past with reference to this question of ministerial training. It 
is however unnecessary for me to pursue these themes since they are 
foreign to the purpose of this article, which is to specify results rather 
than to detect the causes or allot the various degrees of censure. 

3. The absence of any central organisation.—The almost complete 
isolation of Congregational churches is no doubt the logical outcome 
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of our theory. Each church having Christ in its midst can recognise 
no higher tribunal. It stands alone, accepting no criticism, needing 
no assistance. And indeed we may freely admit that if Christians 
were all they should be, our system in theory and in practice alike 
would be near perfection. For its organisation is so simple as hardly 
to deserve thename. But organisation of any kind generally implies 
weakness—weakness against which it is intended to provide. It is 
under the stress of individual imperfection that our system breaks 
down, and the question arises, would it not be better frankly to recog- 
nise the difficulty and to give up—for the present at any rate—some- 
thing of the ideal consistency between theory and practice? So long 
for instance as there are close-fisted Christians there will be half- 
starved ministers. So longasthere are quarrelsome Christians there will 
be cases of rupture between pastor and people. Now in such cases our 
system is apt to bear very hardly on the weaker side. The poor 
minister must look for relief to charity. The stranded minister is 
hampered by rules of etiquette in trying to help himself. The county 
or the larger unions do no doubt in some measure attempt to bind 
the churches together, but the tie is so feeble that even as an Intelli- 
gence Department they fall very far short of meeting the necessities 
of the case. The importance, and under the present system the diffi- 
culty, of fitting the right men into the right places is so great as to 
call loudly for some better machinery. 

Then again the starvation salaries of many of our country 
ministers are simply a scandal to the name and cause of Him they 
serve. I cannot help thinking it would be well for the churches to 
appoint a representative body to deal with these financial questions, 
perhaps in some such way as that adopted by the Presbyterians. 
The work of such a body would be twofold: on the one hand to pre- 
vent the premature and unnecessary creation of fresh churches, and 
on the other to see that the incomes of ministers presiding over 
affiliated churches did not fall below a certain minimum. 

Such, as it seems to me, are some of the chief weaknesses and 
perils of the Congregationalism of to-day. But I cannot leave the 
subject without affirming my undiminished faith in the future of our 
free churches. If there are signs and symptoms that seem to point 
to degeneracy, there are also indications of better things and better 
days to come. A new Congregationalism appears to be rising above 
the hard and sterile ground of old routine and formalism, bearing 
within it the promise of wider sympathies, larger intelligence, more 
Christ-like charity. 

Especially are the eyes of the churches turned anxiously upon that 
latest and most hopeful experiment, the invasion of Oxford. But, 
indeed, Mansfield is already more than an experiment—it is an assured 
success. The standard of scholarship among our ministers that are 
to be, is fixed within its walls and at a far higher level than hereto- 
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fore. And culture and zeal walk hand-in-hand. No better proof 
of the wisdom and courage that guide its counsels could be given 
than is afforded by its newest development. The idea of associating 
a theological college with an institute for working men and lads in 
the heart of London suggests a comparison between what I have 
called the new Congregationalism and that which it is superseding. 
For something like thirty years I have lived within a stone’s throw of a 
splendid building devoted to the training of Congregational ministers. 
For six evenings out of seven during almost all those years it has 
stood dark, sullen, lifeless. Yet the opportunity was there; those 
empty class-rooms, those silent corridors, might have been filled with 
the stir of eager, active life. There is absolutely no reason why that 
college should not have done for the suburb in which it stands ag 
noble a work as Toynbee Hall has done for its surroundings. It is 
not too late now; the example of Mansfield may yet be followed, and 
Congregationalism, new and old, be brought into line with all those 
who have recognised that besides the ‘ Believe and be baptized’ on 
which the Church has laid such tremendous stress, she has another 
and not less important message to deliver, ‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men.’ 
_B. Pau NEUMAN. 





i, 
SEEN FROM THE PULPIT. 


THE following pages have been written at the suggestion of my friend, 
Mr. Neuman, as an appendix tohis paper. We believe that it may be 
useful to compare notes on the working of our ecclesiastical system 
taken from the pulpit as well as from the pew. I must first of all 
express my profound sympathy with both the spirit and the main sub- 
stance of his criticisms. What follows is merely a brief attempt in the 
same friendly spirit to support and emphasise some of those criticisms, 
and to suggest certain possible and practical remedies for the defects 
pointed out. 

It may be well to remark that the name Congregational, as here 
used, really includes both Baptists and Independents. There is no 
difference whatever between them in church polity ; they are divided 
by nothing but a question about ritual, anda growing majority of the 
best men in each denomination recognise that their outward union 
is only a matter of time. 

The central idea of Congregationalism is that each separate 
church, or ‘ company of faithful men,’ constitutes a miniature religious 
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republic; accordingly its system combines those elements of strength 
and weakness which are exhibited in democracies on a far larger 
scale. Perhaps I can best illustrate briefly what seem to me some 
of its practical drawbacks under the headings of those corresponding 
political difficulties which exercise the minds of democratic statesmen 
to-day. 

(1) Registration of electors.—The Congregational system is one 
of absolute Home Rule: the entire authority in each church rests 
with the adult members of that church, the suffrage belonging to 
women as well as to men. But to become a recognised member you 
must either bring a letter of transfer from some kindred society, or 
you must personally apply for admission. This, as a rule, is only 
granted by the vote of a church meeting, after a report has beer 
received from two delegates deputed to visit you, that they are 
satisfied as to your religious experience and belief. 

Now, many sensitive and spiritually-minded Christians object 
strongly to such an ordeal. And, whether they be right or wrong, 
the practical result is that we find in most congregations some of 
the truest Christians and best workers, often regular communicants, 
and who yet, because they are not formally church members, have 
neither voice nor vote in church affairs. Surely it is time that we 
advanced as far as old Richard Baxter: ‘I am not so narrow,’ he 
writes, ‘in my principles of church communion as I once was. .. . 
A credible profession is proof sufficient of a man’s title to church 
admission ; and that profession is credibile in foro ecclesiw which is. 
not disproved.’ 

The-same drift of opinion which has left the Communion Table 
free to all whose consciences bid them come, is making us feel that 
the church roll ought naturally, and as a matter of course, to register 
all habitual communicants in the congregation, without any inquisi- 
torial formalities. 

(2) Functions of the executive.—By traditional usage the 
church members meet once a month to discuss and decide church 
business. But no society, large or small, can be properly ad- 
ministered by a mass meeting. Democracy means government by 
representatives, not government by perpetual plebiscite. And our 
little religious republics feel that they, too, need to strengthen their 
executive, whether they name it diaconate, eldership, committee, 
or council. 

The gain to a church is immense, both in what is avoided and 
in what is secured, when it trusts its officers to organise and 
administer, and lets devotion take the place of business detail at 
all its common meetings, except once a quarter, or even once @ 
year. 

(3) Frequency of elections.—But a strong executive means 
representatives who are in touch with their constituents. Now, 
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strangely enough, many Congregational churches elect their officers 
for life. ‘Once a deacon, always a deacon,’ is the practical, if not 
the written rule, in the majority of cases. The result is often a 
fossil, not to say senile, church executive, which fails to represent 
some of the best and most energetic elements of the church’s life. 
It would be a wholesome change if (say) a third of the officers retired 
each year in rotation, and were, for that year only, ineligible for 
re-election. New men would thus be introduced and trained into 
service, and any less competent official could be dropped quietly, 
without invidious rejection. 

4. Elijah’s mantle—The weakest points in the working of the 
Congregational system are notoriously its interregna. We have not yet 
successfully solved the hard problem—how to get the right minister for 
each church, and the right church for each minister. Under present 
conditions it is difficult for any minister to become a candidate for a 
vacant pulpit, and still to keep his self-respect quite untarnished. 
It is absurd for the rank and file of church members to pass judg- 
ment upon a stranger, on the sole evidence of three or four sermons. 
They cannot even tell whether his sermons will go on pleasing them, 
much less can they decide whether or no he is fit to become their 
leader in Christian service, and their guide into spiritual truth. 

But there is no reason at all, except old habit and prejudice, why 
the members of a pastorless church should not delegate the entire 
choice of their new minister to a specially elected and representative 
committee of their wisest men and women. It might be possible for 
such a committee, without any long delay, to get some sufficient 
personal knowledge of the right man before they appointed him. 
And, in nine cases out of ten, their choice might be trusted to prove 
far more satisfactory than the result of the present method. How 
often after long months of restless criticism and partisan debate, the 
‘tail’ of a church will sway the ‘ head’ into reluctant acquiescence 
in a foolish election for the sake of a peaceful settlement. Patronage 
may be an excellent thing, if you carefully nominate your own patrons. 

5. Endowments.—The Congregational idea of absolute local 
liberty and responsibility in religion, not only refuses aid from the 
State, but generally discourages money endowments, or aid from the 
dead. But this principle, that those who want religious privileges 
should pay for their supply, has to face the fact that those who need 
Christian ministry most are the worst able and the least willing to sup- 
port it. Ina prosperous suburb it is easy enough to build and keep up 
an unendowed church; but among the crowded back streets of great 
cities the people are too poor, as well as too indifferent. Though 
we may hold that the democratic basis and flexible character of Con- 
gregationalism ought, in theory, to make it specially attractive to 
working men, yet we cannot help confessing that it does not flourish 
freely in dense and dingy town districts, which income-tax payers have 
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forsaken: it generally follows their retreating steps. I myself believe 
that, in spite of Church Aid Societies, churches among the poor need 
endowments. At any rate every well-to-do church ought, in simple 
duty, to be affiliated with a sister church in some adjacent poorer 
neighbourhood, to the great profit of both. 

6. One church, one minister.—This Congregational fondness for 
middle-class respectability is at once a cause and an effect of the 
undue importance we attach to preaching as compared with pastoral 
work. For the shepherd’s true mission lies among the scattered 
and not the folded sheep. But the minister who is primarily a 
private chaplain to his pew-holders, has scant energy to spare for 
souls without. The truth is that a large congregation cannot be 
properly worked by only one minister. Hardly any other Christian 
denomination attempts such an impossibility. It is rare, indeed, 
to find a vicar with 500/. a year or upwards in a busy town who 
has not, as a matter of course, one or more curates to help him. 
But it is almost equally rare to find a similarly situated Congrega- 
tional minister who is not single-handed at his task. We need not 
discuss the secret of this not quite creditable result—whether a con- 
gregation gathered, as it so often is, by personal attractions, prefers to 
wear out its favourite preacher rather than appoint him a deputy ; 
or whether the preacher be sometimes unwilling to share his income, 
even when it is large, with an assistant. The fact remains that twice 
one are more than two; and I believe Congregational church work 
would be far more efficient if curacies were as much the rule as they 
are now the exception. 

7. Federation.—The problem how best to combine Home Rule 
with central authority is certainly not yet solved in ecclesiastical 
politics. Perhaps it passes the wit of man. The system we are 
considering secures the first of these by abandoning all idea of the 
second. But what an enormous surrender this is! Congregationalists 
hardly recognise how closely their religious ideal runs parallel with 
the political theories of which Bakunin has been the chief modern 
apostle. They affirm in the Church the same absolute liberty of the 
individual and his independence of all external human authority, and 
they disown in the Church, with the same jealousy, all privileged 
orders and classes, as Bakunin affirms and disowns in the State. 

The one system is a curious correspondent of the other, alike in 
its protest against things present and in its hope for things to come. 

The ideal which Bakunin bids us cherish of a regenerate society 
is simply the free federation of free associations—associations of which 
we may find the type in the Russian village commune. 

The Baptist and Congregational Unions boast that they are, and 
ought to be, nothing except the free federation of free associations, 
and the nearest ecclesiastical analogue of a Russian village commune 
is found in a Congregational church. 
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I have neither space nor skill to pursue a suggestive comparison. 
But the sturdiest Dissenter may ask himself whether this anarchist 
ideal, which he scoffs at in politics, is indeed meant to become the 
ground plan of the city of God; or whether in the Church, as well 
as in the State, the Divine Spirit has not ordained some deeper and 
more enduring order, even as human nature itself cries out for some 
visible and permanent bond. 

The writer is very far from forgetting the practical virtues of 
Congregational polity, even while he has thus pointed, with no un- 
friendly finger, to some of its weaknesses. 

It is so flexible and so free that it can cure many of its own 
defects by simply willing that they shall cease. 

Nothing has been said about worship and ritual, because each 
church has perfect liberty to adapt its forms to its own needs and 
conditions. 

And only one sentence shall be added about doctrine. In days 
of intellectual, revolution, when educated men find it increasingly 
difficult to become religious teachers, the one supreme and sufficient 
argument for Congregationalism with many young ministers is this— 
that it affords them liberty of prophesying, without tempting them 
to tamper with confessions and creeds. 


T. HERBERT DARLOW. 
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AN ARMENIAN’S CRY FOR ARMENIA. 


Wuy does the Turk oppress the Armenians? Because we are 
Christians ! 

Once I remember at school we had to write an essay on ‘ How 
were the Buddhists expelled from Central India,’ and I explained it 
in one laconic phrase, ‘ Most rapidly.’ I confess I was not awarded a 
prize ; but I have learned thereby that to this paradox an explanation 
will be necessary if I want to be admitted into the pages of this Review. 

Turkey is not to be regarded as a State, nor judged by the code 
which pertains to civilisation. Her organic laws are not: legislative 
enactments, nor established by the will-power of an autocrat; but 
they are derived from the Koran. Hence it is not a State, but a 
congregation of religious enthusiasts, whose prvmum mobile is the 
propagation of the Faith and not the welfare of the State; since the 
Koran, from which the organic law of the land is derived, inculcates 
the following precepts. ! 


War to the knife against all unbelievers. 

War is enjoined you against the infidels; but this is hateful unio you; yet 
perchance ye hate a thing which is better for you, and perchance ye love a thing 
which is worse for you; but God knoweth and ye know not. 

Be not negligent in seeking out the unbelieving people, though ye suffer some 
inconvenience ; for they also shall suffer as ye suffer, and ye hope for a reward 
from God which they cannot hope for; and God is knowing and wise. 

O prophet, stir up the faithful to war; if twenty of you persevere with con- 
stancy, they shall overcome two hundred, and if there be one hundred of you, they 
shall overcome a thousand of those who believe not; because they are a people 
who do not understand. 

When you encounter the unbelievers, strike off their heads until ye have made 
a great slaughter among them; and bind them in bonds, and neither give them a 
free dismission afterwards or exact a ransom until the war shall have laid down 
its arms: this shall ye do. Verily if God pleaseth he could take vengeance on 
them without your assistance; but he commandeth you to fight his battles that he 
may prove the one of you by the other. 


Animosity to unbelievers a religious obligation. 
I will cast a dread into the hearts of the unbelievers. Therefore strike off their 
hands, and strike off the ends of their fingers. This shall they suffer, because they 
have resisted God and his apostle: verily God will be severe in punishing them. 





1 I have gleaned these precepts from a collection of an eminent compatriot, Dr. 
Oskanian, of New York. 
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Friendship or alliance with the unbelievers is strictly forbidden, 


O true believers, contract not an intimate friendship with any besides your- 


selves: they will not fail to corrupt you. 
O true believers, take not the Jews or Christians for your friends; they are 
friends the one to the other; but whoso amongst you taketh them for his friends 


he is surely one of them, 
Let not the faithful take the infidels for their protectors rather than the 


faithful: he who doth this shall not be protected of God at all. 


Mohammedan charity and benevolence. 


Let not the unbelievers think because we grant them lives long and prosperous 
that it is better for their souls: we grant them long and prosperous lives only that 
their iniquity may be increased, and they shall suffer an ignominious punishment. 


Mohammedan self-sacrifice and ‘ne plus ultra.’ 


Verily in this book are contained sufficient means of salvation unto people who 


serve God. 
O true believers, if ye assist God by fighting for his religion, he will assist you 
against your enemies, and will set your feet fast; but as for the infidels, let them 


perish. 


With principles such as these, how is it possible for the Turks, 
Mussulmans, not to be barbarous? It is an axiom in science that 
governments exist by the consent of the governed. Accordingly 
Mussulman populations will never consent to be governed otherwise 
than with the inculcations of their sacred book. Far from being a 
political body, even the head of their State is not a sovereign but a 
pontiff (a Caliph), whose edicts or Jradés must all conform to the 
organic laws of the Koran. There are men among them, I admit, 
who evince intellect and foster broader views; yet even they must 
submit to the law prevailing in the land. First, because a fanatical 
horde stands guard over them; and second, they cannot overcome 
the influence of a pernicious education from childhood up, which is 
to them a second nature. Such being the facts, then, Turks they 
are and Turks they will remain—savage, bigoted and averse to 
civilisation, which stands in their way. It follows, as we cannot 
domesticate a wild beast, neither is it possible to civilise the Turk. 
He is on a par with the Indian Thug, who, with a religious zeal, is 
devoted to throttle civilisation. He has proved himself a great 
stumbling-block on the highways of progress and commerce; an 
enemy therefore to this country which lives and thrives thereby. 
The enmity of the Turk to commerce and civilisation is easily 
demonstrated. Armenia, by its industry, resources, and genius, once 
supported a population of over 30,000,000 souls. Yet since it was 
brought under Turkish rule, its natural resources have remained un- 
developed, pasture and arable lands have been abandoned and are fast 
falling out of cultivation, rivers choked up, roads broken, so that the 
country is now but sparsely inhabited and become almost a dreary 
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waste. The work of decay and destruction alone progresses under 
that organised brigandage whose chiefs are the crony advisers of the 
Sultan. To the same pitiful condition were reduced also the Balkan 
states. Much was said by Europe against these whilom unfortunate 
countries: that they could not look after their own affairs; they 
were better under Turkey. But since the Tatar foot was removed 
from their necks, even the most sanguine supporters of Turkey have 
been compelled to confess their admiration in many ways for these 
gallant little states. See what progress they have made within 
these last few years! And yet, if facts be admitted, Armenia is 
capable of a much higher progress and civilisation than any of them. 
Surely a country that has produced and can prodace men like Gengis 
Khan of Indian fame, General Loris Malekoff, Nubar Pasha, Prince 
Malcom Khan, Agob Pasha, and a host of distinguished states- 
men, diplomatists, financiers, soldiers, merchants, artists, historians, 
lawyers, poets, and scientists—may justly claim to be allowed at 
least to look after its own local affairs—not independently, but ac- 
cording to its own tastes and capabilities, in a civilised fashion— 
while remaining loyal to the Automan Throne. I think this is but 
a modest claim. It is a claim that ought not to be denied us by 
Europe; it is a claim that Great Britain particularly should satisfy, 
since it is principally her duty, and in her own interests, to do so. 

It is perhaps one of the greatest anomalies existent in the régime 
of England—so great indeed that her foreign and colonial friends 
are wont to regard it as one of her national characteristics—that she 
should undertake new enterprises, grant Royal charters for the de- 
velopment of the Dark Continent, and enter into contestations with 
inferior countries concerning tracts of sterile lands which Lord 
Salisbury characteristically says ‘no one knows where they are,’ whilst 
those peoples over which she has established a protectorate are left 
to groan under a yoke of most inconceivable oppression, with which 
no form of absolutism or autocracy can hold comparison. 

‘Charity should begin at home’ is a precept the truth of which 
few sane people I think will contest ; but if the standard of morality 
and fitness—politically, socially, and financially—is so superior in 
England as to be susceptible of no improvement, it is then obviously 
the bounden duty of this country to look to the interests of her 
‘adoptions,’ and to ameliorate the conditions of their life. The 
Armenian Question, like all questions that are just, is making quick 
progress, notwithstanding the immense efforts to keep it in the 
background. And it is only by its ventilation in the Daily News, 
and the conscientious portion of the British press, that Englishmen 
will know for what they are responsible in our country. 

In former times Armenia embraced a vast space of fertile and 
mountainous land in Western Asia, bounded by the Black Sea, the 
Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, the Persian Gulf, Syria, the Mediterranean 
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on the north, east, and south sides, while Byzantium has twice in 
history formed the western limits of our ancient monarchy. Like 
Poland, Armenia is to-day divided between three Powers—Russia, 
Persia, and Mohammedan Turkey. 

For the purpose of protecting her own interests in the East, as 
some people maliciously insinuate, under the veil of bettering the 
condition of the Armenians struggling ‘to live’ under the yoke of 
atrocious barbarity, England, through the instrumentality of Lord 
Salisbury at the Berlin Congress, secured for the provinces of 
Erzeroum, Diarbekir, Van, and the Sandjacks of Segbert and Argana 
a local and administrative autonomy. Prior to this, according to 
Article 16 of the St. Stephano Treaty, Russia alone had the right of 
establishing a protectorate over Armenia, and up to the signature of 
the Berlin Treaty she maintained some 20,000 soldiers at Erzeroum. 
But it is needless to add, England, having secured the withdrawal 
of the Muscovite troops from our much-coveted country, absolutely 
nothing has been done to carry out the reforms which, by a subsequent 
agreement with the Porte—the Cyprus Convention—England herself 
undertook to introduce. As a result of English national remissness, 
I grieve to say, Armenia, fertile and metallurgically rich, veritably a 
land § flowing with milk and honey,’ has now become a vast chaos, 
wherein all the fiercest passions of which brute humanity is capable 
are free to roam about unbridled and unchecked. Public interests 
are in the hands of whoever can lay hold of them; private warfare is 
pitiless and rampant; every man, save Christian, goes armed, and 
every weapon is tolerated; dissimulation, fraud, trickery, gun and 
yatagan, are all permitted for the furtherance of concupiscent and 
corrupt ends. Armenia is in a condition that would have affrighted 
even fifteenth-century Italians. 

For all this we hold Albion responsible. That it is a duty 
incumbent upon Great Britain, and a duty voluntarily undertaken, to 
secure good government and justice for prostrated Armenia, I trust 
no right-thinking Briton will for a moment deny. But as, on the 
other hand, there are persons who, from their imperfect knowledge 
of the question, may say ‘We don’t deny our obligations; but we 
don’t think the game is worth the candle,’ I will here take the 
opportunity of showing them how England has disregarded her own 
interests in abandoning us, as she has done, in the hands of barbar- 
ous tribes and corrupt and unreformed functionaries. 

The result of our unredressed wrongs—wrongs which our experi- 
ence of Zeitoon has taught us Europe will not allow us to avenge— 
I very'much regret may lead to the Russian occupation of the re- 
mainder! of Turkish "Armenia, which would necessarily place in 
jeopardy this country’s great military and commercial interests. 
| Authorities and writers like Von Moltke, Colonel Niox, the late 
General Malekoff, and I believe Lord Wolseley, like their famous 
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but remote predecessors, Alexander, Hannibal, Catullus, and all the 
eminent generals of the ancient empires, whose knowledge of geo- 
graphy extended to it, have considered the Armenian plateau, i.e. 
Erzeroum, as one of the most important military positions in the 


world. 
Writing some ten years ago, impartial M. Niox says: 


Armenia consists in a succession of plateaux or elevated grounds. To its north 
flow the Koura and the Araxes, to its south the Tigris and Euphrates, and the 
Tchorok to its north-east. Armenia forms the watershed of the Caspian, the 
Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf. One can reasonably say then, that, from a 
geographical point of view, the Armenian plateau commands the whole of Western 
Asia. The Power that is its mistress is consequently said to play a preponderating 
réle in these countries, the communications of which are in her hands. 

Erzeroum is the point to which converge the roads from the Caucasus and 
those that traverse Asia Minor, Syria, and the districts of the Persian Gulf. The 
most interesting direction to study is that of Erzeroum, Kjeban-Maaden, above 
Alexandretta, and Antioch. This is the shortest route by which the Russians 
could reach the shores of the Mediterranean, and, consequently, one of the principal 
objects of their enterprise. [if one day they militarily establish themselves on 
this line, they will intercept ali the overland commerce of India.}] The English 
watch their advances with attention, and impede them by all means possible. The 
conquest of Alexandretta by the Russians, giving them an outlet in the Mediter- 
ranean at a short distance from the Suez Canal, will be of much greater importance 
to them perhaps than the conquest of Constantinople. 


In his opinion the distinguished military geographer is generally 
supported by an eminent English statesman. 

Russia could reach Constantinople through Asia Minor (7.e. Armenia), not so 
directly, but more surely and more safely than through Europe. There is this 
additional danger to England in her going by way of Asia, that she does not 
interfere with Austria, and that, on the other hand, she does interfere with the 
canal route through Egypt. If Russia were once to establish herself in Palestine, 
she could easily reach the Suez Canal by land, and, although the distances are 
great,. . . we shall not feel that in the days of telegraphy and railroads such an 
advance is in the least impossible. 


It is an open secret that Russia’s greatest ambition is one day to 
invade India, and to that end we have seen all her efforts steadily 
directed. And (thanks, perhaps, to the drowsiness of the British 
Lion and her diplomatic blunders in Eastern affairs), Russia’s labours 
—few ‘ Imperialists’’ would like to hear—have, so far, been crowned 
with success. With Russia’s achievements of the past half-century 
before us to contemplate, we can no longer doubt that, if she were to 
occupy Erzeroum, most of us would live to see the Bruin, unrestrained 
and unmuzzled, established on the shores of the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf. And these circumstances, I think (if, as a civilian, I 
may be permitted to express an opinion), would go a long way towards 
the realisation of her dream. There is another important matter which 
must be borne inmind. It is whispered that, at the latest, 1900 will 
record the completion of an iron military road from St. Petersburg to 
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the very walls of India—i.e. Bandar Abbas, on the confines of Persia 
and Beluchistan, the only exposed and practically undefendable 
frontier of the Indian Empire. This railway, no doubt, is calculated 
to play a supremely important part in the conquest of what is meta- 
phorically but aptly described as the most precious jewel in the 
British crown. But, that it may be of any practical use to her 
designs, Russia’s fleets also must have free course in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Persian Gulf, which the possession of the Armenian 
plateau alone would bring about. For, in the event of an invasion, 
Russia could then retard supplies and reinforcements by blocking up 
the Suez Canal and close up the Straits of Ormuz against England’s 
navy, thus affording her invading forces not only a march under cover 
but also a safe retreat in case of a reverse. 

Apart, however, from these considerations, one thing is certain— 
that the possession of a mountainous country like Armenia, situated 
on the confines of Europe and Asia, and commanding all the important 
roads in Western Asia, would confer upon Russia an enormous ad- 
vantage, which she could use to the incalculable detriment of British 
possessions in the East. 

Of no less moment are England’s commercial interests in Armenia. 
What these are and how they are endangered, I cannot do better 
than quote a few lines from a remarkable despatch written by Eng- 
land’s present Prime Minister :— 


‘ The acquisition of the strongholds of Armenia will place the population of that 
province under the immediate influence of the Power which held them; while the 
existing European trade which now passes from Trebizonde to Persia will, in con- 
sequence of the sessions in Kurdistan, be liable to be arrested at the pleasure of the 
Russian Government by the arbitrary barriers of their commercial system.’ These 
views are confirmed by the author of Greater Britain:—‘ There is one loss by a 
Russian occupation of the remainder of the Turkish dominions which no British 
Government would willingly face. It is the loss of trade. In Asiatic provinces 
acquired by Russia at the end of the last war, where there was formerly a con- 
siderable British trade, there is now none; it has been killed by protective duties, 
Our commercial interests in Asia Minor (Armenia) are very large, and they are 
placed in jeopardy by a further Russian advance.’ 


If, then, a country which is known to be the unsuccoured victim 
of oppression and robbery, where there is neither protection for life, 
nor security for property, nor respect for honour-—a country like 
Armenia in its miserable condition, ‘keeps up’ a considerable com- 
merce, directly and indirectly, with England, is it not natural to 
anticipate an enormous increase over present transactions if this 
country were to assist us to secure a civilised form of Government ? 
While England would preserve her honour, she could also fill up her 
pockets. And she would deserve her earnings, for nothing is done 
for ‘love.’ I do not think anybody can be deceived about the 
philanthropy of the century. 

VoL. XXVIII.—No. 164. X X 
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From time immemorial we have actively traded in many quarters 
of the globe, and when Armenia fell before the cupidity of conquerors, 
several States, in order to improve their commerce, with the 
temptation of rare privileges and advantages, encouraged Armenian 
settlers. The republic of St. Mark was the first; then Persia under 
the Great Shah Abbas; Turkey under Mohammed; the Dutch 
Indies ; the East India Company, whose records show to what great 
extent the success of British enterprise was owing to the Armenians ; 
and France, during Cardinal Richelieu’s tenure of office, who granted 
us a free printing house in Marseilles and plots of land elsewhere. In 
a posthumous poem of Victor Hugo’s, published in the Atheneum 
last year, the author, in order to show to what height of prosperity 
France had attained under the masterly direction of the ‘ Great 
Cardinal,’ that her merchants had surpassed even Armenian 
merchants, has thus immortalised our ancestors : 


Pour la vente et l’6change 
Déja nous remplacons de tigre jusqu’s Gange 
Marchands Arméniens et marchands Esclavans: 
Partout nous sommes les maitres. 


In mineral wealth Armenia is even richer than the richest dis- 
tricts of Asia Minor. It is common knowledge with geologists that 
the land abounds in gold, silver, iron, lead,tin and mercury. Entire 
mountains of copper and rocksalt may be seen in the provinces of 


Koukarh and Ararat. Alabaster, jasper, marble, sulphur, petroleum, 
coal and naphtha are among its commonest minerals. Here, then, 
is an extensive and remunerative channel for the introduction of 
British capital. 

Able as we are generally admitted to be in commercial and 
financial matters, unlike the Jews we pride ourselves more as 
agriculturists. It is to the noble pursuit of husbandry that we 
chiefly owe our formidable presence in Armenia. It is to be attri- 
buted to their aversion to this noble calling that there are now more 
Jews in London than in Palestine. Nor is our old devotedness to 
the soil in the least degree diminished. We are only merchants 
where we cannot be agriculturists. And I feel sure that if we were 
to obtain our long expected autonomy, as in the days of Quintus 
Curtius, our fields and our rivers, our vineyards and pasture-lands 
stretching hundreds of miles at the foot of Ararat, would once more 
become the pride and glory—the bride—of Western Asia. 

Cotton, silk, tobacco, and honey are also Armenian products. 
Indeed, a large percentage of the weed designated ‘ Egyptian’ is of 
Armenian growth : no tobacco plantation was ever known in the land 
of the Pharaohs. The yield of wheat and corn in Armenia is often 
fifteen-fold, and the former far surpasses the Hungarian staple which 
is generally but incorrectly considered the best. The harvests are 
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sometimes so abundant that quantities of corn are left to rot in the 
fields for want of proper means of transport and sale. In some parts 
fruit trees grow almost wild. The vines of Armenia are traditionally 
famous. As a cattle-producing country it has all the advantages of 
a healthy climate and excellent pastures. But it particularly excels 
in a breed of horses which have been found invaluable for war both 
in ancient and modern times. Being sure-footed and fleet, they are 
also unequalled for the purposes of hunting, a pastime in which the 
sons of Ararat take exceptional delight ; and indeed in anything else 
in the shape of sound, good, real sport. Armenia, in fact, is the 
country of the sportsman. Of wild animals and birds, including 
almost all those found in the British Isles, there are too many to be 
mentioned here. It is not generally known that the last ‘ victor’ at 
Olympia was an Armenian. In their games we have successfully 
competed with the English also, whenever we have had an opportunity 
of playing them. For many years the boys of the Armenian National 
Academy in Calcutta, both in cricket and football, have held their 
own against all comers. A few years ago, while playing the latter, the 
defeat they bestowed upon the Black Watch team is one that the 
‘crack’ English regiment is not likely to forget for many a season. 
And these young men, almost all of them, are splendid specimens of 
a ‘sound mind in a sound body.’ What splendid materials they 
would be for fine and stubborn soldiers! How well they could defend 
their country against foreign aggression! These are the elements 
that England and Turkey for their mutual benefit must elevate so 
that they may stand as a bulwark against the Russian advance! 

Although I have pointed out so many advantages that are likely to 
accrue to British enterprise and British prestige from a speedy settle- 
ment of the Armenian question, I have still a word to say for the 
British lender. The revenue, which goes chiefly towards the payment 
of interest on his Turkish Bonds, is largely, if not entirely, collected 
from the Christian—the Armenian subjects of the Porte. Let him par- 
ticularly remember that while he remains apathetic to our sufferings, 
we are growing poorer every day, and may soon be unable to bear the 
burden of taxation for his benefit. And therefore he must either 
join other classes of his countrymen and try and find a means of 
satisfying our claims, or give up the hope of getting money for his 
coupons any more. 

We only ask for an Armenian Governor-General for Armenia ; 
and a local gendarmerie recruited from among the sedentary popu- 
lations—chiefly Armenians and Turks. 

JAMES A. MALCOLM 
(Of the ‘ Haiasdan. , 
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A MODEL GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 


THE Admiralty is one of the Public Offices which still afford a 
pleasant harbour of refuge from most of the cares and anxieties 
which are apt to oppress men in a country where the competition 
for employment grows keener every day, and where the ordinary 
rate of wages for work requiring the exercise of no special skill and 
training is not advancing. It is a great thing to have an assured 
provision for life, even though it be coupled with the condition that 
a few hours’ attendance shall be given each day in a comfortable 
office, where the labour is divided among so many that the share 
which falls to each is scarcely felt. Good pay, easy hours, light. 
occupation, and a heavy pension to follow—what more can most 
people expect or desire, as times go? They are all to be enjoyed at 
the Admiralty, and as the scrutiny of the public can rarely penetrate 
into the well-guarded recesses of that office, the peace and comfort 
which prevail there are not likely to be disturbed for some little 
time to come. 

Few persons are aware how difficult it is to bring about a dis- 
cussion in Parliament on the management of any of these offices. 
Such a discussion can only arise on the production of the particular 
vote for the office which is to be criticised, and the head of the 
Department, should he perceive that an attack upon it is threatened,. 
can easily manage to get his vote postponed till the end of the 
session. That is one of the numerous artifices which are looked 
upon as part of the fair and legitimate stock-in-trade of a Minister. 
It is even proper to give a specific pledge that a vote shall be brought 
on at an early date, and to take good care that it shall not be heard 
of again till towards the end of August. Ministers are always sure 
of the support of a very influential section of the press in these 
matters. It is now the custom to ridicule and depreciate debates 
in Supply—the primary business of the House of Commons. They 
have over and over again been the means of checking extravagance 
and of preventing jobbery, and they have led to material reductions 
of expenditure and to important changes of policy. But officials 
and ex-officials do not like them; they give rise at times to very 
inconvenient revelations; they sometimes bring to light startling 
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disclosures of official ignorance or incapacity; they cause a great 
deal of trouble to the minister who has to defend the vote. Every 
device is therefore adopted to throw back the estimates to the last 
hours of the session, and to bring into derision and contempt all who 
presume to criticise any detail of the public expenditure. No doubt 
these tactics are fortified by the waste of time which is sometimes 
witnessed in Committee of Supply, and which is carried on for sheer 
purposes of obstruction. It is a great misfortune for the House of 
Commons and for the country when this occurs. It discredits the 
entire business of Supply, and officials and ex-officials laugh in their 
sleeves at the blindness of the members who thus help to destroy a 
weapon which should be so potent against all the influences that are 
framed to serve private interests, and to perpetuate the system of 
circumlocution and red tape. Private members throw away their 
own power, and do the very thing which officials like to see, when 
they countenance obstructive tactics in Committee of Supply. All 
sides should combine to suppress the mischievous intruder who is 
obviously wasting time, or who undertakes to discuss a vote without 
the slightest previous study or preparation. Whenever two or three 
hours are spent in this way, the country is made to resound with the 
news of another outrage upon the dignity of Parliament. But when 
hour after hour is wasted upon a miserable brawl between the ‘ two 
front benches ’—an incident of almost daily occurrence—not a word 
is said about it. I have stated in the House of Commons, and it is 
the truth, that if anybody had taken an exact account of the time 
occupied last session by official and ex-official speeches which turned 
upon merely personal disputes, and did not in any way advance the 
business of the country, the public would be immensely astonished 
by the record disclosed. I have known six hours out of seven at a 
single sitting taken up by Mr. Goschen proving that Sir William 
Harcourt was inconsistent, by Sir William Harcourt returning 
the compliment, and then by the other ‘front benchers’ joining 
in the fray. At the end of the session the private member is 
eursed all round the ring for having occasioned the wicked waste 
of time. Obstruction is a great evil, but it is not by any means the 
only evil which afflicts the House of Commons in the present day. 

In consequence of the clever way in which the Estimates have 
been worked, it has not been permitted to any one for several years 
past to look very closely into one particular vote which it seems very 
desirable that the public should know something about—the vote 
for the Admiralty Office. It has been purposely singled out from 
the others and kept back until the last hours of the session. This 
year a debate on the Hartington Commission was cleverly grafted 
upon it, so as to exclude any possible chance of investigating the 
actual expenditure of the office: Lord George Hamilton managed 
this part of his business in a way which must have won for him the 
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cordial approval of his colleagues. Yet, that his Department is fairly 
open to a good deal of criticism, and that great reforms are urgently 
required in it, is perfectly well known to all who have penetrated a 
few yards beyond its threshold. 

The Lords of the Admiralty and their secretaries—eight persons 
in all—receive among them 13,900/. a year, but several of the num- 
ber enjoy extra emoluments. Thus, the First Naval Lord is down 
in the Vote for 1,500/. a year, with a house, but he also draws half- 
pay to the amount of 766/.10s.a year. The Second Naval Lord 
gets 4561. 5s. a year, besides his salary of 1,200/. a year and 2001. 
for rent. The private secretary to the First Lord receives a salary of 
500/. a year and 3011. 2s. 6d. half-pay. It is the same with most of the 
other officials; but the Civil Lord is not thought worthy of any extra 
allowance. This, at'first sight, constitutes a rather serious grievance. 
But we have to consider that the Civil Lord is a creature neither 
of the sea nor of,the land—resembling, perhaps, what sailors call a 
‘horse marine.’ He is entirely useless at the Admiralty, and his 
salary is therefore merely somuch money wrongfully diverted from the 
public exchequer. The Royal Commission on the Civil Service say 
quite sufficient to condemn this office. They remark, in their first 
report, ‘We doubt whether a Civil Lord is required in addition to 
the Financial Secretary.’ It does not seem of any great utility for 
Royal Commissioners to make these or any other suggestions if they 
are not acted upon. 

No one need be surprised at the heavy charges for the Lords of 
the Admiralty when he finds that the messengers cost 11,177/. a year, 
apart from emoluments paid out of other votes. The tail runs the 
head a pretty close race in this office. This liberality presents a 
great contrast to the starvation-system upon which the Intelligence 
Department is kept up. This ought to be of immense service to the 
Navy, and Lord Charles Beresford used frequently to call attention 
to the importance of maintaining the Department in the highest 
state of efficiency. But only 6,880/. is set apart for it this year— 
not much more than half the cost of the messengers. Intelligence 
of any kind is not the article which fetches the highest price at the 
Admiralty. If we inquire narrowly into the means by which 220,000/. 
is spent every year in keeping up the Department, we shall find that 
a great part goes in doing work which does not want doing at all, 
in distributing heavy salaries among superfluous officials, and in 
general confusion, extravagance, and muddledom. Some years ago 
there was a picture in Punch representing John Bull remonstrating 
with a sailor on his expense to the nation. The sailor replies: ‘It 
is not us fighting beggars that cost the money—it’s them thinking 
beggars at the Admiralty.’ A survey of the office, with official aid 
in the form of Parliamentary documents to guide us, will show that 
the sailor hit the right nail pretty straight on the head. 
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The Secretary’s Department must be in a high state of efficiency 
if we are to judge from the sum it costs the nation. The principal 
clerk gets 1,000/. a year and 2001. for acting as ‘assistant secretary.’ 
Three other principal clerks receive 980/. a year each, and will soon 
receive 1,000/. Then there are six other assistant principal clerks 
with 800/. a year each, and nine others with close upon 600l. a 
year. Six of this latter class are paid extra remuneration for acting 
as private secretaries. That is to say, the public pays for the whole 
of their time, but if they are taken from their ordinary work to 
act as private secretaries, they expect and receive an additional 
salary. This is another characteristic of the ‘finest service in the 
world,’ which endears it very much to those who belong to it, but 
which the public who have to find the money do not look upon 
with quite the same admiration. The charges for salaries in this 
office amount to nearly 22,000/. a year, but these charges do not 
by any means include the whole of the cost. The pension list 
attached to the office, and of which the Admiralty is justly proud, 
reaches the sum of 15,913/. If any private firm found that it 
had a pension list costing upwards of two-thirds of the amount re- 
quired for current wages and working expenses, it would naturally 
think that its managers had gone mad. But then we are often 
told, and with great truth, that a private firm is not like our Civil 
Service—the glory and the wonder of the country. One witness 
before Sir Matthew White Ridley’s Commission coolly laid it down 
‘as a principle that you could not expect a man to work for a Govern- 
ment as he would for an ordinary house of business. Mr. Goschen 
told me in a speech in the House of Commons last session that 
private firms do pay salaries quite as high as those paid by the Go- 
vernment ; but when I asked him if it was for the same kind of work, 
he made no reply. Does any business house give a clerk 8001. or 
900/. a year for copying minutes or putting his initials to a sheet of 
paper which he has not even read? If so, a good many persons who 
are anxious to improve their positions would like to know the name 
of that firm. 

The accountant-general’s office costs 51,670/. for salaries, and 
26,236/.—nearly half as much again—for pensions. Is that a sound 
basis for any place of business? I do not wish to commit myself to the 
statement that the accountant-general’s office is what ordinary people 
understand by a place of business, but the nation is called upon to 
keep it up as if it were so. It can boast of no fewer than five 
accountants or assistant accountants-general, receiving among them 
5,339/. a year. Any private firm would, of course, get rid of at least 
four of them at once. How did they all manage to get into the 
Admiralty? No one seems to know. It is a problem at least five 
times as interesting as that which baffled George the Third to the 
last day of his life—namely, how the apple got inside the dumpling. 
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We know, as a matter of fact, that for very many years it was found quite 
practicable to get all the work of this office done with one accountant- 
general at 1,300/. a year.'! During the Russian war, when the work 
of the office was necessarily much heavier than it is in time of peace, 
it was all done for 33,924/. a year. And there is another very re- 
markable fact to be mentioned. While the expenses of this Depart- 
ment have largely increased of late years, the work done in it has 
been greatly diminished. All the work performed at the Admiralty 
might be moved to some other place, but the cost of keeping up this 
national institution would not be reduced by a single shilling. On the 
contrary, if Parliament could be kept from interference, as it can be, 
by the plan of ‘burking’ the Estimates, the salaries and pensions 
would roll on more merrily than ever. 

Let us see what the work used to be. Mr. White, the Assistant 
Secretary of Contracts, told the Royal Commission on the Civil Ser- 
vice that in 1855 the staff numbered 153, while in 1886 it was 222 
—and that ‘a great deal of work which was in the Accountant- 
General’s Department between those dates has been transferred from 
the Accountant-General’s Department to others.’ (Q. 8025.) The 
Deputy Accountants-General were appointed after 1885, and since 
then all the work connected with medical accounts, victualling 
accounts, and naval store accounts has been taken from the office 
—the store accounts so recently as November 1887. Yet it 
would be quite useless for me, or any other barbarian who stands out- 
side the office, to assert that it had too large a staff. We should be’ 
asked how we could possibly know anything about it, since we had 
never been employed in it? But some interesting evidence is at 
our command from persons who do know. For example, there is 
Mr. Audry, formerly a clerk in the office, who testified before the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establishments that the staff is ‘out 
of all proportion to the character of the work which they are 
called upon to do.’ (Q. 9322.) He was of opinion that at least 
20,0001. a year might be saved at the Admiralty. 

A still more curious piece of evidence was given before the Royal 
Commission by Mr. Cox, who was one of the two principal clerks in 
the Accountant-General’s Department. He made the discovery that 
there was not work enough to keep him and his colleague occupied. 
In the Admiralty, that kind of position is usually regarded as one of 
the dispensations of Providence to be accepted with pious resignation. 
But Mr. Cox, being perhaps of an original turn of mind, pointed out 
to his official superior that the office did not require these two prin- 
cipal clerks. He received a snub for his pains. He pocketed the 
affront—and his salary—for another year, and then, as he says, ‘ he 
felt so strongly that the Government money was being wasted,’ that 
he renewed his protest. This was a fine subject for a cartoon for the 

? See Parliamentary Paper, No. 71 of 1887, p. 22. 
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walls of the Admiralty—a clerk with 900/. a year, prowling round 
the premises, complaining that he had nothing to do, and remon- 
strating against the waste of the taxpayers’ money. The finest tra- 
ditions of the Admiralty were ruthlessly trampled upon by this terrible 
Mr. Cox. ‘I was again snubbed,’ he told the Royal Commission. 
He seems to have thought that the Admiralty was a place for hard 
work, instead of a quiet retreat for meditating on the life of Lord 
Nelson. Arrangements were made for the retirement of Mr. Cox, 
and the revolution was quelled. 

The heads of the Department themselves are obliged to admit 
that they have a bloated and an overpaid staff. Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, 
the Accountant-General, was appointed by Lord Northbrook in 1885, 
having then had no experience whatever of the Admiralty. Just 
before his appearance upon the scene, there were in the office one 
Accountant-General at 1,500. a year, a deputy at 1,200/. and six 
principal clerks. Now there are an Accountant-General and a deputy, 
two assistants and one assistant ‘ acting,’ nine superintending clerks 
at about 800/. a year each, fifteen assistant-superintending clerks at 
600/. a year each, and eleven higher division clerks at nearly 5001. a 
year each. Let it further be observed that the superintending part 
of the staff costs 27,7201. a year, while the persons superintended 
cost only 23,9501. Sir Gerald Fitzgerald was asked (Q. 5968) 
whether he considered this a proper distribution of the force, and he 
felt constrained to reply, ‘I should say not.’ He was further asked, 
‘ There is too much in the upper division ?’ and his reply was ‘ Yes.’ 
This excess of the ‘ supervisors’ over the ‘ supervised ’ is also to be 
found in the Secretary’s office. There are twenty-four superintending 
clerks to look after twenty-four clerks of the lower division. A still 
nearer approach to perfection was exhibited last year, when there 
were only twenty-two lower division clerks, so that each one had 
another clerk to supervise him, and then there were two left over 
for ornamental purposes. The astonishing disproportion between 
the amount of real work done and the cost of supervision is another 
of the distinguishing features of the Admiralty. It is caused in a 
great degree by the fact that business there is still carried on accord- 
ing to the well-known principles of the Circumlocution Department. 
The Accountant-Genera! cannot approach the Admiralty Board direct, 
but must do so through the Secretary’s Department. The strictest 
formalities must be observed, and the book of Admiralty etiquette 
be consulted, every time these officials have business to transact. The 
rules are almost as severe as they are at asuburban dancing academy, 
where a notice is stuck up to the effect that no gentleman must 
speak to a lady unless first introduced. So the Accountant-General 
can only communicate with the Board through a specially prepared 
medium. One cannot help wondering what would happen if the 
Accountant-General opened the wrong door some day and came 
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plump upon the Board? We can imagine the consternation of the 
Board. Susannah surprised by the elders would be nothing to it. 

Compare the salaries paid to these men of figures with those 
awarded to most important functionaries in the departments where 
great practical knowledge or scientific training is required. The 
engineer-in-chief of the Navy gets only 1,000/. a year; the Director 
of Naval Ordnance and Torpedoes is allowed the same sum; the chief 
constructors at the Dockyards get 7001. a year and their quarters; in 
the chief engineer’s department at the Dockyards there is no one 
who gets more than 6501. a year. In the Scientific Department the 
Astronomer Royal is considered to be worth no more than 1,0001. a 
year and his quarters—the salary of a principal clerk in the Secre- 
tary’s Department. The superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, 
who must be at least as skilful in making abstruse calculations as 
any of these Admiralty clerks, is paid only 500/. a year, while the 
gentleman who prepares an ‘ Egyptian almanac for the War Office’ 
is rewarded with the munificent sum of 8/. a year for his trouble. 
Most English officials who have had any work to do in connection 
with Egypt have made it pay better than that. The Admiralty has 
kept itself carefully free from the reproach of giving an extravagant 
remuneration for scientific attainments. 

But it may be thought that the scale of pay for clerical duties in 
the Admiralty has been fixed so high because the greater part of the 
work done there is of a most important and onerous kind. No one 
who is acquainted with the true state of affairs will venture to make 
any such statement. When Mr. Forwood, the present Secretary to 
the Admiralty, was before the Royal Commission, he told them that 
unnecessary duplication of work is the rule in the Accountant- 
General’s office, and that the work done by the clerks on 7001. a year 
is ‘absolutely mechanical.’. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘ there is a great deal 
too much checking and re-checking, auditing and re-auditing, con- 
nected with the establishment.’ He had witnessed the ‘anomaly of 
a senior higher division clerk in the Accountant-General’s Department 
receiving 5001. a year, checking the receipt of goods against a labourer 
at 3s. 6d. a day sent by another Department.’ An account is sent 
from the Dockyard to the Admiralty, where it is examined by a 
lower-division clerk, who passes it on to another lower-division clerk. 
Then it goes to ‘an assistant-superintending clerk’ on a salary 
of 600/. or 6501. a year, and then to a superintending clerk on 
7001. or 800/. a year, and then to an assistant accountant-general 
on 1,000/. a year, and then to the accountant-general, all the real 
work connected with examination and revision having already been 
done at the dockyards.? Did any novelist ever draw a picture of a 
more preposterous office ? And yet, if a member of Parliament pre- 
sumes to criticise it, he is instantly told that he ‘ exaggerates.’ The 

? Mr. Forwood’s Evidence before the Ridley Commission. Q. 9630-9671. 
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fact is, that it would be impossible to exaggerate the folly and waste- 
fulness which characterise the method of business adopted in some of 
these Government offices. 

Besides all the pantomime of checking and re-checking, auditing 
and re-auditing, copying and re-copying, ingenious devices are put 
into operation for making unnecessary work. I will take one example 
only, given by Mr. Collett, the Director of Navy Contracts. An ad- 
vertisement was issued by the Admiralty to certain newspapers. The 
publishers of other newspapers applied for it—not at all an uncommon 
incident. But these applications were treated in a very uncommon 
way at the Admiralty. Each one was put into a docket-sheet and 
registered. A clerk then drew up a report upon it, and this was 
submitted to the head of the branch. This official, after turning the 
matter well over in his mind, recommended that a minute should 
be written setting forth that the advertisement had received sufficient 
publicity. This minute was sent to the head of the Department, 
who returned it approved to the Financial Secretary, who returned 
it to Mr. Collett—and perhaps it is still on its rounds. And this is 
doing business on rational and economical principles! It might be 
a salutary change for the Admiralty clerks if they were turned into 
the British Museum or the Post Office, with the duties and salaries 
there awarded, while the overworked and underpaid clerks in those 
departments were transferred to the Elysium of the Admiralty. 

Now it is from the Admiralty, of all places in the world, that the 
loudest cry for reorganisation and ‘abolition terms’ is at present pro- 
ceeding. In reference to this particular diet, it may be truly said 
that the appetite grows by what it feedson. Debauch after debauch 
has followed at the Admiralty with a rapidity which would shake the 
nerves of the most hardened reorganiser. And still another is being 
impatiently demanded, on the old ground that it would lead to an 
economy of public money. Ten years ago, an addition to the pension 
list was made of 20,000/. a year, and 52,199/. was given away in 
bonuses. Yet before the reorganisation, the total cost of the De- 
partment was 215,000/. a year, and in 1888, when the Royal Com- 
missioners inquired into it, it was 262,000/.—so that the reorganisation 
had cost the country about 50,000/.a year. That is the sort of 
‘economy’ incidental to this system. Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, the 
Accountant-General of the Navy, had these facts put before him by 
the Royal Commission, and he did not deny their accuracy (Q. 5931- 
32). Inthe particular orgie to which I refer, a clerk of thirty-six got 
a pension of 187/. 10s. a year for life (half his salary), and a bonus of 
8601. 8s. 3d.; another of thirty-four also got half his salary for life, 
and a bonus of 805/.; another of thirty-two half his salary and 
5571. 7s. 1ld.; one of forty a bonus of 1,000/., and 2691. 3s, 4d. for 
life, his salary having been 4751/.; another clerk of forty-one got a 
pension of 387/, 10s. a year, and a bonus of 4451, 1s. 5d., the capital 
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value of these amounts being 6,933/. 0s. 4d.—not a bad present for 
a youngish man to leave the service with. Numerous cases of this 
kind will be found in the two Returns obtained from the Government 
by Mr. Burt and myself (Parliamentary Papers, No. 71 of 1887 and 
No, 44 of 1888). 

In another Parliamentary Return (No. 387 of 1888) there will be 
found the names of 64 officials in the Admiralty who were retired at 
ages varying from twenty-one to forty-two, the average age being 
thirty-six. The pensions awarded to these persons amounted to 
9,853/.19s.2d. The capital value of this annual sum—according to 
the Tables of Annuities in the Post Office Guide—is 183,929/. 16s. 5d. 
In addition to the pensions, a sum of 31,3821. 16s. was given by way 
of bonus. These two amounts make together 215,312/. 12s. 5d., 
which represents the cost to the country of the retirements included 
in this Return. Between 1878 and 1880, over 20,0001. a year was 
added to the Pension List by ‘ reorganisations,’ and 52,200/. was paid 
in bonuses. A deputy accountant-general, aged fifty-two, got a 
pension of 666/. a year, and a bonus of 4897. A bookkeeper, whose 
salary had been 8001. a year, received a pension of 480/. a year, and a 
bonus of 475/. 6s.10d. On the 12th of June, 1888, I brought these 
and many other cases before the notice of the House of Commons. 
I moved a resolution to the effect that, in any future reorganisations, 
‘ officials who are still able and willing to render service for the public 
money shall be provided with employment in other departments, in- 
stead of being forced to become useless burdens upon the country.’ 
This resolution was opposed by the First Lord of the Admiralty, but 
it was carried by a majority of nineteen. Twenty Conservatives voted 
for the resolution, and eighty-eight against it; but of the eighty-eight 
twenty-seven were office-holders, four were private secretaries to 
Ministers, and two had just received certain honours from the Govern- 
ment. 

From that time no reorganisations on an extensive scale have 
been possible, but a loud demand for them arises at intervals in the 
public departments, and occasionally it makes itself heard in the 
press. These operations are always recommended on the ground of 
economy. I have shown what kind of economy it is to which they 
lead. The Royal Commissioners on the Civil Service, after my 
Resolution had been carried, recommended in their second report 
that any ‘large reorganisation of an office or offices should in future 
be invariably carried out by means of an Act of Parliament, or at 
least by Provisional Orders in Council approved by Parliament.’ 
This is in complete accordance with the spirit of my resolution, 
against which the officials inveighed heartily at first, but to which 
they now seem reluctantly to have reconciled themselves. 

There is another interesting little matter in connection with this 
office which is worth a moment’s notice. How it may be at this 
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moment I do not know, but it is certain that in previous years the 
Admiralty has supplied its full proportion of clerks to the institutions 
known as ‘Civil Service’ and ‘Army and Navy’ stores. Tradesmen 
and others have thus the satisfaction of knowing that they are con- 
tributing towards the salaries of persons who enter into competition 
with them in business on very unequal, not to say unfair, terms. Sir 
Algernon West has expressed himself as very strongly opposed to this 
system, and declared that in his own Department he will ‘ promote 
no man who is connected in any way with any trading establishment.’ * 
He was asked whether he intended his remarks to apply to such 
trading companies as Civil Service Stores, and his reply was, ‘ Dis- 
tinctly, more than to anything else, because that not only takes up 
time, but the man’s thoughts are naturally all day long upon his 
Civil Service trading. It is impossible that a man with any brain 
work to do can cut himself adrift from a trading concern in which 
he is interested.’* This interference with the ordinary course of 
trade by persons in the pay of the country has often caused a very 
strong and bitter feeling against the Civil Service, and it is not to 
the interests of those who belong to that service to pursue it any 
farther. Fortunately, they will not be allowed to do so without 
limitations even if they would; for the new Rules, promulgated by 
an Order in Council on the 15th of August last, expressly state that 
‘no officer shall be allowed to accept any part in the management 
of any society, or any trading, commercial, or financial company of 
whatever description, which would require the attendance of such 
officer at any time between the hours of 10 4.M. and 6 P.M.’ This 
will not prevent Civil Service officials from managing Civil Service 
Stores, but it will henceforth be understood that outside work of this 
kind will be regarded with disapproval by the heads of the Depart- 
ment. No doubt some of the clerks may turn upon their superiors 
and say, ‘If this rule is fair towards us, why not apply it to your- 
selves? Why should an Under-Secretary of State, who is supposed 
to be over us, be Director of seven or eight companies—not all of 
them, perhaps, of the soundest character—if we are not permitted 
to be associated in any way even with one?’ This is a question 
which the House of Commons will one day have to consider. The 
permanent heads of Departments have nothing to fear from its dis- 
cussion, for they very wisely hold themselves aloof from all connection 
with joint-stock enterprises. 

In the Admiralty, as in most other public offices, the larger part 
of the daily work, the most laborious part, is done by lower-division 
clerks and copyists, The general feeling towards them was expressed 
very frankly to the Royal Commissioners by one of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. ‘These lower-division elerks,’ he said, ‘ spring from 
a class low down in society’ (Q. 15,095). By a ‘ class low down in 

§ Civ. Serv. Com, Report. Q. 17309. * Ibid. Q. 17322; 
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society’ this fastidious gentleman explained that he meant the sons 
of artisans and small tradesmen. We are obliged, in the present im- 
perfect state of the universe, to tolerate these objectionable persons 
in our midst, because the brunt of the hard work of life falls upon 
them, and because more select and pure-blooded circles could 
scarcely exist without their aid. But it is desirable, at any rate, to 
keep them down as much as possible. The Civil Service Com- 
missioner said in his evidence (Q. 15,079) that they are of a 
‘ Bohemian character ’—‘ you are not sure of them.’ A gentleman 
of his superior gifts and perceptions must, no doubt, feel instinctively 
that you cannot well be sure of anyone who has shown such a want 
of taste and judgment as to be born the son of a tradesman or of an 
artisan. The lower-division clerk and the copyist are never likely 
to be the spoilt children of the British Civil Service. It is not for 
them that reorganisations, abolition terms, fat pensions, and big 
sinecures are set in motion or created. 

Reform in the Admiralty, or in any other office, never comes from 
within. It invariably receives its impulse from without—from the 
House of Commons or from the press. If the work of the House of 
Commons in this direction can be discredited, and if the press can be 
turned aside from investigations which are demanded by the public 
interest, but which are strongly deprecated in official circles, there 
will be little hope of finding a remedy for any of the abuses which 
still exist. The task of criticising the Estimates in Parliament is at 
all times one of great difficulty. Immense labour and research must 
be brought to bear upon a vote if it is to be thoroughly mastered, 
and the official explanation or denial is easily made, and is generally 
accepted without inquiry. The question is argued in a House of a 
couple of dozen members, and when the division bell rings two or 
three hundred pour in, and proceed to decide on the merits of a dis- 
cussion not one word of which they have heard. The Ministerial 
papers complain next day of the ‘waste of time’ of which the pre- 
sumptuous private member has been guilty, and condoles with the 
Ministers on the ill-usage to which they have been subjected, perhaps 
by one of their own followers. Obsequious supporters of the Government, 
looking for honours or place, write letters to the papers pointing out 
that in the good old days no member of a party dared to criticise 
the Estimates of his own side, though he might do what he liked when 
the opposite party was in power. The public expenditure must, in 
fact, be treated purely as a party question. Against the men who 
are expecting honours, or those who have received some and are ex- 
pecting more, as well as against the whole weight of official influence 
and of the interests which are threatened, the ‘ private’ member has 
a hard struggle to wage. Any man entering Parliament who desires 
to lead a quiet life, and to ‘ get on,’ may confidently be recommended 
never to busy himself with any detail of public expenditure, unless he 
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merely wants to hammer away ‘at the fellows opposite.’ Then he 
may criticise the Estimates as much as he likes. It must only be 
used by the ‘ outs’ against the ‘ins.’ 

The past history and the present state of such a department 
as the Admiralty—and there are other offices almost as bad—is not 
only an injury, but a source of danger, to the whole Civil Service. 
The public cannot discriminate between departments in which honest 
work is done, and those in which officials on extravagant salaries are 
employed in beating the air. A stigma is likely to be cast on the 
entire body of Civil servants by the existence of a costly, inefficient, 
overcrowded, ridiculous office like the Admiralty. It is futile to com- 
plain—as the worthy Alderman, Sir Robert Fowler, did recently in a 
letter to the Zimes—of an ‘irresponsible’ member of Parliament 
‘ questioning a vote which was assented to by his chief.’ No member 
of Parliament, unless it be for the City of London, is ‘ irresponsible ’ 
in these times, and it does not follow that, because a member has 
not been made a baronet for his extreme docility as a partisan, he is 
not a conscientious, as well as a responsible, person. Moreover, the 
constituencies pay far more attention than ever they did before to 
the way in which their money is spent ; and the days when all the 
‘ good things’ in the country could be reserved for the ‘ best families,’ 
or for persons who have subscribed liberally to party funds, or to the 
sycophants of a Minister, are rapidly drawing toa close. The country 
will have no more of that. -The ‘best families’ and the privileged 
class generally have hada good long innings. They will now be 
called upon to work like others, or to make room for others. It is 
right that it should be so. A few party hacks and parasites may not 
perceive the revolution that is coming over England in these matters. 
It will work out its inevituble results all the same. And that man 
is a friend, and not an enemy, of the Civil Service who endeavours 
to get its abuses and its defects reformed before the day of grace is 
past, when no more time for reform will be vouchsafed. 


L. J. JENNINGS. 
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MEDDLING WITH HINDU MARRIAGES 


A PAMPHLET entitled ‘ An Appeal from the Daughters of India’ has 
lately been widely circulated in England and in India by a Parsee 
gentleman, Mr. Malabari, who says that ‘it refers to certain outer 
public aspects of an Indian custom (which have nothing to do with 
religion) fraught with terrible iniquity and aggravated by anoma- 
lies and absurdities of the English law.’ With this introduction 
Mr. Malabari proceeds to state that he has contrasted India’s glorious 
past with its present inglorious condition, and has endeavoured to 
ascertain in what degree different strata of society have been affected 
by the injurious custom of infant marriage and enforced widowhood. 

Next, he enumerates the evils—many of which are admitted 
on all hands—resulting from infant marriage, such as physical 
deterioration of race, too early} consummation of matrimony, and 
abnormal prevalence of widowhood. He states dogmatically ‘that 
these customs produce domestic infelicity and pauperism, which may 
be better imagined than described,’ and he asserts ‘ that the custom 
which began with the higher class under the stress of necessity has 
ended with almost the whole community asa fashion.’ He condemns 
the British Government in India for forcing the helpless girl-wife to 
join her husband, referring, I presume, to what is believed to be the 
only one case in which a suit has been tried in India for the restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights ; and again, I presume with this case in his 
mind, he represents the typical Hindu wife as patient and faithful, but 
unable to drag herself down to the level of the drunkard, the gambler, or 
the bigamist, who must be assumed to be the typical Hindu husband. 

Despairing, apparently, of obtaining any justice from the Indian 
Government, which has some practical acquaintance with this diffi- 
cult problem, Mr. Malabari invokes the aid of the women of 
England, and at a recent meeting at the house of one of the most 
charming and charitable of her sex a strong committee has been 
formed, including the names of Cardinal Manning, Lords Ripon, 
Dufferin, Northbrook, and Reay, and Ladies Dufferin and Grant 
Duff, for the purpose of furthering his views. 

So long ago as 1880 Professor Max Miiller, ever anxious for the 
interests of his Indian fellow-subjects, had said to Mr. Malabari, 
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‘Write a short pamphlet and send it tothe women of England. They 
begin to be a power, and they have one splendid quality—they are 
never beaten; but Professor Max Miiller said, ‘ Let your pamphlet 
contain nothing but well-known and well-authenticated facts.’ 

After stating his case, Mr. Malabari suggests his remedies. He 
would repeal that portion of the Indian Civil Procedure Code which 
allows of the institution of a suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights; he would pass a law that should enable parents in India to 
defer the marriages of their children till any age they like, and 
another providing suitable punishments for any overt acts of dis- 
approval on the part of the neighbours and fellow-castemen of such 
persons as might avail themselves of this enabling act, and he would 
also raise the limit of age of consent, so as to make it an offence for 
any husband to consummate marriage with his wife, she being under 
the age of twelve, whereas at present the age of consent is ten. He 
states that under the present law a man may deprive a girl of her 
most precious possession at ten with her consent, and at the same 
age without her consent, if he is her husband. He would amend 
marriage law by enacting that persons married during infancy shall 
have the opportunity, when they come to the years of discretion, of 
themselves ratifying or annulling the contract, and he would amend 
the act of the Government of India which legalises the remarriage of 
Hindu widows, so as to allow of their retaining the property of their 
deceased husbands. Finally, in an impassioned appeal he accuses the 
State of throwing ‘ the weight of its authority on the side of injustice 
and wrong, and of encouraging what is flagrantly immoral and iniqui- 
tous in the social usages of the people,’ and again he appeals to the 
women of England. 

The London Times, adopting Mr. Malabari’s views, strongly advo- 
cates a change in what it calls the barbarous system of Indian 
marriage, and declares that the abstention of Government from insti- 
tuting these reforms will amount to abnegation of our responsibilities 
as rulers of India. 

It is a somewhat ungrateful task, especially to one who acknow- 
ledges the existence of much that is evil in the customs which Mr. 
Malabari attacks, to point out that there is some exaggeration in his 
statement of the case. I cannot imitate his eloquence, but I propose 
to set down a few facts for the consideration of those who wish to hear 
the other side of a very important question. 

In the first place, it will be expedient to refer to the past history 
of this agitation. In 1884 Mr. Malabari commenced his crusade by 
publishing in India two memoranda, and by inviting the opinions of 
all the eminent personages in the country upon their contents. He 
was encouraged by Lord Ripon, the then Viceroy, to persevere. Sir 
Alfred Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, was 
of opinion that the State should be ready to countenance any distinct 
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movement of Indian public opinion in the direction of these re- 
forms. Sir William Hunter, Sir Charles Aitchison, and Sir Lepel 
Griffin naturally sympathised with Mr. Malabari’s object in wishing 
to improve the condition of Indian women, the last observing that he 
did not believe that Mr. Malabari realised ‘the intensity of Hindu 
Conservatism.’ Sir Steuart Bayley said that reform must come from 
within and not from without, that Government should not take the 
initiative, and ‘ that the most hopeful aspect of the question was, that 
the guidance of caste feeling would ultimately fall into the hands of 
educated men.’ Many distinguished native gentlemen, however, at 
once pronounced against the movement, and Sir James Fergusson, 
then Governor of Bombay, giving his own private opinion, said that 
the interference of Government was out of the question, that he did 
not see that it would ‘be more right for Government in India to 
take steps to deter young Hindus from early marriage or to en- 
courage widows to remarry, than for Government in England to 
protect from social ostracism a young lady who married her father’s 
footman, or for Government in France to insist on every husband 
being the man of his bride’s choice.’ Similarly Mr. Hume, C.B., the 
founder of the Congress movement, whose views should carry great 
weight with the advanced party in India, replying to Mr. Malahari, 
said :— 


In the first place I must say I think you somewhat exaggerate the evil results 
of these traditional institutions. I quite admit that there is full warrant for 
everything you advance—the terrible evils you refer to are real; but they are not, 
to my idea, by any means so universal as the ordinary reader of your Notes would, 
T think, be led to infer. Moreover, though I admit that the evil does, on the 
whole, outweigh the good, it is not fair to our people to allow it to be supposed 
that they are so hopelessly blind as to cling to institutions which are utterly and 
unmitigatedly bad. In the existing state of the native social problem, no really 
impartial competent judge will, I believe, deny that in many cases these institu- 
tions even yet work fairly well. There are millions of cases in which early 
marriages are believed to be daily proving happy ones, and in which, consummation 
having been deferred by the parents (and this, my friends say, is the usual case) till 
a reasonable age (I mean for Asiatic girls), the progeny are, so far as we can judge, 
perfectly healthy, physically and mentally. ; 

Everything in this world has its darker and brighter sides, and the blackest 
cloud has some silver lining; and infant marriage (though fraught with grievous 
misery in too many cases, though a custom marked for extinction and daily becoming 
more and more of an anachronism and more and more of an evil, taking its results 
as a whole) has not yet become that unmitigated curse, unrelieved by redeeming 
features, which—forgive me if I say so—your vigorous onslaught would, it seems 
to me, lead the European readers to believe. 

It is bad enough doubtless, but it is not that gigantic cancer at the heart’s core 
of society, that tremendous and cruel evil, the eradication of which is essential as 
the first step to national regeneration, that the casual reader unacquainted with 
the intricacies of social life in the East might well conceive it to be from your 


eloquent and earnest denunciations, 


Professor Wordsworth, C.I.E., of the Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
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is a distinguished educationalist, through whose hands great numbers 
of the rising generation of educated Hindus have passed, and his views 
command the greatest respect throughout the country. I quote the 
following passage from his answer to Mr. Malabari : 


I consider infant marriage an irrational practice, and one which must 
seriously hamper any society that adopts it. I believe this opinion is held by 
Hindus who have learnt to exercise their reason freely. But I must frankly say 
that, perverse and cruel as such practices are, Ido not believe that their moral and 
social consequences have been, and are, so disastrous as the reformers would wish 
us to believe. I do not believe that the great majority of Hindu widows are neces- 
sarily either miserable or vicious. Human nature is marvellously plastic, and a 
state of life, which many women deliberately adopt, and which extrinsic circum- 
stances impose on a multitude of others in all civilised lands, cannot be without 
compensating consolations. In those cases where it is sweetened by domestic 
affections, sustained by religious devotion, or fortified by intellectual passion, I 
have no doubt that the lives of those who, from choice or necessity, adopt it, are 
neither unprofitable nor unhappy. I share, of course, your own judgment of that 
masculine egotism which has imposed on one half of the human race in India a 
law of sacrifice from which the other half is relieved. But the feminine world of 
India is, I suppose, hardly conscious of this inequality, and finds a consolation in 
self-sacrifice which we can hardly estimate. In India, where for ages the thoughts 
and habits of men have been controlled and dominated by religious ideas, it is 
easy to understand how the sacramental or mystical conception of marriage as a 
binding tie for time and eternity, and the inferences which have been drawn from 
that conception, should have taken such deep root and possess such enduring vitality. 
In the primitive Christian society, in which this temporal life was also darkened by 
the overpowering vision of the hereafter, the sacramental conception of marriage 
was among its earliest developments, and second marriages, as you know, were 
tolerated and barely tolerated, as concessions to human weakness. On this subject 
even St. Paul, in whom practical judgment went hand in hand with mysticism, 
uses language which strikes harshly on modern ears. If European society had ever 
been as completely moulded by theological beliefs and priestly rules as Hindu 
society has been, I am persuaded that remarriage, or at least the remarriage of 
women, would have also been prohibited in Europe. If this had been done, Euro- 
pean society would certainly have suffered, but not perhaps so much in the direction 
which you would be inclined to suppose. How far Indian society has suffered, and 
how far it has gained, if you will concede that it has gained anything, from its 
peculiar marriage customs, is a problem which no one is in a position to solve. I 
believe that those customs are inconsistent with the new life into which India is 
daily being impelled, and that the new ideals of that life, no less than its material 
circumstances and conditions, must tell inevitably against them. For these reasons 
I have never quite shared the impatience which you and other social reformers some- 
times exhibit, and personally I have also always felt indisposed to join in any open 
attack on practices or beliefs of whose actual operation and effect I knew so little, 
and which are so intimately associated with the deepest interests and feelings of 
the Hindus, Many Hindus who are not indifferent to social reform have assured 
me that direct attacks by outsiders on their customs or beliefs commonly do more 
harm than good. If they contain, as they usually do, exaggerations, they excite 
indignation ; and indignation blinds men to the real magnitude of evils which in 
their cooler moments they admit. But beyond this, I am certain that no rhetoric, 
however pathetic or eloquent, will produce the smallest effect on the solid structure 
of Hindu habit; and that reason, whether starting from facts or first principles, 
can only slightly, and for the most part indirectly, affect it, 

yy2 
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In reply to Mr. Wordsworth’s appeal to him ‘ to suspend his aposto- 
late of criticism and rebuke,’ Mr. Malabari declined to wait for ‘ the in- 
tellectual emancipation of the Hindus,’ in which alone, like Sir Steuart 
Bayley, Mr. Wordsworth sees the silver lining to the cloud. Mr. 
Malabari appears to count largely upon the aid of Christian missions, 
and, acknowledging the benefits which he has derived in his own person 
from contact with the spirit of Christianity, he instances as a proof 
thereof‘ the fact that it is owing to that holy contact that he has himself 
grown into a staunch and sincere Zoroastrian.’ I do not think that 
Christian missions will tend to have any such effect ; but however that 
may be, this agitation, in regard to which so many members and 
servants of the Government had expressed so much sympathy and to 
which they had given so much support, resulted in a resolution being 
recorded by the Government of India in 1886 reviewing Mr. Mala- 
bari’s suggestions, and remarking that ‘all local governments and 
administrations exhibited a complete unanimity of opinion against 
the adoption of legislative action. The Governor-General in Council 
agreed with the unanimous conclusion arrived at on the subject by 
local authorities, and he stated the reasons which led him to that 
conclusion, which I quote below :— 


In dealing with such subjects as those raised in Mr. Malabari’s Notes, the British 
Government in India has usually been guided by certain general principles. For 
instance, when caste or custom enjoins a practice which involves a breach of the 
ordinary criminal law, the State will enforce the law. When caste or custom lays 


down a rule which is of its nature enforceable in the civil courts, but is clearly 
opposed to morality or public policy, the State will decline to enforce it. When 
caste or custom lays down a rule which deals with such matters asare usually left to 
the option of citizens, and which does not need the aid of civil or criminal courts 
for its enforcement, State interference is not considered either desirable or ex- 
pedient. 

In the application of such general principles to particular cases, there is doubtless 
room for differences of opinion; but there is one common-sense test which may 
often be applied with advantage in considering whether the State should or should 
not interfere in its legislative or executive capacity with social or religious questions 
of the kind now under notice. The test is, ‘Can the State give effect to its com- 
mands by the ordinary machinery at its disposal?’ If not, it is desirable that the 
State should abstain from making a rule which it cannot enforce without a departure 
from its usual practice or procedure. 

If this test be applied in the present case, the reasons will be apparent why his 
Excellency in Council considers that interference by the State is undesirable, and 
that the reforms advocated by Mr. Malabari, which affect the social customs of 
many races with probably as many points of difference as of agreement, must be 
left to the improving influences of time, and to the gradual operation of the mental 
and moral development of the people by the spread of education. 

It is true that the British Government in India has by its legislation set up a 
standard of morality independent of, and in some material respects differing from, 
the standard set up by caste; and it may be that the former standard has had some 
beneficial effect in influencing native customs, practices, and modes of thought. But 
legislation, though it may be didactic in its effects, should not be undertaken 
for merely didactic purposes; and in the competition of influence between legisla- 
tion on the one hand, and caste or custom on the other, the condition of success on 
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the part of the former is that the Legislature should keep within its natural boun- 
daries, and should not, by overstepping those boundaries, place itself in direct 
antagonism to social opinion. 

Of the suggestions made in the course of this voluminous correspondence, the 
only two which do not seem to the Government of India to be open to serious objec- 
tion on ground of principle are: (1) the Amendment Act XV of 1856 as to the 
forfeiture of property of a widow on remarriage; and (2) the supply of machinery 
by which a Hindu widow, who fails to obtain the consent of her caste-fellows to 
her remarriage, may nevertheless marry without renouncing her religion. 

But although there is much to be said in favour of each of these suggestions, the 
Governor-General in Council, as at present advised, would prefer not to interfere, 
even to the limited extent proposed, by legislative action until sufficient proof is 
forthcoming that legislation is required to meet a serious practical evil, and that 
such legislation has been asked for by a section, important in influence or number, 
of the Hindu community itself, 


I do not propose to touch at length upon the subject of Hindu 
marriage. Mr. Justice Moothoosawmy Iyer, C.I.E., a Brabmin judge 
of the High Court of Madras, and one of the most distinguished 
lawyers in India, has carefully examined the position taken up by 
Mr. Malabari’s party. Mr. Malabari, in his ‘ Appeal,’ says 


that infant marriage is no part of the religious system of the Hindus, and that, far 
from having its root in religion, it is an irreligious innovation. How and when the 
custom arose, he says, it is difficult to say. The explanation probably is that in 
its origin infant marriage was a temporary expedient to which high-caste Hindu 
classes were driven during the early inroads on India of the Tartars and the 


Mongols. 


Now let us hear what Mr. Justice Moothoosawmy Iyer says on this 
subject. 

According to custom now obtaining, a Brahmin girl is bound to marry, for fear 
of social degradation, before she attains maturity. The marriage is of the nature 
of a sacrament which no Brahmin is at liberty to neglect without forfeiting his 
caste. Although. this restriction is binding on Brahmins only and the other re- 
generate classes, according to Hindu Shastras, yet muny respectable Sudra families 
recognise it as regards the prohibition of widow-marriage as a matter of family or 
caste usage. The party of reform is radical in its views, and advocates legislation 
in an aggressive spirit with more enthusiasm than judgment. No statesman should 
be invited to commit himself to a course of legislative action, which would invali- 
date marriages that are performed in accordance with national custom, and which 
would thereby involve an irritating interference with the most important domestic 
event of the majority of her Majesty’s Hindu subjects. 


Mr. Moothoosawmy next proceeds to demolish altogether the 
argument which has been quoted from Mr. Malabari’s pamphlet above. 
He says :— 

The Hindu law which the Courts are bound to administer, and which the 
legislature ought to respect, is not what may have been the law of the Vedic period 
or of any other period in the history of this country, but the law which, whether 
rightly or wrongly, is at present received by the people as law. It is respected by 
the State and by the judges of the land, not because it is in accordance with the 
Vedic law, nor because the Vedic law is the revealed law which no sovereign can 
change, but because sound policy suggests that the customary law of a nation 
should be preserved to them as regards inheritance and marriage, and that it is a 
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matter of no moment to the State, whether its source is Vedic, or Puranic, or 
juristic, or whether it is the outcome of a civilisation other than Brahminical or 
Aryan. Doubtless there was a time in India when the women of the upper classes 
were married after maturity ; but the notion that such marriages were valid was 
overruled during the progress of the Brahminical religion, and another notion took 
its place at a later date, namely, that after the marriage rite was completed so as 
to create the relation of husband and wife, their competency to go through the 
same rite again ceased, whether the wife, because of tender years or for other reasons, 
remained a virgin or not. 


Mr. Moothoosawmy shows that over and over again the Smritis, or 
‘Things heard from God,’ which are of a later date than the Vedas, 
(1400 B.c.), declare it to be the duty of a father to bestow his daughter 
in marriage before she attains her maturity. 

The idea of conception and birth as a taint, and the effect of sin in prior life, 
and the idea that purification is necessary, is the outcome of aspiration for immor- 
tality, and of the belief that as long as one’s sin remains unexpiated, one is born 
again in this world. The consequent necessity for the purificatory rite led to the 
recognition of marriage, which is the only rite prescribed for women as indispens- 
able. This is the conventional religious ground on which marriage became 
imperative on women belonging to the regenerate classes. The rational ground is 
also disclosed, though as it were incidentally, by those texts which direct their 
fathers to give their daughters in marriage before they attain their maturity, lest 
they may yield to temptation. 


Combating the theory advanced by the Reform party that marriage 
is not complete unless consummated, and that a virgin widow is con- 
sequently at liberty to remarry, Mr. Moothoosawmy Iyer proves con- 
clusively from the ancient texts that this belief is contrary to religion 
and custom alike of the Brahmins and those who followthem. The 
learned judge also shows that the proposal that no girl should be 
married, i.e. betrothed as we should say, before her tenth year is at 
variance with the Smritis, as it certainly is with the custom of the 
upper classes throughout the country. It is an instructive commen- 
tary on Mr. Malabari’s assertion that infant marriage is an Indian 
custom which has nothing to do with religion, that in the elaborate 
Hindu marriage ritual the happiness of the married couple in this 
life is not- mentioned, either as a primary or secondary purpose of 
marriage. Its main ingredient is a desire for offspring for the per- 
petuation of the patriarchal custom of ancestral worship. ‘It is,’ 
says Mr. Moothoosawmy Iyer, ‘a regard to the efficacy of ancestral 
worship that has led to infant marriage and the prohibition of widow 
marriage.’ Well, this ancestral worship forms part of the Brahminical 
religion which affects directly or indirectly some two hundred millions 
in India, and some three hundred millions in China. Here we 
have nearly one-third of the inhabitants of the globe affected by 
a custom which, one Parsee gentleman tells us, has nothing to do 
with religion. It is true that widow marriage, like marriage after 
maturity, was formerly permitted in India, but twice-married women 
were ever considered as impure. They were segregated into a sepa- 
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rate class, and designated by a separate name; and they were held 
up to obloquy as persons who destroyed the families into which they 
were taken by marriage in the same way as fire destroys the objects 
with which it comes into contact. Finally, Mr. Justice Moothoo- 
sawmy concludes by regretting that he cannot support a suggestion 
made by the reform party to the effect that a marriage contract be- 
fore a girl is ten years old should be declared illegal, or that no 
marriage should be declared to be complete unless consummated. 
‘Such legislation,’ he says, ‘would be aggressive ; policy and states- 
manship forbid it; and it would be an irritating interference with 
national religion and cause disaffection amongst the people.’ He 
suggests the provision of certain legislative facilities to enable a 
member of a joint family to provide for his wife and daughter. The 
last passage in his interesting paper which I shall quote is of much 
relevance in regard to Mr. Malabari’s proposal that any overt act of 
disapproval of a violation of caste customs should be punishable 
by law. 

Another matter deserving notice is, whether the power of excommunication 
exercised by high priests may not be taken away. There can be no doubt that 
this is a great obstacle to the progress of reform. Whenever a man of position 
and influence aids reform, he finds that his cooks and menial servants desert him, 
and his mother, wife, and daughters render his home-life anything but pleasant. 
Desirable as it is to repeal this power in the interests of liberty of conscience, 
which without a corresponding freedom of action is a mere name, I do not see my 
way to suggesting a mode which would at once be effective and expedient. The 
power is exercised as regards matters which are left by law to the option of citizens, 
and which are not the incidents of civil rights. Any declaration by the Legisla- 
ture that the exercise of such power is an interference with the liberty of 
conscience, and that it is punishable with a fine, or that it may form a ground for 
a suit for damages, will place the Government in an attitude of antagonism to the 
majority of Hindus, 


As to the extent to which orthodox Hinduism permeates the vast 
population of India, it is true that the Brahmins are but a fraction 
of the great total. They amount roughly to7 per cent. of the whole, 
but perhaps another 15 per cent., more or less, strictly adhere to 
orthodox Brahminism, while its influence spreads from the Brahmin 
himself down to the fetish worshipper, who prays to a vermilion- 
smeared stone in a forest. The majority of the Mahomedans them- 
selves in India are either local converts or long residents, whose 
customs have been modified and affected by intercourse with the 
Hindus, who are an overwhelming majority of the people. Mr. 
Baines, the present census commissioner of India, who conducted 
the census of 1881 for Bombay, is an excellent authority. There is 
no better. He says :— 


According to the ideal code of Manu, every man ought to marry, in order that 
he may have a son to perform at his death the sacrifices to his ancestors, and pour 
out the customary libations to their spirits. Without such ceremonies, the 
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father’s soul cannot be delivered from the hell called Put, hence the name putra 
given to the son, As regards the father of a daughter, it is his duty to see her 
married, as she is put into the world to become a mother. The choice of a 
husband by the girl appertains to a lower order of marriage, and for all these 
reasons is less reputable chan the bestowal of the hand of a daughter by the father 
on one of his own choice, If the daughter is still unmarried, three years after she 
has arrived at womanhood, the father has failed in his duty, and the girl is at 
liberty to choose her husband from her own caste. If choice were allowed in other 
cases, there would be danger of the girl’s inclination leading to an infringement of 
caste purity. When the husband dies before his wife, the latter is not to remarry, 
but to elevate herself to the world of life by avoiding pleasure, performing works 
of piety, and living in solitude. At the present day the remarriage of widows is 
a practice confined to the lower and middle classes, and the few attempts that have 
been made to introduce it into the higher grades of Hindoo society have met with 
little efficient support. Here we have the cardinal principles by which the 
Hindoo marriage system is regulated. Marriage is a necessity to every one who 
acknowledges the Brahminical authority. It must be contracted with a girl of an 
age below puberty, and considerably less than that of the husband ; the wife must 
not be sought for by inclination, or beyond a certain social pale. The widow, how- 
ever, is never to remarry. 

A few of the main tendencies of this system may be noticed. First comes the 
almost universal prevalence of marriage, with the result, in the present state of 
Indian society, of a surplus of children, and a consequent high mortality amongst 
them. Then there is the inequality of age, a most important feature, as it leads ta 
the diminution of the period during which the parents are both living, and increases 
therefore, as the life of women is better at advanced age than that of men, toa 
superabundance of widows. In the lower classes, these features are less prominent, 
as the practice of second marriage is not at all uncommon; but the large propor- 
tion of the widowed females is one of the main characteristics of the returns for 


the whole indigenous community without exception. 


So much for Mr. Malabari’s assertion that the custom of infant 
marriage and prohibition of widow remarriage have nothing to do 
with religion, and that what began with the higher class under the 
stress of necessity; has ended with almost the whole community as a 
fashion. I have already stated that these customs are chiefly con- 
fined to the Brahmins and those who follow them. In the Presidency 
of Madras, with a population of upwards of 30,000,000, these customs 
certainly do not obtain among more than 20 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. In Bengal and the North-West Provinces they obtain some- 
what more widely. Inthe Punjaub, witha population of 19,000,000, 
they obtain merely amongst the Brahmins, traders, and a few other 
castes, who form a small fraction of the population. Half the girls up 
to the age of fourteen in the Punjaub are unmarried ; and two-thirds 
of its whole population allow widow remarriage. I cannot give the per- 
centage for all the provinces of India, but the percentage of widows 
will throw some light upon the subject. In Bengal 21 per cent. of 
the women are widows, as against 9 per cent. in the United Kingdom 
and in France; on the other hand, the proportion of unmarried 
females in England is twice as great as in Bengal. Throughout the 
whole of India the percentage of widows is 21; in the North-West, 
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Provinces, 26 per cent. But few girls in these provinces bear 
children before their fifteenth year, cohabitation generally taking 
place between that age and the age of twenty. Since the prevalence 
of this custom is put down entirely to Hinduism, it will not be 
superfluous to remark that the proportion of widows amongst 
Mahomedans in the North-Western Provinces is very nearly as great 
as it is amongst the Hindus. In Madras 21 per cent. of Hindu 
females are widows, but of the Mahomedans 18 and of the 
Christians 16 per cent. are in the same condition. The figures 
for the whole of India exhibit a corresponding proximity. Of the 
total female community in Berar, 15 per cent. of the Hindus are 
widows. These figures undoubtedly show that the people marry 
very early, and that caste influences largely affect the proportion of 
widows in the regions where remarriage of widows is either pro- 
hibited or unpopular. At the same time, the mean age for married 
females in India is twenty-eight, as against forty in England, which, 
considering the difference in climate, is no very great difference. 
Every married person should have four children. This takes ten or 
twelve years on an average. Life is shorter in the East, and women 
age earlier; they must therefore marry earlier. The child-bearing 
age in Europe is from fifteen to forty-five. In India it is from fifteen 
to thirty-five. I shall be surprised if the above figures, though they 
do prove that there is a great deal in Mr. Malabari’s case, do not 
also convict him of exaggeration. It must not be forgotten also 
that if marriage is a good thing for women, as is alleged on all hands, 
the much more married condition of the Indian population is some 
set-off as against the defects of their system of marriage. Out of 
1,000 of the age of twenty and upwards, there are but fifteen single 
women in India as against 258 in England. 

It follows from what has been said above that an examination of 
the best available records discloses the fact that it is very doubtful 
whether public opinion in India would support an amendment of the 
Penal Code suggested by Mr. Malabari for the express purpose of 
making a husband guilty of a crime who consummates his marriage 
with a wife of (or under).twelve years of age. For my own part, I 
am sure that in a country where girls are grown up at eleven or twelve, 
such an alteration in the law would meet with great opposition, 
although it is the case that too early consummation is looked upon 
generally in India with as much disgust and disapproval as it is in 
England, and that the criminal annals of the country afford very few 
examples of the occurrence of such offences as that which has lately 
created so much sensation in Caleutta. I have lately searched the 
files of the native press for opinions on this subject. In July last a 
leading native paper, the Burdwan Sanjivani, said :— 

The case of Hari Charan Maiti has led several writers in the native press to 
agitate for the abolition of early marriage. According to these writers, Govern- 
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ment ought to pass a law prohibiting early marriage among Hindus; but early 
marriage, though not free from faults, has many; good points. It is owing to early 
marriage, in fact, that the amount of domestic happiness enjoyed by the Hindus is 
not less than that enjoyed by other people, and that in most points they are happier 
than others. If early marriage had been productive of pure mischief, Hindu society 
would have been by this time extinct. And the fact that it still exists is a proof 
that early marriage is not an unmixed evil. Again, it is hardly reasonable to agi- 
tate for the abolition of early marriage simply because a person of low birth and 
bad character has been guilty of an outrageous act. 

Early marriage is no new institution in Hindu society, and yet how many cases 
like Hari Charan Maiti’s have been heard of in the country? But if it be at all 
necessary to abolish the practice, it is Hindu society and not Government which 
should be asked to move in the matter. If Hindu society feels any necessity of 
suppressing the practice, it will suppress it of itself, 


The Dacca Gazette has the following paragraph on the same 
subject :— 


The authorities are always endeavouring to find out defects in the social 
customs of the people of this country. But can they point to any people on the 
face of the earth whose manners and customs are perfectly faultless? A nation 
should not certainly be judged by the acts of a few of its members, nor by the 
acts of those occupying its lower strata. The manners of men in the lower ranks 
of society are everywhere more like those of beasts than of men, and it is not 
therefore right to judge of a whole society by the conduct of its worst members. 
And is not the marriage system of the English people themselves as faulty as the 
marriage system of the Hindus? Oonsidering the daily increasing number of 
divorce suits among Englishmen, the question must be answered in the affirmative. 
The reasons which have induced the Hindus to regard the utterances of Professor 
Jhinsiwalla of Bombay as the effusions of an erratic brain are exactly those which 
make them attach no importance to the carpings of the Anglo-Indian Press, 


An influential paper—with a very long name—publishes the 
paragraph which follows :— 


The Sastras prove conclusively that early marriage is the best form of Hindu 
marriage, and any attempt on the part of Englishmen to deal a blow ,to that 
system wiil be an act of interference with the religious and social customs of the 
Hindus, and will therefore deeply wound Hindu feeling. The number of Hindus 
in India is about twenty crores, whilst the number of radical and reckless social 
reformers among them is hardly twenty score. Such being the case, it will be 
neither reasonable nor politic on the part of Englishmen to pass any law which 
will have the effect of interfering with the social customs of the Hindus. There is 
no fixed age of puberty among girls in this country: with some it is ten, with 
others it is twelve, while with a few it is sixteen. Under these circumstances, any 
increase of the age of consent will in a great many cases interfere with the 
religious custom of the Hindus, and will be also objected to by the Mahomedans, 
It is hardly proper to change a law in consequence of the clamour of a few 
Europeans and non-Hindu Babus, 


The Hindu Patriot and the Amrita Bazar Patrika deny that 
the Indians urge the Government to raise the age of consent. 

The Dacca Prakash, commenting last year upon Sir Comer 
Petheram’s speech at the Calcutta University, said :— 
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By condemning caste, early marriage, the institution of widowhood, and other 
Hindu institutions, Sir Comer has indirectly condemned the religion of the Hindus, 
thereby wounding their religious feelings. And by so doing he has made himself 
amenable to punishment under the Indian Penal Code. Hindu society has been 
greatly scandalised by this speech. 


At the third National Social Conference at Bombay in October 
last, of ten speakers five were against the very lame conclusion 
arrived at, to the effect that the time had arrived for an inquiry into 
the working of the Widow Marriage Act, with a view to suggest 
further improvements. Commenting upon this resolution, the Hindu 
(an excellent native paper of Madras, devoted exclusively to reform) 
says that 


the report shows how much less enthusiasm is manifested in social reforms than 
what actuates the champions of political advancement of Hindus. The present 
organisation for the advancement of social reform is a sham and a delusion. The 
conference is a powerless institution which is brought into existence and galvanised 
into life for the time being as a necessary sequel to the political congress, 


I could give many other instances, but these will suffice. 

As regards the proposed amendment of the Civil Procedure Code, 
and the omission of the section providing for the institution of a suit 
for the restitution of conjugal rights, the suggested change has arisen 
entirely out of one individual case which occurred in Bombay in 


1889. 

I do not pretend to decide who in that case was in the right or 
who was in the wrong, but the husband who sued asserted that his 
wife was kept away from him by her mother-in-law, that she might 
retain with the girl the property which she had forfeited by her 
second marriage; and it does seem to be the case that the wife re- 
jected her husband and made up her mind, as she said, ‘ to wash her 
hands of him for ever,’ without having tried to live with him. It is 
extremely improbable that this provision of the law will be worked 
to the detriment of Hindu women to any great extent. The fact is 
that the Rukmi Bhai case was taken up by well-meaning and kind- 
hearted European and native reformers as a test case, and it affords 
but little matter for the decision of the complicated issues involved 
in the question under consideration. Ido not suppose, however, that 
the repeal of this provision of the law would meet with any opposi- 
tion in any quarter. The Hindus, I am sure, do not want it, and it 
will be long before they consider that a recourse to its provisions will 
be other than scandalous to those concerned. 

The adoption of the third suggestion, to amend the marriage law 
by enacting that persons married during infancy shall have the oppor- 
tunity, when they come to years of discretion, of themselves ratifying 
or annulling the contract, would, as has been shown above by quota- 
tions from Mr. Justice Moothoosawmy Iyer, and as would be admitted 
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by every Hindu, be an interference with the religion and customs 
of the country as irritating as it would be abortive. 

Coming to the fourth suggestion, it would be absurd to pass a law 
enabling parents in India to defer the marriage of their children to 
any age they liked, for there is no law to prevent them from doing 
so, and no law that could be passed could remove the social stigma 
that attaches in the upper classes to marriage after maturity. 

In regard to the suggestion that the Widow Remarriage Act 
should be amended so as to allow a widow remarrying to retain her 
late husband’s property, it need only be said that the existence of 
this Act is a convincing proof of the absolute futility of Government 
legislation in such matters. The law was passed in 1856, and has 
remained a dead letter ever since. It might be altered in any re- 
spect that anybody desires, and the alteration would not matter to 
anybody in the world. At the same time the alteration proposed 
would, like the Act itself, confirm a principle that is unacceptable to 
the upper classes of India. Mr. Malabari’s remaining suggestions 
do not, I think, call for any comment; but desiring to inform myself 
whether the opinions of those best competent to judge have been 
affected by the agitation carried on since 1884, I have asked for the 
views of several distinguished Hindus as to these proposed reforms, 
and as to the actual condition of the Hindu widow. Here again, I 
am sure, exaggeration has been as gross as it has been in other respects 
in the treatment of this question. In 1884 many eminent native 
gentlemen were consulted by the Government of Madras before it 
wrote to the Government of India deprecating any legislative inter- 
ference. On that occasion the Chief Justice of Travancore said that 
the orthodox element still represented 99 per cent. of the native com- 
munity, and that 90 per cent. of the remaining 1 per cent. that 
advocated reform was not likely to act up to its convictions for 
several decades to come. The judge of the appeal court of Cochin 
pointed out very pertinently that out of 80,000 widows in the 
Madras Presidency, no less than 60,000 belonged to the Brahmin 
class, the most highly educated, the most highly civilised, and in 
every respect the most eminent section of the population. Again, 
out of 16,000,000 and odd Hindu widows in India, upwards of 
2,000,000 are Brahmins. That leaves 14,000,000 of non-Brahmin 
Hindu widows, as against 40,000,000 of which Mr. Malabari speaks. 

A learned member of the Madras Governor’s Council considered 
the proposed changes entirely out of harmony with the feelings and 
prejudices of the people, however unreasonable these might be con- 
sidered by go-ahead reformers. Mr. Cheusal Row, C.1.E., pointed out 
that widows did not receive any such ill-treatment as they could not 
prevent without any special aid from Government; and it does not 
seem superfluous to point out now, in view of Mr. Malabari’s assertions, 
that wives are not exempted from the benefit of all the provisions of 
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the Penal Code. The law protects women on every occasion. If they 
have anything to complain of, it arises from the existence of customs 
of which they are the most strenuous upholders. 

One of the native gentlemen consulted wished to know whether 
Government contemplated eventually punishing those who declined 
to ask remarried widows to dine with them. I wonder whether those 
who lately signed a petition to the Viceroy praying that the age of 
consent to consummation may be raised to fourteen years in India, are 
aware that under the Code Napoléon marriage is legal at fifteen for 
females in some countries in Europe, while in other countries which 
follow the Roman law twelve is the age, subject of course in every 
case, as in India, to the attainment of puberty ; and that in Turkey, 
which rejoices in a more temperate climate than India, girls are 
generally married at puberty, just as they are in India, for consumma- 
tion as a rule never takes place until puberty is attained, and rarely 
till a year or two after? Indeed, in the South of India the girl is not 
allowed to go to her husband’s family until her own family consider 
she is fit to discharge all the duties of wifehood and maternity; and 
a study of the Indian Census Report of 1881 will induce the belief 
that the average age of consummation throughout India is fifteen 
years. I will conclude by quoting a few opinions quite recently 
collected by myself. 

For myself, as I have ventured upon opinions here and there, I 
may say that I have held every office, judicial and revenue, in an 
Indian district, and have been translator to Government in four 
languages spoken by upwards of 112,000,000 of the people, for which 
above all I have an affectionate regard, and in regard to which I have 
a desire to learn what are their real views as distinguished from those 
with which they are credited by the few who affect to hold briefs for 
them on social and political subjects. 

Mr. Varada Row, a statutory civil servant, bears testimony to the 
peace, amity, and good feelings that exist in a Hindu joint family, 
and states that although marriages amongst the Hindus are not pre- 
ceded by courtship or even acquaintance, they generally turn out 
well—a result due to the abiding influence of Hindu mothers on 
their daughters, and to the early lessons on wifely duties taught in 
the recesses of the Hindu homes. 

Mr. V. Krishnama Charriar, Registrar of Books, has kindly obtained 
for me the opinion of a Brahmin widow, who says that all the female 
members, especially of her family, and those in the houses of her 
relatives, hate the present agitation, and condemn the agitators as 
dangerous enemies of morality and religion. Mr. Krishnama 
Charriar adds that this short sentence pretty accurately represents 
the general feelings of the native population in this part of India 
(Madras). 

On one occasion a meeting of agitators was stopped by widows 
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themselves, and on two occasions lately in the Madras Presidency 
assistance at burial has been denied to deceased Brahmin widows. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the abhorrence of the proposed 
innovation in this part of India. Sir Ramasawmy Moodelliar, C.L.E., 
commonly known as the Peabody of the southern capital, says that, 
as far as his experience goes, the Hindu widow is generally, treated 
very kindly, her unfortunate condition creating a feeling of sympathy 
and kindness. He points out, as do all others consulted now and 
in 1884, that it is only amongst the Brahmins and those who 
follow Brahminical rule that girls are married before the attainment 
of puberty. I have endeavoured to make an estimate of what pro- 
portion of the population these form. After consulting authorities 
in every part of India, I have come to the conclusion that 25 per 
cent. would be the outside estimate, but I submit it with diffidence. 
Sir Ramasawmy thinks legislative interference with the marriage 
customs of the country neither practicable nor expedient. The evils 
complained of, he says, affect but a small section of the community 
in southern India, but that section is very bigoted and will strongly 
protest. 

His Highness the Raja of Cochin, K.C.I.E., observes that infant 
marriage does not exist in his flourishing country, and that widows 
are not badly or cruelly treated, as supposed by Western philanthro- 
pists or Hindu reformers. 

Dewan Bahadur Venkasawmy Row and Dewan Rama Row depre- 
cate legislative interference. The former points out that throughout 
India only one out of five Hindu girls under the age of fifteen is 
married, and only one out of 133 girls under that age is a widow. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Ragava Iyengar, Inspector-General of Registra- 
tion, points out that infant marriage and compulsory widowhood 
merely exist amongst a small proportion of population, adding that he 
has no reason to think that Hindu marriages turn out badly, and that, 
on the contrary, in his experience Hindu women win the affection and 
respect of their husbands by their constant attention to their house- 
hold duties, and by the unfailing and unselfish devotion which they 
display in times of sickness and sorrow. He deprecates legislative 
interference, which he says would meet with very great opposition 
from the very classes for whose benefit it is intended. It is in the 
highest degree improbable, he says, in the present state of feeling 
that the higher class of Hindu society would consent to have the 
marriage of girls postponed till after the age of puberty, while, as 
regards the lower classes, such a marriage is already allowed by 
law and custom. 

Raja Sir T. Madava Row, K.C.S.I., Ex-Minister of Indore, 
Travancore, and Baroda, testifies that girls even in the upper classes 
only join their husbands a year after they have attained puberty, that 
such marriages generally turn out well, that the Hindu widow is not 
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treated badly, but kindly and considerately, that she is not the drudge 
and the slave of the other members of the family, as is sometimes 
represented, and that legislative interference is not practicable or 
expedient. Sir Madava concludes his remarks by saying :— 


My deep conviction is that the existing system of the Hindus, which is an 
extremely ancient one, and which the Hindus love in the highest conceivable degree, 
is the product of the longest experience in the world, and is the best adapted to 
produce the greatest happiness of the greatest number, by which I mean the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of men and also the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number of women. 

I say this not merely as a Hindu, but as a philosopher! 


The above opinions are all those of eminent men deeply read in 
English and in Oriental literature—men who have risen to the highest 
positions under the British Government or in native States. Their 
opinions will carry most weight with the British public, but I cannot 
refrain from adding another, that of a Hindu ascetic, with which I 
have been favoured. Once a lawyer in good practice, he retired 
from his business and from the world, and occupies himself in reading, 
thinking, and writing—all for the improvement of his fellow-men, 
amongst whom he has gained the title of ‘ yogee’ or ‘ ascetic,’ which 
is habitually prefixed to his name. His style may appear to us 
worldlings somewhat strained and savouring of rhapsody; but there 
is no doubt that he does most accurately represent a very widely 


diffused phase of Hindu feeling, and one that rarely or never comes 
before the authorities, He says :— 


The age at which Indian girls actually join their husbands may on an average 
be taken as sixteen, which is considered among the Hindus to be the ideal age for co- 
habitation. In the lower classes, addicted to mechanical operations and fed upon 
coarse food, girls attain puberty at a much later age than fourteen, and the age at 
which they join their husbands is proportionately delayed. Hindu marriages turn 
out most happily, the fickleness of free love among young people being rarely 
possible under the religious and social safeguards usual in India. That the Hindu 
widow is generally badly or. cruelly treated I deny. Hindus, being mild and 
merciful from the accumulated habitudes of countless ages, are acknowledged to be 
most indulgent even to their prisoners. Who, then, can charge them with cruelty 
to widows, who are naturally among the most deserving of their relatives ? 
‘Strike not with a flower’ is the Hindu’s rule of conduct in the treatment of the 
females in his power. 

Where authority is exercised by those who are or ought to be admitted to 
know and love us better than we’ know and love ourselves, it is sacrilege to com- 
plain of ‘tyranny,’ for the authority in such cases bears the seal of God Himself. 
Widows are generally provided for out of their husband’s or children’s property. If 
they have children, their children cherish them; if they have not, such unburdened 
ladies, being ‘ nuns by the choice of God,’ are often prized as the guardian angels of our 
households, for they ever give far more than they can possibly take in the shape of 
voluntary temporal service and holy religious example. Far from being oppressed 
by their brothers, brothers-in-law, uncles, or other relatives, into whose houses they 
are eagerly received, they are often even permitted to monopolise all authority 
therein. In the lower castes widows who"cannot remain continent are allowed to 
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join another male, but only on condition of separating from their old connections 
and undergoing a degradation of social rank, You ask me whether ‘legislative 
interference in the customs of the country is practicable or expedient. 1 reply 
that no measure that a Government so powerful as the British, bearing sway over 
a people so superlatively meek as the Hindus, determine to take up in 
earnest can be said to be wholly impracticable. But the price at which 
alone such a measure could be carried out, would be sufficient to deter any 
prudent statesman from making an attempt calculated without any compensating 
advantage to forfeit the affections of a whole people. Beware of the anger of the 
patient man! What wrath is slow in arising will likewise be long in subsiding, 
and be fierce and desperate in its manifestation. India has been for thousands of 
years the land of castes and temples—of sages and saints—the sources respectively 
of social order and godly devotion. We wholly disown those noisy innovators, lost 
to our faith, who alone are moving Government now to remove from among us the 
last pillar left in the fabric of India’s orthodox organisations. Our castes and re- 
ligion have survived the shock of the Buddhists and of the Mahomedans. They 
are sure likewise to survive the shock of the Europeans, to whom till the day of 
our moral triumph, which in the fulness of God’s own time is certain to come, we 
shall simply keep saying, ‘Strike us, ye Europeans, but hear us.’ Despise us not 
because we have been politically conquered. Athens and Palestine, though poli- 
tically conquered by the Romans, did themselves in turn conquer the latter in arts 
and religion. Here in India alone by contact wit a people who alone, of all the 
peoples of the earth, have best learned to show the right cheek to him who smites 
him on the left, you Europeans shall be truly evangelised, and thus be amply re- 
warded by gracious Providence for your good work in establishing and maintain- 
ing political peace among us. Know ye therefore your calling and govern yourselves 
accordingly. 

May the setting-in of a stream of compassion for our deserving widows lead 
the Government, under the providence of God, to reverse its law-multiplying 
policy and inaugurate—in favour of the poor orphan at least—a mind-multiplying 
policy by admitting them to the privilege of a free education, such as that which 
the United States of America wisely give to a whole people! ‘Taking in this 
exchange of thoughts between us, not as the recreation of an idle hour, but as a 
solemn conference on a solemn subject, right or wrong opinions on which might 
cause the weal or woe of countless millions of human beings in our day and of 
countless generations to come, I have assumed a degree of anxiety and earnestness 
of tone which might not be looked for in commonplace writing. You from 
the land of arts, arms, and secular organisations, I from the land of castes and 
temples, sages and saints—may we representatives of opposite worlds of energy 
unite in council and action, do good work in this world, and inherit eternal bliss in 
the next! 


I am unwilling to add any commonplaces to the eloquence of my 
friend the ascetic, and will finish this paper by echoing his final 
‘Amen.’ 

J. D. REEs. 


Madras: September 1890. 
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